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PREFACE. 

WE  now  present  the  Public  with  the  fixth 
volume  of  a  Work,  which,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  rapidity  of  the  sale,  and  the 
number  of  editions,  has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  popular  favour  since  its  first  appearance 
in  1708. 

The  lives,  as  usual,  are  drawn  up  by  different 
pens,  and  the  Editors  have  applied  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  such  persons  as  appeared 
most  capable  of  affording  them  the  means  of  ob- 
tainins;  correct  information. 

Other  collateral  sources  have  also  been  recur- 
red to,  and  neither  trouble  nor  expence  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  such  a  continuation  of  the 
Public  Characters  of  the  Empire,  as  is  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  curiosity,  without  gratifying 
malevolence. 

November  the  2oth)  1803. 


ERRATA. 

At  page  395,  line  20,  for  Pageli,  read  Fuzell;  and  for  Partier, 
read  Pjorter. 

At  page  401,  line  l,  for  His  second  luifej  a  beautiful,  ^c.  ^c. 

read,  His  second  nvife  ivai  the  ividonv  of Lucas,  Esq.   His 

S6f2  is  married  to  a  beautiful  and  amiable  young  lady,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Lock,  Esq. 

At  page  402,  line  5,  for  Ceerge,  read  David. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  bart.  m.  p. 

N  author  of  great  celebrity  has  observed,  that  if 
the  actions  of  private  life  were  aftener  detailed, 
they  would  profit  the  generality  of  society  more  than 
the  splendid  exploits  of  heroes,  which  they  can  seldom 
appreciate,  and  perhaps  never  hope  to  imitate.  To  bring 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  its  benefactors,  who 
have  contributed  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  to  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  in  the 
field,  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  sciences,  is  the  delight- 
ful province  of  the  biographer.  And  although  it  be 
no  less  his  duty  to  hold  up  to  public  abhorrence,  as 
beacons  stationed  to  warn  the  mariner  of  danger, 
those  who  have  raised  for  themselves  monuments  of 
infamy;  yet  so  ungrateful  is  the  task,  that  rather  than 
fix  his  eye  on  the  dark  shade  with  the  intenseness 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  character,  he  not 
unfrcquently  consigns  them,  from  motives  ot  pure 
charily,  to  oblivion. 

TI1C  attempt  to  delineate  living  characlcrs.,  and  to 
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appreciate  their  talents  and  labours,  is  attended  with 
fewer  difficulties  than  is  usually  imagined  :  for  al- 
though the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  may  sometimes 
warp  the  judgment,  yet  prejudice  cannot  very  much 
distort,  or  panegyric  embelHsh  the  portrait,  while  the 
original  is  every  day  before  the  eye  of  the  public, 
proving  the  fidelity,  or  impeaching  the  integrity  of 
the  painter,  ,    - 

If  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  have  de- 
voted a  considerable  part  of  a  very  active  life  to  the 
duties  of  a  senator,  be  titles  to  public  consideration, 
the  following  will  be  no  unworthy  accession  to  the 
PUBLIC  CHAiiACTERS  of  this  couutry. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet,  of  Drayton  Manor,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  and  member  of  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  is  the  third  son  of  the 
late  Robert  Peel,  Esq.  of  Peelcross,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  lie  was  born  in  the  year  1/50,  and  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  on  this  estate,  where  his 
father  also  first  beheld  the  light  of  heaven,  and  which 
has  for  many  generations  been  in  the  possession  and 
borne  the  name  of  the  family. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  infancy  of  those 
\v,ho  have  by  their  subsequent  merit  risen  to  high 
consideration,  has  generally  a^orded  an  intimation 
of  their  future  eminence.  Very  early  in  life,  and 
while  fortune  appeared  to  shut  the  door  of  advance- 
ment against  him,  Sir  Robert  Peel  entertained  stiT)ng 
hopes  of  being  the  founder  of  a  family,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  his  brothers, 

he 
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he  avowed  his  determination  to  raise  himself  to  rank 
and  consequence  in  society;  he  bottomed  these  hopes 
on  a  conviction  that  any  situation  in  this  free  country 
is  accessible  to  a  good  capacity,  aided  by  prudence 
and  industry.  The  distinguished  Qonsideration  ia 
which  he  is  now  held,  and  the  splendid  fortune  which 
he  enjoys  in  landed  and  personal  property,  afford  a 
striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  persevering  industry 
in  a  country,  where  such  exertions  have  the  encou- 
ragement and  support  of  good  laws,  impartially  ad- 
ministered. A  similar  presentiment  of  their  future 
elevation,  with  prospects  not  more  favourable,  is  said 
to  have  impressed  the  miads,  and  to  have  been  avow- 
ed by  more  than  one  of  those  prelates  who  at  this  time 
fill  the  episcopal  chair  with  so  much  credit  to  them- 
selves and  the  church. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave 
early  proofs  of  uncommon  quickness  of  perception,  and 
betrayed  an  impatience  of  being  excelled,  for  when  a 
boy  he  could  little  brook  a  superior.  Hence  probably 
arose  that  spirit  in  his  enterprizes,  and  that  perse- 
verance in  habits  of  industry,  in  which  he  seems  never 
to  have  felt  fatigue:  and  as  Genius,  when  she  listens 
to  cautious  counsels,  never  fails  of  success,  so  he  ap- 
pears to  have  steered  clear  of  those  reverses  which 
usually  accompany  even  those  who  prove  ultimately 
fortunate. 

The  cotton  trade  was  at  this  period  (lyyo)  but  a 
very  inconsiderable  branch  of  commerce,  although 
the  late  ingenious  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  had  made 
?ome  happy  discoveries  in  the  application  of  mecha- 
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iiic£ll  powers  to  the  abridgment  of  manual  labour. 
But  the  bHnd  hostility  of  the  common'people  to  every 
species  of  machinery  tended  to  throw  considerable 
difficuhies  in  the  way  of  such  improvements,  and 
Actually  impeded  them  for  a  time ;  however,  the  per- 
severance of  the  manufacturers  finally  triumphed  over 
this  desolating  zeal  :  a  fortunate  event  for  the  future 
employment  of  thousands,  as  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prize  of  great  national  importance  depended  on  those 
very  improvements  against  which  their  vengeance 
was  so  ignorantly  directed. 

The  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  possessed  intellec- 
tual faculties  in  an  eminent  degree  acute.  Without 
the  advantages  of  scholastic  knowledge,  his  shrewd- 
ness of  observation  and  accuracy  of  judgment  placed 
him  far  above  many,  who  although  better  educated, 
yet  were  not  so  bountifully  endowed  by  nature.  With 
a  numerous  progeny  of  seven  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  happi- 
ness as  well  as  prosperity  was  best  promoted  by  bro- 
therly intercourse,  fenced  round  by  family  connec- 
tions, it  became  his  early  intention  to  establish  them 
in  a  trade  so  circumstanced,  as  to  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  success  to  ingenuity,  industry  and  enter- 
prize;  and  by  pointing  out  different  branches  accom- 
modated to  the  different  faculties  which  early  marked 
their  respective  characters,  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  en- 
viable happiness  of  seeing  his  children  prosper  in 
situations  agreeable  to  themselves,  and  benefieial  to 
thejr  country,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  cotton 
trade ;  branches  greatly  dependent  on  each  other, 

and 
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and  much  assisted  by  well  founded  attachments  and 
mutual  confidence.  Thus  established,  and  with 
their  separate  departments  severally  assigned  to  them, 
they  have,  without  exception,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
success  highly  honourable  to  themselves,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  community. 

The  comparatively  rude  state  of  this  infant  trade 
at  that  time,  furnished  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of 
the  inventive  faculties  and  persevering  industry  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  devoted  himself  very  early  to  ex- 
plore the  powers  of  mechanical  combinations,  parti- 
cularly where  they  could  be  converted  to  the  use  of 
his  leading  pursuit.  Genius,  naturally  ardent,  and 
frequently  desultory,  often  loses  by  its  volatility  the 
reward  of  its  merit,  and  too  often  sacrifices  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  proposed,  by  an  impatience  of 
restraint  and  an  impetuosity  of  pursuit.  It  is  only 
when  controled  by  prudence,  yet  stimulated  by  laud- 
able ambition,  that  the  acme  of  its  attainments  baffles 
all  calculation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  soon  became  sensible  of  the  im- 
provements of  which  machinery  was  susceptible,  as 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  commerce;  and  the  success 
which  has  rewarded  his  labours,  proves  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion,  and  is  an  encouraging  instance 
of  the  potency  of  l^ileiits  when  united  with  prudence 
and  industry. 

It  is  the  general  complaint  of  commercial  men  that 
a  liberal  education  renders  the  drudgery  of  trade  irk- 
some to  youthful  minds;  that  literary  pursuits  destroy 
all  taste  for  pursuits  of  profit ;  and  that  to  explore  the 
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ifitellectual  mines  of  Greece  and  Roine  gives  disrelish 
to  the  attainment  of  wealth,  through  the  medium  of 
industry.  Whether  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
influenced  or  not  by  these  impressions  is  immaterial: 
certain  it  is,  that  he  early  initiated  his  sons  in  habits 
of  industry.  Under  the  roof  of  this  parent,  not  other- 
wise distinguished  than  by  his  assiduity  and  talents, 
with  pre-eminence  rendered  amiable  by  conciliatory 
manners,  and  disdaining  the  indulgence  of  indolence, 
foUens  vicihus^  ingctiio  validiis,  non  se  liixu'i  neqiie  hiertue 
.corrumfendiim  dedit :  et  aim  omnes  plana  anteirei,  om- 
nihus  tamen  cams  esse,  Sir  Robert  Peel  continued  to 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  :  at  which  time,  un- 
rivalled in  that  particular  trade,  in  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  principally  engaged,  he  was  deemed  to 
ipossess  very  considerable  knowledge  of  commerce  in 
general,  considered  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  a 
pamphlet  which  he  wrote  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
national  debt  proves. 

Prosperity  owes  its  success  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  a 
quick  discernment  of  prominent  occurrences,  vi'hich 
it  seems  peculiar  to  talents  sometimes  to  originate, 
but  more  frequently  dexterously  to  appropriate  to 
themselves : 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune  j 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat : 

And  we  must  take  the  c-urrent  when  it  serves, 

Or  looc  our  venture?."  SiiAKfisPfiARE. 

The 
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The  period  when  a  young  adventurer,  committing 
himself  to  his  own  guidance,  first  launehes  on  the 
ocean  of  hope,  is  very  interesting  and  important:  sen- 
sible of  the  variableness  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
treachery  of  the  smooth  surface  on  which  he  sails,  he 
pushes  his  vessel  from  the  shore  w'ith  a  trembling 
hand  ;  but  although  clouds  and  storms  sometimes  ob- 
scure the  horizon,  yet  while  industry  presides  at  the 
helm,  and  discretion  is  his  polar  guide,  he  will  rarely 
fail  to  perform  the  voyage  of  life  with  tolerable 
success. 

It  was  at  this  period,  to  which  the  recursive  eye 
which  contemplates  his  life  is  frequently  turned,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  leaving  his  paternal  habitation,  first 
pruned  his  wings  and  attempted  to  fly.  In  conjunction 
)j  with  William  Yates'  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
benevolent  and  equable  manners,  he  embarked  in  an 
extensive  cotton-manufactory  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire; 
a  partnership  which  has  since  continued  with  a  har- 
mony and  success,  that  very  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
such  engagements. 

After  fourteen  years  of  silent  industry,  and  we  may 
add,  of  unirfterrupted  success,  an  event  took  place 
more  connected  with  his  future  domestic  happiness 
than  with  his  public  eminence,  and  which  no  doubt 
contributed  in  tlie  most  endearing  manner  to  cement 
a  connexion,  as  fortunately  commenced  as  happily 
continued.  On  the  8th  day  of  July,  17S7,  Sir  Ro- 
.  bert  Peel  received  at  the  altar  the  band  of  the  amiable 
Miss  Yates,  the  present  Lady  Peel,  the  daughter  of 
his  partner,  then  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
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age ;  and  although  his  table  has  been  alreacly  §uf^ 
i-oiinded  with  olive  branches  nearly  as  numerous  aS 
years  have  since  elnpsedj  so  profuse  has  Nature  been 
of  her  cndownrients,  that  notwithstanding  this  amiable 
female  has  been  the  mother  as  well  as  the  nurse  of 
eleven  very  fine  children,  she  yet  appears  bat  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  family. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  of  surprize,  at  what 
time,  and  by  what  means,  Sir  Robert  Peel  acquired 
those  intellectual  attainments,  W'hich  he  has  since  ma- 
nifested ;  and  the  same  answer,  and  wnth  equal  truth, 
has  been  given  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances, 
that  the  powers  of  genius  require  not  the  plodding 
industry  of  common  capacities.  But  whatever  faci-- 
lity  a  quick  mind,  eagerly  bent  on  its  favourite  object, 
may  give  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas  and  to  the  com- 
prehension of  truth  ;  yet  application  and  industry  are 
indispensable  to  literary  acquirements.  For,  could 
we  distinctly  mark  the  various  sources  of  reading  and 
instruction  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Chatterton,  we  should 
find  that  all  is  not  intuition.  The  contemporaries  of 
his  youth  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony,  that  he 
discovered  a  precocious  attachment  to  books,  and  an 
insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge.  In  his  early  as  well 
as  his  more  mature  years,  even  when  his  commercial 
concerns  were  most  urgent,  he  rarely  omitted  to  de- 
vote some  part  of  every  day  to  reading.  As  the  rude 
figure  yields  only  to  the  plastic  hand  of  the  patient 
artist,  and  the  landscape  rises  into  existence  by  the 
daily  exercise  of  the  pencil, 

'*  Nulla  dies  sine  linea;" 

SO 
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SO  they  only  who  have  toiled  and  laboured  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  science  can  hope  for  the  rewards  of  a  well 
informed  mind  : 

Qui  studtt  optitam  cursu  conting^ere  metam, 

Multa  tiilit  fccitque  puer,  sudavit  et  a!sit.  HoR. 

The  hours  that  others  dissipated  under  pretence  of 
recrcat>on,  were  employed  by  him  in  books,  and  the 
midnight  lamp  incessantly  witnessed  the  patient  la- 
bour with  which  he  cultivated  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. The  plan  of  reading  which  he  early  prescribed 
to  himself,  and  which  he  has  never  discontinued)  was 
as  judicious  as  it  was  singularly  adapted  to  give  ori- 
ginality and  quickness  to  liis  perceptions:  a  plan  , 
which  he  not  only  recommended  his  children  to  pur- 
sue, but  daily  trains  them  in  the  practice  of.  His 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  the  most  promising  talents,  who 
is  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  has  been  so  . 

much  in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  retentiveness  of       fi  ^ 
his  memory,  conformably  to  this  method,  that  very  j 

few  indeed  of  his  age  can  carry  with  them  more  of 
the  sentiments  of  an  author  than  himself.  When  he 
reads  a  portion  of  a  book,  closing  the  volume,  he  im- 
mediately retraces  the  impressions  which  were  made 
on  his  memory;  and  the  mind,  we  know,  when  con- 
scious that  it  is  to  reflect  the  images  presented  to  it, 
embraces  them  with  avidity,  and  holds  them  with 
more  than  common  tenacity. 

The  first  literary  essay  attempted  by  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  was  a  pamphlet  published  in  1780  on 
the  national  debt.     The  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the 
inferences  maintained  in  that  work  excited  consider- 
able 
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able  attention  ;  and  althongh  they  might  then  appear 
paradoxical  to  superficial  minds,  yet  every  subsequent 
year  has  more  and  more  confirmed  the  truth  of  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  fears  of  the 
nation  were  very  powerfully  excited  by  the  vast  in- 
crease of  our  funded  debt:  and  the  commercial  part 
of  the  community  suffered  more  than  any  other  body 
of  men,  from  apprehensions  that  our  increased  bur- 
dens would  soon  fetter  our  exertions,  if  not  ultimately 
involve  the  nation  in  bankruptcy.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
very  early  discovered,  and,  if  wc  are  not  mistaken,  was 

the  first  to  maintain,  that  the  national  wealth  was  not 
/       .    .   . 
V      diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  national  debt,  and 

fhat  statesmen   had   misconceived   its  operations  by 

confounding  a  public  with  a  private  engagement. 

With  a  vicvv^  to  correct  this  radical  error,  as  well 

as  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid,  an^d  to 

restore  confidence  in  the  people,  in  respect  to  their 

own  resources,  he  published  his  thoughts,  under  the 

title  of  "  The  National  Debt  productive  of  National 

Prosperity,*'     He  seems  at  that  time  to  have  stood  al- 

tiiost  alonein  this  novel  opinion  :  but  as  the  subjecthas 

since  become  better  understood,  and  his  arguments 

have  derived  strength  from  subsequent  occurrences, 

the  generality  of  men  view  with  more  complacency 

the  present  state  of  the  nation,  although  the  debt  has 

been  nearly  trebled  since  the  pamphlet  appeared.     In 

this  work  he  maintained,  that  a  domestic  public  debt, 

owed  by  the  community  at  large  to  a  part  of  the  same 

community,  cannot  impair  the  aggregate  wealth  of 

that  community  :  and  that  if  a  given  sum,  however 

large, 
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large,  was  annually  raised  from  the  people,  to  pny  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  the  same  sum  being  reeeived  by 
the  pubiie  creditors,  and  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  C^jjf 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort  for  themselves,  pro- 
vided by  national  industry,  circulates  at  home,  and  in 
its  transit  from  one  -nssessor  to  another,  gives  birlh 
to  new  sources  and  modifications  of  wealth. 

The  first  instance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  turning  his 
attention  to  landed  property  Was  about  the  year  1787, 
in  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Lancashire. 
This  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
more,  by  extensive  acquisitions  in  Staffordshire  and 
Warwickshire.  Having  thus  realized  a  large  landed 
property,  which  has  been  since  augmented  by  several 
additions,  he  obtained  that  stake  and  consideration 
in  his  country,  which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
legislature.  Accordingly  at  the  following  general 
election,  in  the  year  17()0,  he  was  returned  member  '; 
for  the  borough  of  Tam worth. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress,  and  followed  the 
stepSjby  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  circumspect  and 
unremitting  diligence,  climbed  the  hill  of  prosperous 
fortune,  surmounting  every  barrier  opposed  to  his 
ascent.  At  every  successive  elevation  the  prospect 
brightens,  and  the  horizon  expands  itself:  the  path 
gradually  widens,  and  the  footing  becomes  more  se- 
cure ;  until  the  attainment  of  the  summit,  from  the 
comprehensive  view  which  its  eminence  commands, 
inspires  a  variety  of  reflections  of  the  most  consolatory 
kind  on  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  To  watch 
the  rise  and  progress  of  genius,  resting  on  its  own 

resources: 
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resources:  to  observe  its  struggles  with,  and  conquest 
of  difficulties,  affords  the  inost  interesting  contem- 
plation :  to  witness  a  livhig  instance  of  a  strong  na- 
tural conception,  directed  by  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment, and  inspired  by  laudable  annbition,  aspiring  to 
the  most  enviable  distinctions,  and,  independent  of 
foreign  aid,  fully  realizing  them,  awakens  the  ardour 
of  eniulation  in  the  most  sluggish  bosom. 

Nam  S[enus  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  vocb."  Ovid. 

The  constitution  of  that  country  must  be  admi- 
rably formed,  and  duly  administered,  which,  without 
respect  of  persons,  or  distinction  of  birth,  by  holding 
out  its  rewards  to  the  industrious,  and  by  dispensing 
its  honours  to  the  meritorious,  stimulates  the  indus- 
try, and  excites  the  creative  energies  of  men  of  talents. 

*'  Nee  obsit,  quod  in  tenui  labor  :  neque  enim  nisi  ex  minirftis 
fiunt  mao-na  :  et  ex  judicii  consuetudlne,  in  rebus  ininutis  adhibita, 
pendet  sspissime,  etiam  in  maximis,vera  atque  accurata  scientia." 

Pr^f.  Fost.  de  Acc. 

Tamworth,  for  which  borough  he  was  now  returned 
member,  had  long  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
clothing-manufacture  ;  but  yielding  to  more  suc- 
cessful rivals  in  Yorkshire,  was  at  this  time  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb.  Yet,  as  if  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
a  more  genial  climate,  it  seemed  now  to  feel  its  ener- 
rries  revived,  and  to  be  awakened  to  increased  exer- 
tion.  Extensive  cotton-works  were  immediately 
erected,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  began  to  resume 
their  habits  of  industry,  and  to  exhibit  once  more  the 
smiling  aspect  of  plenty.    This  town,  which  had  been 

usually 
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usually  deemed  to  possess  a  considerable  shnre  of  in- 
dependence, if  not  of  criprii:e,  in  the  choice  of  its 
members,  as  the  fortunes  and  disappointments  of 
some  Ih'mg  characters  can  testify,  is  at  j)resent,  by 
the  deserved  popularity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  happily 
rescued  from  the  oppjobrium  of  corruption,  and  from 
the  fiital  efFects  of  those  obstinate  oppositions,  which 
had  disgraced  so  many  of  its  former  elections. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  to  his  constituents  has 
been  uniformly  that  of  a  manly  and  constitutional 
senator:  trusting  that  the  independence  of  his  con- 
duct in  parliament,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to 
their  general  interests,  would  secure  the  approbation 
of  ihe  wise  and  discerning,  he  seems  never  to  have 
availed  himself  of  that  influence  which  his  fortune 
enabled  him  to  exert.  The  obligations  of  representa- 
tives and  constituents  are  reciprocal ;  the  one  disin- 
terestedly to  elect,  the  other  faithfully  to  serve.  That 
candidate  conforms  very  little  to  the  spirit  of  our 
excellent  constitution,  who,  respecting  not  the  un- 
biassed freedom  of  choice  in  the  people,  condescends 
to  temporize  with  the  selfish,  and  truckle  to  the  cor- 
rupt. Nothing  can  exceed  the  unanimity  of  his  elec- 
tions :  an  unanimity  which  is  as  honourable  to  his 
constituents  as  it  is  flattering  to  himself,  being  found- 
ed on  the  universal  satisfaction  which  they  have  tes- 
tified in  respect  to  his  conduct  in  parliament.  Intc-^ 
grity  and  independence  of  character  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  excite  the  secret  homage  of  mankind. 
The  good  avov/  their  respect  for  merit ;  and  the  vi- 
cious cannot  help  reverencing  what  they  cannot  imi- 
tate. 
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tate.  The  repeated  invitations  which  he  received  at 
the  last  general  election,  in  1802,  to  represent  one  of 
the  most  populous  commercial  boroughs  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  universal  regret  which  his  old  consti' 
tuents  expressed  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  this  event, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  universal  approbation 
which  his  public  conduct  has  merited. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  have  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  dawn  of  a  temperate  reformation  and  eman- 
cipation of  an  ingenious  people  from  the  fetters  of 
despotism  ;  but  when  the  day  began  to  lower,  and 
virtue  and  intelligence  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  turbu- 
lence of  ambition,  he  very  early  perceived  the  fatal 
direction  which  the  revolution  had  taken;  and  sen- 
sible that  a  fever  generating  daily  so  much  malign- 
nancy  in  the  neighbourhood'of  our  own  shore,  would 
require  every  measure  of  precaution  to  secure  us  from 
its  contagious  influence,  he  gave  his  whole  support 
to  the  late  ministry  in  all  their  important  measures. 
The  basis  of  his  political  opinions  during  the  recent 
eventful  war,  as  they  appear  in  his  speeches  and  con- 
duct in  parliament,  may  probably  lie  in  the  following 
proposition:  that  nothing  could  more  effectually  pre- 
serve this  country  from  experiencingthesame  fatal  cala- 
mities, which  the  revolution  entailed  on  France,  than 
an  uniform  and  strenuous  support  of  the  executive  go« 
vernment.  But  although  noman  more  steadily  support* 
ed  the  energetic  measures  of  the  constitutional  council, 
or  more  liberally  encouraged  the  spirited  exertions  of 
the  nation,  yet  as  (cw  possessed  greater  considerations 

involved 
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involved  in  it,  so  no  man  more  cordially  rejoiced  at 
the  termination  of  the  contest. 

To  the  transcendent  talents  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  indeed  ever 
borne  the  highest  testimony  ;  and  the  support  he  --4-"' 
gave  his  long  administration  was  steady  and  unequi-  I 
vocal  in  all  great  national  measures:  but  this  adhe- 
rence, it  should  seem,  arose  more  from  a  wish  not  to 
embarrass  the  hands  of  government  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, than  from  a  blind  attachment  to  party  ;  for  he 
occasionally  expressed  his  disapprobation,  and  evinced 
his  independence,  by  giving  his  vote  against  the  Mi- 
nister. In  the  debate  on  the  7  th  of  May,  1802,  when 
a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  that  distin- 
guished statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  appeal  to  the 
feeHngs  and  recollection  of  the  house  was  so  strong, 
and  he  described,  in  so  impressive  a  manner,  the  pro- 
tection and  extension  which  commerce  had  experi- 
,  enced  under  his  administration,  amidst  circumstances 
peculiarly  hostile  to  foreign  intercourse,  that  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  in  the  city  the  day  following, 
and  he  was  himselfoneof  the  most  liberal  subscribers, 
to  erect  a  statue  o(  Mr.  Pitt,  expressive  of  the  lively 
sense  entertained  of  his  services,  and  to  convey  to  the 
world  a  lasting  mark  of  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  ; 
which  if  not  occasioned,  was  greatly  promoted  by 
this  speech. 

In  the  voluntary  contributions  of  1797,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  stood  unrivalled  in  patriotic  liberality.     In  that 
triumphant  list  we  find  the  unadorned  names  of  Mess.    r^'jP 
Peel  and  Yates  subscribed  for  tm  thousand  founds ;  and  -  /  ^^ 

it 
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it  is  very  well  known,  that  had  a  disposition  propor- 
tionally liberal  shewn  itself  in  other  individuals  of  the 
community,  equally  competent,  the  sum,  as  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  have  been  subscribed  by  this  fa- 
mily, would  have  h^^v\  forty -jiv^  thousand  pounds.  How 
proud  a  day  was  that  for  Lancashire,  to  witness  one 
of  her  own  sons,  wlio,  having  availed  himself  of  the 
combined  local  advantages  which  she  possesses,  had 
acquired  a  princely  fortune,  devoting  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  with  unbound^xl  liberality  to  support  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  ! 

In  1798,  besides  tlie  large  contributions  he  made, 
and  the  powertlil  patronage  extended  to  the  Lanca- 
shire fencibles,  and  the  Tamworth  armed  association, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  hend  of  a  corps  of  volunteers, 
consisting  o{  six  companies^  mostly  of  his  own  artificers'^ 
and  if  ever  officer  possessed  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers, 
it  was  the  lieutenant  colonel  commandant  of  the  Bury 
loyal  volunteers.  The  spirited  energy  of  a  patriot, 
aoftened  by  the  paternal  solicitude  of  a  master,  breathe 
in  every  sentiment  of  the  very  impressive  address  he 
made  to  his  corps  at  the  consecration  of  their  colours. 

"  I  should  be  extremely  wanting  (says  he)  in  justice  to  you  and 
to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testi- 
fyiri"-  the  high  sense  entertained  by  myself  and  brother  officers  of 
your  soldier-like  behaviour  and  good  conduct.  At  a  time  when 
the  British  shores  are  menaced  by  a  hostile  invasion  ;  when  our 
rapacious  enemies,  enemies  alike  of  the  cottage  and  the  palace, 
thirstino-  for  our  blood  and  treasures,  and  anticipating  the  pro- 
mised  destruction  of  our  religion,  government,  and  commerce,  a?e 
appointing  task-masters  to  be  stationed  in  our  work-shops,  to  seiz;e 
the  fruits  of  our  industry,  and  to  fetter  us  in  perpetual  bondage,  a 
new  spectacle  presents  itself,  appalling  to  the  slaves  of  despotism. 

Men 
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Men  forced  into  military  service  by  the  terror  ot  the  guillotine  were 
pirfsied  at  the  sight  of  British  volunteers,  serving  their  sovereiga 
without  pay;  of  peacer.ble  citizens  converted  into  soldiers;  of  the 
industrious  mechanic  supporting  his  family  by  labour  in  the  day, 
and  learning  the  use  of  arms  by  night:  this  spectacle  dissipated 
every  apprehension  at  home,  and  penetrated  with  despair  the  hlre- 
hngs  of  ambition. 

•'  Having  the  honour  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this  highly 
respectable  corps,  and  considering  you  as  a  part  of  my  own  family^ 
allow  me  to  call  ycjljr  attention  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
■which  our  new  engagements  have  rendered  indispensable.  Con- 
tinue a  regular  attendance  at  the  ])laces  appointed  ftir  your  exercise: 
associate  not  with  the  vicious,  but  having  raised  yourselves  to  a 
situation  commanding  respect,  continue  to  deserve  it  by  your  con- 
duct. Attend  to  your  officers,  and  you  will  ever  experience  from 
them  a  return  of  kindness  and  friendship.  W  ith  regard  to  myself, 
I  wish  to  be  considered  rather  as  your  parent  than  cemtna/H/tr ;  and 
in  your  sickness  and  distress,  I  shall  ever  feel  happy  in  afFoaling 
every  assistance  in  m,y  power  to  yourselves  and  families," 

The  patriotic  spirit  o( 'volunteer  service  to  resist  the 
menaced  invasion,  which  this  year  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  Britons,  is  a  glorious  and  triumphant  pjige  in  the 
history  of  the  late  war.  It  was  a  spark  which  was  no 
sooner  kindled  in  one  part  of  the  island,  than  tho 
flame  of  it  penetrated  to  the  other.  This  loyal  en- 
thusiasm merited  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
Sovereign,  who,  feeling  himself  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  unreservedly  opened  his  armoury; 
while  Britannia  sat  undismayed  on  her  immoveable 
rock,  surrounded  by  a  nation  of  soldiers :  protected 
by  a  rampart  so  impregnable,  she  smiled  at  the  mC" 
naces  of  invasion  uttered  by  her  foes. 

Although  impelled  by  imperious  necessity  to  as. 
sume  the  military  character,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  yet  an 
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enemy  to  war,  as  hostile  to  every  moral  and  religious 
sentiment,  and  destructive  of  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature.  To  witness  the  nations  of  the  earth  culti- 
vating the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  European 
powers  mutually  conceding  considerations  of  small 
moment,  and  reciprocally  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
confidential  habits  of  commercial  intercourse,  must 
be  the  wish  of  every  friend  to  his  country.  Com- 
merce, so  far  from  being  "  a  spot  on  the  vestal's  robe," 
is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  virtuous  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  contributes  remotely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  for  by  interchange 
of  good  offices,  mutual  confidence  is  inspired,  and 
the  productions  of  different  nations  are  reciprocated  : 
by  the  collision  of  different  manners,  the  remotest 
nations  are  conciliated,  and  the  more  barbarous  gra- 
dually refined  :  emulation  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  ' 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  is  every  where  ex- 
cited, and  the  general  situation  of  the  human  race  is 
in  a  state  of  progressive  amelioration.  Plains  un- 
bounded, waving  with  the  gifts  of  hai-vest,  seas  with 
commerce  thronged,  and  busy  forts  with  chearful  toil,  is 
every  nation's  bulwark,  and  every  people's  glory. 
Under  the  bowers  of  peace  are  indulged  the  most  ani- 
mating assurances  of  future  prosperity  ;  and  there 
the  harmony  of  Nature's  works  is  felt.  Under  a 
more  peaceful  order  of  things,  the  active  principle  in 
human  nature  would  take  a  more  favourable  direc- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  cultivating  the  science  of  hu- 
man destruction,  wc  might  expect  to  see  new  energies 
of  mind  called  forth,  and  nations  striving  for  pre-emi- 

-       nence 
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nence  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  in  the  efforts 
of  ingenuity  and  peacefulindustryjthus  founding  their 
fame  in  enlarging  the  capacities  of  human  comfort;  a 
contest  as  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we 
live,  as  of  the  religion  which  we  profess;  and  with  this 
peculiar  advantage  attending  it,  all  parties  would  be 
successful. 

The  next  event  in  which  we  find  Sir  Robert  Peel 
taking  an  active  part,  was  the  union  with  Ireland. 
This  measure  received  his  decided  support;  and  being 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  manufacturers,  and 
himself  deeply  interested,  his  countenance  had  the 
best  effect  in  this  country.  He  lamented,  however, 
that  the  luminous  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  exercise 
its  full  scope,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  his  primary 
object,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some  concessions 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  Ireland.  By  an 
union  of  the  capacities  and  exertions  of  both  coun- 
tries, great  commercial  advantages  would  have  been 
derived  to  the  empire.  But  a  free  intercourse  was 
forbidden,  and  they  are  doomed  to  remain  some  years 
longer  parted  by  restrictive  laws  and  oppressive  du- 
ties. In  the  debate  on  this  question  in  the  house  of 
commons,  Feb.  14,  1799,  ^^^^^  some  observations, 
which  regard  to  consistency  induced  him  to  make, 
be  thus  continued  : 
Sir, 
"  In  the  year  1785,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  arrange- 
ments, as  they  were  called,  I  was  a  petitioner  at  your  bar  against 
those  arrangements  with  Ireland  ;  and  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
that  I  carried  with  me  the  sentiments  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
trading  interests  of  England.     The  object  of  those  propositions  was 

C  a  to 
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to  open  a  freer  intercourse  hetwixt  two  independent  kingdoms; 
tlie  one  possessing  great  foreign  dominions,  and  an  universal  com- 
merce; the  other  possessing  no  foreign  dominions,  and  very  little 
trade  ;  and,  consequently,  enjoying  separate  interells,  as  they  al- 
ways must,  while  they  have  separate  legislatures  ;  because  they 
may  become  separate,  in  fact.  It  was  apparent,  then,  that  those 
arrangements,  however  well  intended,  would  have  been  prejudicial 
to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  The  support  1  have  given 
the  present  measure,  does  not  a,rise  from  a  change  of  sentiments, 
but  of  circumstances.  This  plan  embraces  great  advantages,  both 
political  and  commercial,  which,  by  uniting  two  countries  into 
one  country,  are  calculated  to  add  ftrength  and  security  to  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  is  so  essentially  necessary  at  this  time,  when  a  daring 
attempt  has  been  made,  both  by  intrigue,  and  force,  to  separate 
the  countries,  that  inferior  considerations  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  a  plan,  which  bids  fair  to  frustrate  such  attempts,  and  to 
consolidate  both  the  interest,  and  affections  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 
By  an  union  we  shall  become  one  people ;  and  though  the  bene- 
fits in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  will  be  chiefly  enjoyed  by  Ire- 
land ;  yet,  if  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
trading  body  of  this  nation,  from  their  patriotic  and  respectful 
silence,  a  disposition  is  manifested  to  reach  out  a  friendly  arm  to 
their  distressed  brethren,  to  raise  them  from  their  present  unhappy 
state  to  a  condition  of  ease  and  comfort  similar  to  our  own. 
This  conduct  does  the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  so 
much  honour,  that  I  feel  particular  pleasure  in  classing  myself 
amongft  that  highly  valuable  and  respectable  body  of  men. 

"  Though  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  1  think  it 
my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  sixth  resolution. 
It  must  be  the  intention  of  every  one  to  place  both  countries  on 
an  equal  footing  ;  and  though  nothing  can  be  apprehended  unfa- 
vourable to  this  country,  during  the  present  low  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  it  may  have  an  operation,  at  a  future  time,  highly  preju- 
dicial to  our  domeftic  industry.  Each  country  is  to  provide  for  its 
own  public  debt ;  and  that  of  Great  Britain  being  infinitely  laro-er 
than  the  debt  of  Ireland,  heavy  taxes  are  necessarily  imposed  on 
almost  every  article  of  consumption,  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency 
to  enhance  the  price  of  labour,that  goods  manufactured  under  such  a 
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ptessiire,  cannot  be  rendered  on  equally  low  terms  with  the  pro- 
duce of  liibour  in  jilaces  where  similar  burdens  do  not  exist.  Un- 
less this  objection  be  removed,  the  measure  cannot  be  expectec'  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  Gre;it  Britain.  I  feel  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  urge  this  point,  having  perceived  a  want  of  that  liberality 
in  the  Irish  government,  which  characterizes  our  own.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  now  subsisting  betwixt  tl:e  two  countries,  has 
lost  every  feature  of  reciprocity;  British  manul'actures  being 
lieavily  taxed  on  their  admission  into  Ireland,  whilft  the  goods  of 
that  kingdom  meet  with  every  encouragement  here.  Whatever 
maybe  the  conduct  of  Ireland  respecting  the  proposition  of  an 
union,  I  trust  the  firmness  of  administration  will  be  such,  as  to 
refuse  all  concession  to  menace  and  intrigue  ;  and  that  the  aid 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  extend  in  future  to  that  na- 
tion, will  be  received  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  affection  :  I  al- 
ways will  oppose  the  giving  much  for  nothing,  when  demanded 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

"  Having  said  thus  much  as  a  commercial  man,  I  beg  the  fur- 
ther indulgence  of  the  house  as  a  member  of  Parliament  ;  though 
it  may  be  deemed  presumption  in  me  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  the  first  abilities  in  this  house,  and  after  a  display  of 
talents  on  both  sides  which  never  were  exceeded.  I  see,  with  satis- 
faction, distingviished  members  of  opjmsition  in  their  places  ;  be- 
cause I  think  that  their  attendance  on  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions, induces  discussions  highly  useful  andgratifying  to  the  nation. 
1  cannot,  however,  compliment  them  on  the  grounds  they  have 
taken  in  the  present  debate.  The  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  so 
deejily  involved  in  this  question,  that  I  did  expect  the  nature,  and 
extent,  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  on  our  j)art  would  have  been 
strongly  laid  down,  and  formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  imj)erial 
advantages  so  forcibly  stated  by  the  friends  of  administration,  as 
to  have  enabled  the  house  to  come  to  a  matured  decision  on  the 
subject.  Not  having  been  so  assisted,  my  first  imjiressions  are 
unaltered  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  give  the  measure  my  continued 
support.  The  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature  having  been 
nequivocally  acknowledged  by  ministers,  as  it  ha_d  been  by  Par- 
liament, and  strenuoufly  insisted  on  by  the  other  side  oFthc  house, 
I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find,  that  the   measure  of  union  has 
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been-debated  by  the  latter  on  Irish  interest  only,  as  if  the  question 
were  finally  to  be  disposed  of  hei^e,  without  being  argued  ekewhere. 

*'  There  are  scarcely  two  opinions  in  this  house,  res[)ecting  the 
utility  of  an  union  at  a  proper  time,  and  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms:  though  several  gentlemen  have  expressed  their  marked 
disapprobation  of  the  meofm-e  at  this  period.  Considering  the 
state  of  Ireland,  with  a  v\'eak  government,  a  disunited  people,  and 
■with  the  standard  of  rebellion  erected  in  many  pai ts  of  it,  this 
plan  is  calculated  to  remove  such  alarming  disorders;  and  the 
sooner  the  remedy  is  applied  the  better. 

"  The  manner  of  bringing  forward  the  resolutions  is  deemed 
objectionable.  Several  gentlemen  are  of  opinion,  that  they  ought 
first  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Irish  parliament,  before  they 
had  experienced  a  discussion  here.  If  the  union  iiiVoKed  in  it 
sacrifices  to  be  made  exclusively  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  the  com- 
plaint would  h?.ve  been  just:  the  contrary,  however,  being  the  case, 
and  the  concessions  confined  to  Great  Britain,  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  been  highly  disrespectful  and  injurious  to  this  country. 

"  The  feelings  of  pride  and  national  conseqivence  have  been 
awakened  in  Ireland ;  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  loss 
of  their  separate  state,  and  distinct  legislature  :  these  are  valuable 
piivileges,  boasted  to  have  been  acquired  by  their  own  exertion  and 
patiiotism,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  the  Bi  itish  parliament.  But 
let  me  afk,  has  not  Great  Britain  likewise  valuable  privileges,  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  of  our  ancestors?  A  distinct  kip.gdom,  and 
an  independent  legislature?  A  people  united,  and  removed,  from 
every  danger,  cither  foreign  or  domestic  ?  In  forming,  there- 
fore, an  imperial  legislature,  Ireland  loses  no  rights  which  are  not 
likewise  surrendered  by  Great  Britain  ;  the  distinct  kingdoms  will 
be  mixed  into  one  compact  body,  and  thereby  derive  additional 
strength  and  security  :  Ireland  will  gain  by  the  proposed  Union, 
an  zw/jeWa/ legislature,  instead  of  a  /^ca/ legislature. 

*'  The  small  proportion  of  Irish  members  forming  a  part  of  the 
imperial  parliament  is  considered  by  many  as  a  surrender  of  their 
independence.  That  an  opinion  so  unfpunded  should  be  enter- 
tained by  a  stranger  to  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  British 
parliament  does  not  excite  much  astonishment ;  but  that  it  should 
meet  with  the  smallest  countenance  from  those  who  h^-ve  uniformly 
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declared,  thatriny  change  in  the  Irish  representation  must  be  for  the 
better,  is,  I  own,  a  little  extraordinary.  Every  member  of  this 
house  is  a  representative  of  Great  Britain,  and  does  not  consider 
his  duties  confined  to  the  place  for  which  he  was  chosen.  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  are  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  counties 
in  England,  though  individually  they  are  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented. When,  therefore,  the  two  countries  are  incorporated,  it 
will  be  both  the  duty  and  inclination  of  every  member  composing 
the  imperial  parliament,  to  promots  the  interest  of  Ireland  equally 
with  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  Ireland  losing  two-thirds  of  her  members,  she  will  in- 
crease the  number  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  ;  and  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  in  saying,  if  an  union  should 
take  place,  it  will  be  one  of  their  first  duties  to  administer  relief, 
and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  British  comforts,  and  make  them  as  flourishing  and 
happy,  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are,  from  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  a  more  liberal  system. 

"  The  remarks  of  the  honourable  member  who  spoke  first  (Mr.  • 
Hobhouse)  respecting  an  increase  of  absentees,  merits  particular 
notice.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  injury  which 
has  already  resulted  to  the  tister  kingdom,  from  this  circumstance. 
In  a  country,  however,  governed  by  equal  laws  and  a  free  consti- . 
tution,  I  see  no  practicable  means  of  compelling  a  residence,  or  re- 
moving the  existing  evil,  under  the  present  order  of  things.  The 
proposed  union  will  have  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  that  on 
which  the  honourable  Gentleman  founds  his  opposition.  Scotland, 
and  the  parts  of  England  most  remote  from  London,  sustain  no 
injury  on  account  of  people  of  rank  and  property  spending  a  great 
proportion  of  their  time  and  income  in  the  capital.  Manufactures,, 
and  other  considerable  objects  of  labour,  generally  flourish  most  at 
a  distance  from  the  seat  of  luxury,  e.nd  the  gay  pursuits  of  genteel 
tife.  The  want  of  access  to  the  mone)  circulating  in  England  keeps 
Ireland  comparatively  poor  and  uninoustnous.  When  the  British. 
markets  are,  therefore,  laid  open,  property  sent  from  that  king- 
dom will  be  returned  through  the  medium  of  industry,  by  which 
»n  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 

''  The  mind,  unaccustomed  to  embrace  objects  of  immense  mag- 
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ritude,  wiil  be  assisted  by  a  commercial  intercourse.  Suppose  two 
houses  in  business,  one  of  which  is  of  the  first  respectability,  with 
an  immense  capital,  and  extensive  dealings  in  every  part  of  the 
globe;  the  other  in  a  comparatively  low  situaiioU,  with  but  little 
property,  limited  credit,  and  confined  connections,  and  a  proposal 
is  made  by  the  former,  to  take  the  latter  into  partnership  on  equal 
terms  ;  such  an  offer  never  having  been  refused,  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose is  eagerly  accepted  :  in  this  case,  each  party  will  lose  his 
distinct  firm,  and  the  two  houses  become  one.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  ask  here,  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies,  though  both  may  be 
benefited. 

"  The  clamours  raised  against  the  Union  by  interested  men  in 
Ireland,  may  for  a  time  mislead  the  judgment  of  many  people  ; 
the  delusion  however  cannot  be  of  long  continuance  ;  and  a  pro* 
position,  the  most  liberal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
acceptance  of  which  the  salvation  of  Ireland  depends,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  sentiments  of  satisfaction,  and  gratitude,  in  the  end, 
when  reason  shall  take  the  place  of  passion  ;  when  policy  shall 
prevail  over  prejudice  J  and  wisdom  shall  govern,  where  enthu-* 
siasm  misleads." 

This  speech,  containing  a  body  of  plain  and  manly 
ar<yument,  came  home  "  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  the  people"  in  both  countries.  It  was  circulated 
with  much  diligence  in  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  have 
contributed,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  recon-- 
oile  the  measure  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  during  the  de- 
tail of  this  great  national  measure,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
again  solicited  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  insisted 
flrongly  that  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
Ireland,  ought  to  render  it  an  object  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  sister  kingdom  ;  that  a  poor  cannot 
but  be  benefited  by  union  with  an  affluent  neighbour 
in  free  intercourse  nd  equal  rights  j  that  the  indul- 
gences 
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pcnces  already  allowed  had,  without  impedlno;  the 
pro?!perity  of  this  country, contributed  to  the  salvation 
of  Ireland;  that  although  the  objections  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  in  a  commercial  view,  arose  chiefly 
from  the  ivoolkn  trade,  yet  there  was  another  branch 
of  manufacture  (the  colioii)  which,  engaging  as  large 
a  capital,  and  employing  as  great  a  nurribcr  of  hands, 
rivalled  in  importance  this  ancient  staple  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  although  the  regulations  respecting 
the  cotton-trade  had  not  been  framed  accordins:  to 
.his  wishes,  and  would  materially  affect  his  interests, 
yet  as  he  would  never  bring  his  indhulnal  in  compe- 
tition with  the ^^wfr^/ good,  he  would  give  his  cordial 
support  to  the  grand  measure. 

The  magnitude  of  the  national  debt,  requiring  very 
heavy  contributions  to  be  levied  on  the  people,  im- 
poses so  arduous  a  task  on  the  minister  of  finance, 
that  without  extensive  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  his  country,  he  would  be  very  ill  qualified  to  dis- 
'charge  with  effect  this  painful  but  necessary  part  of 
his  duty*  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  nature  of  his 
engagements,  as  well  as  from  the  spirit  of  enquiry 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  has  long  been  in  the  habit 
■of  turning  his  thoughts  to  the  investigation  of  the 
finances  of  his  country,  particularly  where  they  are 
<!onnected  with  the  subject  of  commerce.  He  insists 
that  the  revenue,  so  far  from  being  benefited,  is  pro- 
portionally injured,  whenever  money  is  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  industry,  whilst  it  is  in  an  active  and 
productive  state.  That  the  capital  of  an  individual 
in  trade  may,  on  an  average,  produce  to  him  10/.  per 
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cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  nation  is  at  tbc  same 
time  deriving  an  advantage  from  the  same  capital 
equal  to  50/  percent.;  that  is,  a  property  accrues  to 
the  nation  yearly'  by  the  employment  of  a  given  sum 
in  trade  equal  to  one  half  of  that  sum ;  and  that  there- 
fore to  draw,  and  spend  money  from  such  a  source, 
must  either  be  done  with  the  improvidence  of  a  pro- 
digal, or  argue  extreme  inability  in  the  financier. 

A  character  of  so  much  importance  in  the  scale  of 
society,  who  by  industry  and  talents  had  raised  him- 
self to  high  consideration,  and  who,  in  amassing  a 
princely  fortune,  had  contributed  so  much,  by  the 
extension  of  a  new  brnnch  of  commerce,  to  the  na- 
tional prosperity,  could  not  long  elude  the  paternal 
eye  of  the  Sovereign.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of 
Nov.  1801 ,  we  find  his  majesty  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  baronet,  as  the  meed  of  merit,  sua  frctmia 
Jaudi',  and  as  a  mark,  of  his  majesly's  approbation  of 
the  steady  consistency,  and  unimpeachcd  integrity, 
which  had  distinguished  every  part  of  his  conduct 
both  in  public  and  private  life.  Distinguished  merit 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  "  noble  of  Nature's  own 
creating:"  virtus  est  optima  nobiliias.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  an  eminent  and  exemplary  instance  of  the  quisque 
sua  faher  fortuncc^  and  of  the  excellency  of  the  con- 
stitution, under  which  men  of  talents  and  industry 
may  advance  themselves  in  life,  and  by  consistency 
of  conduct,  and  uniform  endeavours  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  obtain  distinguished  ho-r 
nours,  from  the  patriotic  exercise  of  a  virtuous  Sove-r 
reign's  prerogative. 

If 
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If  the  origin  of  ambition  be  the  desire,  and  the  ob- 
icct  of"  it  the  enjoyment  of  that  pre-cminen.cc,  which 
gives  dominion  over  the  affections  of  mankind,  it  be- 
comes a  strong  incitement  to  virtuous  action.  To 
be  hailed  by  distant  ages  as  benefactors,  "  to  noble 
minds  is  honourable  meed."  To  have  lived  for  those 
who  are  to  live,  when  we  bend  beneath  the  snow  of 
years,  or  arc  gathered  to  our  fathers:  to  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  remote  posterity  that  glow  of  grateful  affec- 
tion, which  hovers  around  the  tomb  of  departed  worth, 
and  thus  to  transcend  the  narrow  bourne  of  present 
exifetence,  and  have  a  name  in  future  times,  is  the  en- 
viable privilege  of  genius,  and  the  laudable  object  of 
honourable  am.bition. 

The  next  public  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  developes 
more  fully,  perhaps,  than  any  other  the  true  com- 
plexion of  his  character,  the  pure  benevolence  which 
animates  his  bosom  ;  we  allude  to  the  bill  which  he 
brought  into  parliament,  in  1802,  to  "  Ameliorate  the 
Condition  of  Appreatices  in  the  Cotton  and  Woollen 
Trade."  Although  human  labour  has  been  so  much 
abridged  by  ingenious  machinery,  in  the  former  of 
these  branches  of  our  commerce,  yet  the  unprece- 
dented increase  which  it  has  experienced  within  the 
last  fourteen  years,  arising  from  these  improvements, 
has  given  increased  eniployment  to  many  thousands 
of  poor  persons,  mostly  children  taken  from  work- 
houses in  the  capital,  and  other  parts  of  the  countrv. 

These  children  were  a  burden  to  their  respective 
parishes;  and  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  ex  pence 
of  subsisting  and  supporting  the  needy  part  of  them 
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and  their  families,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  often  for- 
got the  tender  offices  of  humanity,  in  their  eagerness 
to  exonerate  themselves  from  the  maintenanee  of  these 
unfortunate  infants.  Accordingly  they  u'ere  fre- 
quently sent  to  factories,  where  no  accommodation 
was  provided  for  them,  no  attention  paid  to  their 
morals,  and  where  they  often  contracted  infectious 
disorders,  the  consequence  of  excessive  labour,  of  un- 
wholesome food,  and  of  the  want  of  cleanliness.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  long  lamented  the  existence  of  these 
evils,  and  it  is  one  of  the  highest  satisfactions  of  his 
life  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  lessening  the 
sum  of  human  misery.  It  has  ever  been  bis  opinion, 
that  children  ought  early  to  be  habituated  to  industry, 
and,  under  proper  regulations,  might  be  taken  from 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  no  employment  offers,  to 
situations  more  favourable  to  commerce.  Although  in 
this  country,  where  every  social  virtue  is  cherished, 
many  instances  have  occurred  of  masters  treating 
these  parish-apprentices  with  parental  care  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  their  deserted  condition, 
deprived  of  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  be- 
reaved of  the  protecting  arm  of  a  father,  the  motives 
of  interest  in  the  employer  often  blunted  the  best 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  made  the  patronage  of 
these  orphans  and  fatherless  well  worthy  the  benevo- 
lence of  that  character,  whose  pride  it  has  ever  been 
to  befriend  suffering  humanity,  and  especially  to  place 
these  helpless  innocents  within  the  peculiar  protection 
of  the  law. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  long  preparing  the  way 

for 
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for  this  p^eneral  reform,  by  introducing  salutary  regu- 
lations into  his  own  factories;  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour,  that  the  growth  of  the  children  might  not  be 
impeded  ;  j}roviding  them  proper  nutriment,  insist- 
ing on  the  observance  of  cleanliness  in  their  working- 
rooms,  their  persons,  and  sleeping  apartments.  He 
ever  considered  these  unfortunate  and  deserted  beings 
as  a  part  of  his  own  family,  and  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  afford  them  instruction,  both  religious  and 
moral.  He  has,  therefore,  for  many  years  employed 
nnasters  in  the  working-roon)s,  to  whom  each  appren- 
tice reads  at  least  one  lesson  every  day.  In  this  prac- 
tice of  uniting  mental  instruction  with  labour,  by  an 
inconsiderable  daily  sacrifice  of  time,  his  most  san- 
guine wishes  were  realized.  Supported  by  this  ex- 
perience, after  meeting  with  opposition  from  some 
who  were  impatient  of  any  restrictions,  and  from 
others  whose  feelings  were  more  compassionate  than 
their  judgment  was  informed,  he  succeeded  by  per- 
severance in  obtaining  an  act  passed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  in  the 
cotton  and  woollen  factories.  And,  convinced  of  the 
practicability  as  well  as  utility  by  the  experiment 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  hoped  that  the  legisla- 
ture will, extend  its  protection  to  other  classes  of  the 
poor,  and  at  once  promote  public  good  and  individual 
happiness,  by  regulations  adapted  to  their  respective 
situations  and  pursuits. 

The  cotton-trade  has  been  so  frequently  iilluded  to, 
and  is  under  so  many  obligations  to  the  talents  of  Sir 
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Robert  Peel,  as  well  as  an  object  of  so  much  national 
importance,  that  it  will  require  no  apology  for  inter- 
weaving here  a  short  abstract  of  its  history.  Lanca- 
shire is  its  emporium  ;  and  although  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  many  parts  of  Scotland,  participate  in 
itj  yet  their  combined  amount  is  trifling,  compared 
with  its  magnitude  in  the  district  to  which  we  allude. 
Providence  has  not  bestowed  any  large  portion  offer- 
tile  land  on  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  defi- 
ciency has  been  amply  compensated  by  abundance  of 
coals,  pure  water,  and  powerful  streams,  without  which 
factories  cannot  flourish.  The  barrenness  of  the  soil 
is  here  concealed  by  the  great  number  of  handsome 
houses  and  neat  cottages  that  attract  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  engaged  early  in 
commercial  pursuits,  had  acquired,  when  a  very  young 
man,  not  only  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton-trade,  but  a  very  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
merc<&,  in  its  broad  scale,  as  a  national  concern. 

This  great  object,  inconsiderable  on  his  first  con- 
nexion with  it,  but  seeming  to  grow  with  his  growth, 
cannot  but  afford  him  a  subject  of  just  exultation, 
when  he  observes,  that  by  the  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  capitals  employed  in  it,  by  himself  and  others,  it 
is  now  became  one  of  the  great  sources  of  national 
wealth  and  prosperity.  But  bow  enviable  must  be  the 
enjoyment  of  his  reflections,  to  witness  the  subsist- 
ence, affluence,  anel  happiness  diffused  among  the 
numerous  families  employed  in  his  works,  entrusted 

with 
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with  his  property,  and  participating  of  the  fruits  of 
his  industry.-*  He  seems  to  have  considered  the 
work-people  employed  by  him  as  his  [):irtners,  and 
would  long  since  have  withdrawn  from  these  exten- 
sive  concerns,  had  he  not  conceived  himseU  of  more 
essential  service  to  the  community,  whilst  so  eng;ig- 
ed,  than  he  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  shades  of 
retirement.  How  often  has  he  been  heard  to  say,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  of  his  life  arises  from 
the  persuasion  that  thousands  are  more  bene^ted  than 
himself  by  the  active  state  of  his  capital !  The  poor 
acquire  through  this  medium  every  necessary  and 
convenience  which  can  contribute  to  human  comfort: 
,  the  master  cannot  enjoy  more,  and  is  incumbered 
with  apprehensions  and  anxieties  to  which  the  former 
are  strangers  ! 

The  extent  to  which  the  cotton-trade  may  be  car- 
ried cannot  perhaps  be  defined  :  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  world  into 
which  it  is  introduced,  have  multiplied  so  rapidly,  as 
to  afford  strong  ground  to  hope  that  it  has  not  yet 
grown  much  beyond  the  state  of  infancy.  Its  effects, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  conduce  so  highly  to  the 
national  prosperity,  that  our  foreign  rivals,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  importance,  view  its  progress  in  this 
country  with  envy  and  regret.  Timid  minds  only  su- 
perficially acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances 
essential  to  success  in  it,  have  given  way  to  unfounded 
fears  of  rivalship,  and  apprehend  that  we  shall  soon 

j  *  The  number  of  persons  employed  by  him  is  not  fewer  than 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND. 
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lose  our  pre-eminence  in  this  valuable  traffic.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  remarkable  for  his  confidence  in  the 
fallacy  of  these  fears,  contending  that,  as  long  as  it 
receives  the  protection  of  government,  it  is  fenced 
round  with  too  many  advantages  to  be  easily  diverted 
from  its  present  channel.  The  nature,  habits,  and 
ingenuity  peculiar  to  this  country,  are  strong  barriers 
which  will  never  permit  these  suppositions  to  be  re- 
alized. The  liberal  policy  of  this  kingdom,  and  its 
free  constitution,  sanction,  protect,  and  encourage 
men  employing  princely  fortunes  in  trade,  and  enable 
them,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the 
country,  to  push  their  commercial  enterprizcs  to  an 
extent  unknown,  and  not  to  be  attained  in  any  other 
country.  The  capital  employed  in  this  trade,  and  in 
the  different  branches  connected  with  it,  and  depen-^ 
detit  upon  it,  is  at  least  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  the  people  engaged  in  and  deriving 
support  from  it,  are  not  fewer  than  eight  hundred 
thousand. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  cotton- trade  was  greatly 
assisted  by  ingenious  improvements,  invented  by  the 
unrivalled  talents  of  the  late  Sir  Rich.  Arkwright.  But 
his  complex  machinery  has  been  since  so  much  sim- 
plified, and  at  the  same  time  rendered  so  much  more 
productive,  so  many  iniprovements  have  been  added, 
combined,  and  made  to  assist  each  other,  that  it  now 
derives  a  great  share  of  its  practicable  utility  from  the 
ingenuity  of  other  hands.  So  circumstanced,  so  estab- 
lished and  protected,  have  we  any  thing  to  apprehend 
from  foreign  rivalship  ?  In  the  year  17 SO,  the  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  cotton -wool  imported  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  Xo  five  millions  of  pounds  weight;  but  Irom 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  it  nuiy  be  stated 
from  forty  to  fifty  millions  annually.  Very  little  of 
this  immense  quantity  is  exported  in  an  unimproved 
state.  Ireland  is  provided  with  a  little,  and  small 
quantities  are  occasionally  sent  to  the  continent. 

There  are  no  documents  by  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained  with  accuracy  the  value  of  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured for  home  and  foreign  consumption.  About 
five  millions  of  ])0unds  of  twist,  in  a  state  partly  manu- 
factured, are  annually  exported  to  the  continent  and 
Ireland.  Suppose  every  pound  of  cotton  is  woilh^  oa 
an  average,  when  imported,  eighteen  pence,  and  when 
consumed  at  home,  or  sent  abroad  in  a  manufactured 
state,  that  it  is  worth  eight  shillings,  the  advantage  to 
the  nation  will   not  be    much   less  than   fourteen" 

MILLIONS  STERLING  ANNUALLY.       HoW  mUch  of  this 

immense  sum  reaches  his  Majesty's  exclicquer, 
through  the  jnedium 'of  duties,  and  the  consumption 
of  exciseable  commodities  within  the  year  in  which 
the  return  is  made,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  the  only  di- 
rect taxes  being  laid  on  cotton  goods  when  printed, 
which  arc  returned  to  the  merchant  on  exportation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  house  pays  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand POUNDS  annually  to  the  excise-oliiee  on  printed 
good?. 

When  our  local  advantages  are  duly  appreciated, 
as  well  as  our  knowledge,  capital,  and  habits,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  great  national  ohijcct  afforcis  a  re- 
source of  a  permanent  nature,  likely  to  increase,  and 
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promises   to  operate  powerfully   in   the   commercial 
scale,  so  as  to  incline  the  balance  of  trade  with  other 
countries  in  favour  of  our  own.     Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
uniformly  opposed,  in   parliament,  every  attempt  to 
lessen   the  consequence  of  the  labour  employed  in 
producing  articles  of  manufacture  for  foreign  mar- 
kets ;  and  contended,  that  our  maritime  strength  and 
amicable  intercourse   with   foreign    powers   must  be 
greatly  promoted,  by  the  number  of  seamen  neces- 
sarily employed  in  such  intercourse,  and  by  our  abi- 
lity to  accommodate  the  wants  of  foreign   nations. 
There  are  many  circumstances  which  render  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  raised  in  the  empire  inadequate  to  its  con- 
sumption :  increased  population  is  one;  another,  more 
preponderating,  is   the  accumulated  wealth   of  the 
country  circulating  freely  through  the  different  or- 
ders   of  society.     Every  man,  under  our  excellent 
constitution,  is  at  liberty,  within  his  own  means,  to 
choose  his  own  food,  and  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  being  much  improved,  the  consumption 
of  animal   food,  which  may  be  considered  compara- 
tively as  a  luxury,  is  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
twenty  years.     The  quantity  of  grass-land  has  kept 
pace  with  it,  and  the  plough  has  become  proportion- 
ably  inactive.     This  chjingc  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
whilst  one  individual,  by  his  industry  in  manufac- 
tures, is  able  to  procure  for  us  from    foreign  store- 
houses, in  exchange  for  his  labour,  as  much  corn  as 
three  men  can  raise  by  their  united  labour  in  farming 
districts  :  which  is  actually  the  fact. 

In  public  life  a  man  but  very  partially  developes  his 

character. 
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chnrnctcr.  He  steps  forth  from  his  retirement  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and  his  actions 
having  an  uhirnatc  reference  to  its  rpj)robationj  every 
attitude  is  constrained,  and  every  movement  circum- 
spect. It  is  only  in  the  shade,  in  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  d(Mnestic  occuj)ation,  that  he  tlirows  off  his 
(lisf^nisc,and  discloses  his  form  and  substance.  Amono" 
his  servants  he  appears  in  his  undress  :  he  neither  si- 
iimlates  nor  dissimulates  before  them.  Investigate  the 
avocations  of  the  day,  and  go  into  the  walks  where 
his  evenings  are  spent,  if  you  would  delineate  the  fea- 
tures of  Truth  and  Nature. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  his  person  tall,  manly,  and 
well  proportioned.  His  eye,  when  he  speaks,  h'ghts 
np  his  countenance  with  peculiar  animation.  His 
nddress  is  affable,  unembarrassed,  and  very  engaging. 
Unafteeted  and  unassuming  himsclr^  he  possesses,  in 
t\n  eminent  degree,  the  pleasing  art  of  dispelling,  un^ 
perceived,  the  diffidence  of  strangers,  and  by  adapting 
himself  with  great  facility  to  the  circumstances  of 
others,  renders  all  pleased  wit-h  his  societv,  by  render- 
ing them  pleased  with  themselves.  Thus,  the  friend 
of  merit,  however  humble  and  unaflorned,  he  is  equally 
-disposed  as  competent  to  resist  the  insolence  of  op- 
pression, and  to  mortify  the  arrogance  of  self-sufu- 
ciency. 

'  In  conversation  he  is  very  attentive  and  communi- 
cative, relishing  extremely  sallies  of  wit  in  others,  and 
is  not  infrequently  very  happy  himself  in  rei)artee. 
Although  he  has  greatly  improved  his  intellectual  fa- 
culties, by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books,  par- 
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ticularly  on  the  subject  of  the  history,  commerce,  and 
constitution  of  his  native  country  ;  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  his  mind  has  derived  its  chief  advantages  from  an 
attentive  observation  of  men  and  manners,  which 
probably  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  give  novelty 
and  originality  to  his  ideas.  Being  much  conversant 
with  the  world,  and  having  had  transactions  with 
every  class  of  society,  he  has  acquired  a  very  quick 
perception  of  human  character,  without  imbibing 
the  narrow  prejudices  and  suspicious  circumspection 
usually  attendant  on  such  various  intercourse.  Col- 
loquiiil  discussions  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  con- 
stitute his  chief  delight;  and  to  an  early  habit  of  ab- 
stracting and  generalizing  his  ideas,  he  unites  the  cu- 
riosity of  a  naturalist,  and  the  eye  of  an  acute  observer. 

Never  disdaining  to  learn,  and  as  little  solicitous  to 
conceal  his  ignorance,  as  unambitious  to  display  his 
knowledge,  whenever  a  new  idea  of  importance  is 
offered,  his  mind  eagerly  embraces  it,  and  revolving 
and  presenting  it  in  different  lights,  seldom  dismisses 
it  until  he  has  made  himself  perfectly  master  of,  and 
perhaps  improved  it. 

With  concerns  so  extensive,  branching  out  to  such 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  this  multiplicity  would  have  distracted 
and  absorbed  all  his  thoughts  ;  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  thar  the  principal  direction  of  one  of  the 
first  concerns  in  Europe  has  been  intrusted  to  his 
management.  The  more  attentive  observers  dis- 
covered with  astonishment  that  the  different  branches 
of  the  cotton-lrade,  usually  engaging  ihc  attention 

and 
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and  capital  of  five  or  six  distinct  houses,  are  united 
and  brought  into  a  focus  by  the  admirable  system 
founded  on  practical  knowledge,  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  originated,  and  from  which  he  has  never  depart- 
ed :  a  system  so  appropriate  and  simple,  that  this 
immense  commercial  machine  is  directed  with  ease, 
and  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  so  entirely 
fitted  to  each  other,  that  each  separately  derives 
strength  and  utility  from  the  rest.  In  fine,  it  has 
often  been  remarked  with  surprize,  that  always  easy 
and  unembarrassed,  he  betrays  neither  care  nor 
anxiety. 

Business  carried  on  so  successful! v,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  required  the  aid  of  men  of  talents;  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  accordingly  evinced  considerable  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  in  the  choice  he  has  made  of  the 
confidential  persons  he  has  attached  to  his  concerns  ; 
and  the  considerable  fortunes  that  have  been  made  by 
them,  unequalled  in  point  of  numbers  and  extent  in 
any  other  private  establishment  in  the  kingdom,  are 
unanswerable  proofs  of  the  merit  of  the  agents,  as  well 
as  of  the  liberality  of  the  employer.  Under  such  ap- 
parent pressure,  the  mind  was  but  little  fettered,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  time  has  been  bestowed  on  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  When  the  enterprizing  traveller 
enters  the  unexplored  desert,  he  requires  the  incessant 
exertion  of  his  ingenuity  and  vigilance  to  discover  and 
keep  in  the  right  path  :  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  him,  he  looks  on  every  side,  and  surveys 
the  vast  unknown  with  an  anxious  eye:  the  uncer- 
tainty of  connections,  the  defalcation  of  friends,  and 
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the  treacliery  of  servants,  have  deterred  thonsRnds 
from  the  attempt,  or  exposed  them  to  certain  failiirc. 
His  first  success,  hou^ever  small,  is  very  encouraging 
to  himl  a  dexterous  escape  from  some  precipices,  and 
unremitting  abstinence  from  some  indulgences,  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  others,  inspire  him  with  increase 
ing  confidence  in  himself;  till  having  explored  the 
dangerous  way  again  and  again,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  bearings,  he  is  enabled  to  point 
them  out  to  others,  an4  thus  renders  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  a  community  interested  in  the  discovery. 

With  the  utmost  liberality  towards  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  religious  opinions,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the 
decided  supporter  of  the  established  church.  Sen* 
sible  how  much  religion  contributes  to  uphold  the 
fair  fabric  of  social  order,  he  has  given  every  encou- 
ragementj  by  liberal  and  undeviating  example,  to 
promote  religious  impressions  among  his  work-people. 
By  his  regular  attendance  on  divine  worship  with  his 
numerous  family  of  children  and  domestics,  he  also 
excites  among  his  tenantry  a  more  lively  interest  in 
their  respective  duties.  When  the  superior  classes 
of  society,  by  their  example,  give  consequence  to  the 
decencies  of  religion,  and  manifest  themselves  a  real 
and  predominant  solicitude  to  strengthen  its  hold 
upon  the  human  heart,  they  promote  more  essentially 
the  amelioration  of  the  general  mass,  than  by  the  en- 
dowment of  hospitals^  or  the  augmentation  of  the 
penal  code.  It  is  only  when  the  nerve  of  virtue  is 
relaxed  among  the  great,  that  the  contagion  of  vice 
descends  with  accelerated  violence  among  the  imitat- 
ing 
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ing  multitude.  Every  noble  mind,  therefore,  feels  it 
an  incumbent  duty  to  give  support,  by  precept  and 
cxiimple,  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

To  detail  all  the  private  and  public  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  the  moral  virtues,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
would  give  this  memoir  too  much  the  air  of  a  pane- 
gyric ;*  which  aspires  only  to  be  a  collection  of  facts, 
from  which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  inferences. 
As  the  merit  by  which  he  acquired  made  him  worthy 
of  his  fortune,  so  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it,  in 
communicating  the  means  of  comfort  to  all  around 
him,  exceedingly  endears  him  to  a  very  extensive 
circle,  and  makes  him  worthy  of  the  honours  which 
liave  been  bestowed  on  him.  Although  he  has  long 
ceased  to  regard  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  except  as  the  means  of  doing 
good,  yet  he  has  not  lost  the  habit  of  minute  attention 
to  his  finances.  His  mansion  is  the  residence  of  hos- 
pitality, but  unemcumbered  with  any  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  retinue.  He  never  retires  into  the  impenetrable 
recesses  of  his  house,  inaccessible  to  the  modest  peti- 
tioner, and  abandoning  every  species  of  exigence  to 
the  care  of  Providence ;  but  his  ear  is  at  all  times  open 
to  the  suit  of  the  meanest,  and  none  ever  retire  from 
his  gate  before  their  wants  have  been  listened  to. 

All  public  institutions  of  extensive  utility  find  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel  an  active  and  powerful  patron. 
Among  others  we  distinguish  the  following;  Christ's 
Hospital,  of  which   he  is  a  governor  ;    the  Literary 

*  Integritatem  ct  abstinentiam  in  tanto  viro  referre  injuria  vir- 
tutum  fuerit.  Tac.  \'it.  Agric. 
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Fund,  of  which  he  is  vice-president ;  and  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  fund  of 
which  he  augmented  in  the  year  I  SOI,  by  a  donation 
of  ^  thousand  founds.  He  has  been  lately  chosen,  in 
the  most  flattering  manner,  president  of  the  Hbuse  of 
Recovery  in  Manchester  ;  and  he  makes  annual  do- 
nations of  large  sums  to  the  poor  of  Tamvvorth,  in 
Staffordshire,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Bury,  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

Among  innumerable  acts  of  benevolence  which  de- 
lineate a  character  in  more  forcible  as  well  as  intelli- 
gible colours,  than  any  flourishes  of  the  pencil,  the 
following,  as  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  the  man- 
ner with  vvhich  the  value  of  benefits  mtiy  be  enhanced, 
as  they  arc  unparalleled  for  the  substantial  liberality 
with  v.'hich  enlarged  benevolence  can  confer  favours, 
deserve  to  be  distinguished.  A  rectory  on  his  estate 
having  become  vacant,  he  solicited  the  chancellor, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  bestow  it  on  the 
Rev.  James  Hargteaves,  A.^M.  a  gentleman  every 
way  worthy  of  his  patronage,  whose  amiable  manners 
conciliate  the  esteem  of  all  who  share  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  seals,  however,  having  been  suddenly  en- 
trusted into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  the  desired 
appointment  did  not  take  place.  But  to  alleviate  the 
mortification  of  disappointment,  Sir  Robert  Peel  pur- 
chased for,- and  presented  his  friend  to  a  living  of 
equal  value. 

Three  years  have  not  elapsed,  since  a  house  of  the 
first  consequence  in  the  cotton-trade,  by  imprudently 
extending  its  speculations  beyond  its  capital,  was,  from 

some 
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some  unforeseen  circumstances,  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
riijitcy.  Informed  of  their  pressing  exigency,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  parties,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rescued  them  from  their  impending  ca- 
lamity, by  an  immediate  loan  of  fourteen  thousnnd 
pounds.  Reluctant  favours  are  ungracious,  humiliat- 
ing, and  often  render  an  obligation  useless: 

Gratia  ab  officio,  quod  mora  tardat,  abest. 
But  how  affecting  to  a  feeling  heart  are  the  grace  and 
kindness  with  which  promptness  a  thousand  fold  en- 
hances the  value  of  benefits  !    The  seasonablencss  of 
this  accommodation,  more  perhaps  than   its  magni- 
tude,   effected   their   deliverance.     There  is   also  a 
dignified   disinterestedness    in    this    benevolent   act, 
which  the  more  it  is  considered,  excites  the  greater 
admiration.     Tliis  house  had  been  long  an  obstinate 
rival  to  his  own,  and  an  opportunity  now  offered  of 
witnessing  its  fall,  and  of  rising  on  its   ruins.     But  -^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  rather  than   elevate   himself  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others',  generously  extended  the  hand 
of  friendship,  and  nobly  supported  his  competitor. 

The  affluent  enjoy  son)e  privileges  exclusively  their 
own  ;  of  these  the  luxury  of  relieving  distress  is  the  -r 
most  enviable.  The  widow's  tears,  and  the  orphan's 
pra\^ers,  are  a  feast  of  which  they  only  participate  in 
any  considerable  degree.  It  has  been  doubted,  whe- 
ther any  virtues  exist  in  those  bosoms  in  which  bene- 
volence is  a  stranger  :  perfect  they  cannot  be,  and 
exalted  they  will  never  seem,  whose  hearts  are  not 
warmed  with  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness."  "  Sweet 
inercy  is  nobility's  true  badge."     As  the  confluence 
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of  drops  makes  up  the  *'  multitudinous  ocean  ;*'  so 
the  unremitting,  but  unostentatious  "  curre;^it  of  daily 
kindnesses,  incessantly  flowing  and  gliding  in  silent 
secrecy  along  the  private  walks  of  life,  exciting  nei- 
ther the  notice  nor  the  applause  of  the  world,  pours 
an  unobserved  but  copious  tribute  into  the  store  of 
human  comforts." 

Very  few  (not  four)  years  since,  a  family,  consisting 
of  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  whose  property, 
which  was  very  considerable,  had  been  embarked  in 
trade,  was  reduced,  by  adverse  and  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  complete  wreck:  the  daughters  hav- 
ing entrusted  their  property,  which  was  not  less  than 
five  thousand  pounds  each,  to  their  brothers,  partici- 
pated in  their  misfortunes.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  his 
characteristic  liberality,  respecting  "  the  Corinthian 
pillar  of  polished  society  even  in  the  dust,'*  obtained 
an  honourable  and  lucrative  appointment  for  each  of 
the  sons,  and  presented  a  thousand  pounds  to  each  of 
the  daughters ! 

These  are  plain  unvarnished  facts,  which  panegyric 
cannot  embellish,  nor  malice  attribute  to  unworthy 
motives.  This  is  a  species  of  benevolence,  which 
publicity  cannot  gratify,  nor  the  voice  of  fame  flatter: 
with  a  noiseless  and  unostentatious  industry  it  seq.ks 
the  sequestered  walks  of  misery,  surprizes  modest 
worth  with  unsolicited  kindness,  bids  misfortune  be 
comforted,  and  plucks  from  the  bosom  of  sorrow  the 
thorn  of  affliction.  Escutcheons  may  emblazon,  and 
monuments  may  vie  with  each  other  in  perpetuating 
a  name  ;  but  there  is  no  inscription  so  eloquent  as 

the 
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tlic  silent  finger  of  charity  pointing  to  the  noblest  of 
all  mausoleums,  the  "  orphan  paying  a  grateful  visit 
to  the  grave  of  bis  benefactor,  and  (lrop}>ing  the  tear 
of  filial  sorrow  over  the  spot  where  his  fath.cr  sleeps." 
Many  other  instances  of  dclieatc  and  liberal  bene- 
volence are  here  omitted,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
1^  beneficiary  as  of  the  benefactor;  and  we  shall  here  close 
our  memoir,  conscious  that  we  have  already  placed 
before  the  eye  of  the  public  such  a  collection  of  facts, 
relative  to  his  public  and  private  life,  as  will  enable 
every  reader  to  form,  perhaps,  not  a  very  inadequate 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


■«- Ta'»-X-«<i 


HON.  WILLIAM  CORNWALLIS, 

ADMIRAL  OP  THE  BLUE,  IIKAR  ADMIRAL  OF  ENGLAND, 
AND  COMMAISIDEK  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE  CHANNEL  FLEET. 
"    VIRTUS    VINCIT    INVIDIAS." 

NATURE  has  not  only  pointed  out  to  individual 
animals,  but  even  to  wliole  societies  of  rational  beings, 
the  best  means  for  achieving  their  protection  arid  de- 
fence. To  one  nation  she  assigns  broad  and  rapid 
rivers  as  boundaries,  which  may  not  be  passed  with 
impunity;  to  another,  sands  and  deserts,  where  in- 
vading armies  arc  doomed  to  perish  by  hunger,  or  by 
thirst;  to  a  third,  high  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, which  cannot  be  scaled  without  immense  diffi- 
culty and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  assailants. 

To  this  highly-favoured  country  she  has  been 
eminently  bountiful,  not  only  by  a  felicitous  disjunc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  continent,  but  also  by  a 
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position  peculiarly  suitable  for  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  above  all,  by  the  intervention  of  the  ocean, 
which,  environing  us  on  every  side,  points  out  that 
element  on  vi'hich  we  are  best  calculated  to  contend 
and  to  conquer. 

This^ obvious  truth  has  been  known  and  acknow- 
ledged from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history  ;  but 
unhappily,  until  a  recent  epoch,  it  was  not  always 
steadily  and  uniformly   acted  upon.     Our  Edwards, 
and  our  Henrys,  smitten  with  a  love  of  glory,  and 
swayed  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  rather  than  by  the 
dictates  of  sound  policy,  conceived  ridiculous  preten- 
sions in  respect  to  foreign  empire,  and,  as  kings  of 
England,  wasted  the  blood  of  their  feudal  followers 
(for  regular  armies,  as  well  as  regular  fleets,  were  then 
unknown),   on   purpose  to  attain    a  diadem,   which 
would  have   rendered  their  native  dominions  a  pro- 
vince to   France!     Even   in  latter  times,. statesmen, 
who  never  viewed  the  ocean  but  when  contemplating 
it  from  their  castellated  mansions   in   the   maritime 
counties,  and  never  were  borne  on  it,  but  while  ra- 
pidly wafted  in  a  packet  across  the  straits  of  Dover, 
have  been  miserably  ignorant  in  respect  to  the  true 
strength,  natural  defence,  and  potent  resources  of  our 
isle.     Lifted  to  power,   on   the  obsequious  back  of 
party,  and  retaining  their  exalted  station   by  the  dis- 
play of  a  gaudy  and   unsubstantial   eloquence,  they 
forgot  the  genius  of  the  nation  which  they  were  un- 
happily destined  to  rule,  and,  intoxicated  with  the  cup 
of  ambition,  dreamed  of  achieving  conquests  on  a  new 
element. 

But, 
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But,  notwithstanding  a  few  seductive  exceptions, 
the  history  of  all  our  wars,  particularly  the  last,  will 
evince  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  continental  ac- 
quisitions, and  that  we  are  fitted,  not  for  the  empire 
of  the  earth,  but  of  the  ocean  ;  that  our  victories  on 
the  former  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  hollow 
and  unsubstantial,  and  that  it  is  by  attending  to 
our  ships  and  oiir  seamen  ;  by  supplying  our  dock- 
yards and  our  naval  arsenals;  by  establishing  and  fol- 
lowing an  enlightened  policy  in  respect  to  maritime 
affairs  ;  and  above  all,  by  exhibiting  ourselves  the 
protectors,  rather  than  the  tyrants  of  the  main,  that  we 
can  either  acquire  or  retain  a  permanent  dominion. 

The  ocean  then  by  which  the  British  isles  are  sur- 
rounded, at  once  points  out  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  their  empire,  and  their  defence.  The  oak, 
venerated  during  the  times  of  druidical  superstition, 
has  been  since  dragged  from  the  sacred  groves,  and 
launched  into  the  sea;  the  inhabitants,  leaving  their 
native  *woods,  have  built  cities,  founded  universities, 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  rendered  the 
new  world,  as  well  as  the  ancient  continent  of  Asia, 
tributary  to  them.  Their  fleets  now  cover  the  chan- 
nel and  the  Atlantick,  while  their  flag  waves  in  the 
Paciliik,  and  throughout  the  most  distant  seas;  their 
manufactures  are  consumed  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  the  remotest  countries  of  the  cost  ;  and  the  sun. 

*  Oppidum  Britanui  vocaiit  qiuim  sylvas  impeditas  vallo  atque 
fossa  munierunt,  quo  incursioius  hostium  vitanda:  causa  convenire 
consueveruut.  De  Blllo  C^allico,  lib.  v.  c.  21. 
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scarcely  rises  on  any  land  that  does  not  confess  the 
unrivalled  workmanship  of  our  artisans. 

It  would  be  curioas  to  trace  the  sources  and  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  power,  from  its  first  dawnings 
to  its  present  meridian  splendour.  At  the  epoch  of 
Cassar's  descent,  we  find  that  the  island  was  but  little 
visited  except  by  traders  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, and  it  appears  certain  that  the  chief  inter- 
course, anterior  to  this  period,  was  kept  up  by  means 
of  small  vessels  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul.  The 
Roman  gnllies,  but  a  little  larger  than  the  Gravesend 
bonts  of  the  present  d;iy,  doubtless  appeared  formi- 
dable to  the  astonished  natives,  who,  unable  to  op- 
pose them  on  an  element  in  some  measure  consecrat- 
ed to  their  posterity,  nevertheless  appeared  ready  to 
give  battle  to  the  invaders  on  the  shore,  and  thus 
defend  all  that  was  dear  to  freemen. 

The  commerce  that  began  to  take  place,  during  a 
later  period,  in  Germany,  enabled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  coasts  contiguous  to  Britain  to  fit  out  a  small 
fleet  of  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Saxons, 
who  from  allies  became  conquerors;  and  in  the  time 
of  AHred,  wc  find  the  Danes,  then  a  nation  of  free- 
booters, infinitely  superior  to  the  inhabitants  both  in 
the  art  of  navigation  and  in  the  size  of  their  ships. 
But  that  great  Prince  may  be  justly  considered  as  tha 
founder  of  the  British  navy,  for  it  was  during  his  me- 
morable reign  'that  the  first  rudiments  of  a  national 
establishment  of  this  kind  evidently  took  place.* 

*  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  at  this  period  the  navy  ot 
England  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  wrmarnents  fitted  out  by  the 
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But  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  English,  in  the 
time  of  llarohl,  to  cope  with  a  petty  Norman  fleet  of 
three  hnndrcd  sail,  and  it  was  left  solely  to  the  issue 
of  a  buttle  by  land,  to  deeidc  the  fate  of  the  nation. 
During  the  reign  of  the  first  prinees  of  that  dynasty, 
which  ascended  the  throne  immediately  after  the  Con- 
quest, although  ships  were  occasionally  collected  at 
London  and  the  cinque  ports  for  expeditions  ag;iinst 
France,  yet  at  this  period  we  cannot  discover  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  a  royal  navy. 

The  house  of  Tudor,  however,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  naval  affairs;  and  the  wise 
and  judicious  economy  of  Henry  VII.  enabled  his  son 
to  become  formidable  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was 
accordingly  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  that  we  find 
the  first  regular  fleet,  consisting  chiefly  of  gallies, 
which,  after  scouring  the  Channel  for  some  time  un- 
der Sir  Edward  Howard,  presented  itself  before  Brest, 
after  the  manner  of  more  recent  times,  and  defied  the 
French  to  single  combat. 

During  the  reign  of  his  illustrious  daughter,  a  new 
and  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered, in  the  person  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  every 
part  of  whose  extensive  empire  resounded  with  prepa- 
rations for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  Marquis  of 
Santa  Croce,  a  sea  officer  of  great  reputation  and  ex- 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas:  "  We  found  some  war-canoes  of 
Otaheite  (says  Dr.  Forster,  in  his  Observations  made  duiing  a 
Voyage  round  the  World)  that  required  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  paddlers,  eight  men  to  steer,  one  to  command  the  paddlers, 
and  about  thirty  vvairiors  for  the  ft^hting  stage." 

perience. 
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perience,  was  nominated  to  command  the  fleet,  which, 
along  with  his  benediction,  had  already  received  from 
the  Pope  the  tiiie  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada,"  and 
consisted'  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  large  vessels,  ac- 
companied by  twenty  caravals,  and  ten  salves,  of  a 
superior  size  to  any  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  En- 
rope.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  pieces 
of  brass  ordnance,  of  a  large  calibre,  twenty  thousand 
soldiers,  eight  thousand  mariners,  and  two  thousand 
galley  slaves,  tended  to  render  this  armament  almost 
irresistible. 

But  the  Queen  of  England  and  her  gallant  people, 
equally  undismayed,  prepared  to  meet  and  to  defeat 
so  formidable  a  force.  Accordingly,  while  a  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  forty  small  vessels,  lay  off  Dun- 
kirk, on  purpose  to  intercept  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  assembled  thirty-four  thousand  men  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  meditated  a  descent,  by  way  of  a  di- 
version, on  one  side,  a  fleet  of  about  thirty  ships  of 
war,  under  the  admirals  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingham, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Eorbisher,  the  most  renowned 
commanders  of  their  age,  being  unable  to  contend 
in  line  of  battle  with  vessels  termed  galleons,  and 
which  were  larger  and  more  lofty,  as  well  as  superior 
in  numbers,  guns,  and  weight  of  metal,  hung  upon 
their  rear,  and  cut  two  of  them  off".  Having  then 
followed  the  main  body  up  the  Channel,  the  Lord 
Admdral,  who  had  by  this  time  received  an  accession 
of  strength  from  different  ports,  determined  to  give 
biittle,  and  the  victory  that  ensued  proved  decisive  of 
the  safety  of  England,  and  the  valour  and  experience 
of  her  seamen  and  commanders. 
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On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  arts  of 
peace  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  long  and  happy 
reign  of  James  1.  although  it  added  not  to  the  celebrity 
of  England,  by  cither  naval  or  military  achievements^ 
yet  contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  her  weallhy 
and  extend  her  commerce.  The  civil  Wars,  during 
the  reign  of  his  son  Charles  I.  chiefly  engaged  the  at- 
tention and  occupied  the  resources  of  the  nation; 
but,  during  the  ephemeral  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  English  fleets  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Hollanil,  sailed  into  the  Baltic,  and  restored  the  peace 
of  the  north  ;  while  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well, seized  upon  Jamaica,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  power  of  Britain  along  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Atlantick. 

On  the  restoratiortj  the  dock-yards  were  fegu- 
lated,  and  a  fixed  establishment  was,  for  the  first 
time,  concerted  and  adopted*  Our  ships  also  began 
to  be  built  according  to  scientific  principles,  and 
James  II.  who  had  served  at  sea  during  the  preceding 
reign,  was  the  first  who  created  a  code  of  signals, 
continued  to  be  followed,  indeed,  until  our  own  time, 
when  they  were  improved,  or  rather  superseded,  by 
those  of  the  admirals  Howe,  Kempenfclt,  &c. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  the  British  fleet 
appeared  paramount ;  but  Louis  XIV.  by  a  most 
extraordinary  exertion,  suddenly  fitted  out,  or  rather 
created  a  navy,  which  contended  during  some  time 
for  the  trident  of  the  ocean  ;  but  the  superior  skill  of 
the  English  admirals  and  seamen  occasionally  pre- 
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ponderated,  and  the  celebrated  victory  obtained  by 
Admiral  Havvke,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  over  an 
equal  nunriber  of  the  enemy,  in  Qniberon-bay,  not-. 
withstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  dan^ 
gers  of  a  rocky  shore,  tended  not  a  little  to  impress 
Europe  with  a  high  idea  of  our  skill  and  prowess. 

During  the  American  war,  England,  for  the  first 
time,  in  addition  to  her  own  colonies,  had  to  contend 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing such  "  fearful  adds,"  evinced  a  degree  of  power 
and  intrepidity  never  witnessed  before  by  any  other 
nation.  Victorious  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  one 
of  her  commanders*  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
defeat  a  fleet  and  capture  an  admiral  appertaining  to 
every  nation  with  which  his  native  country  contend- 
ed; and  victory  remained  faithful  to  the  banners  of 
England  every  where  but  in  the  east,  and  there  alone, 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  skill  and  gallantry 
of  one  man,-{-  she  seemed  at  times  to  incline  towards 
the  enemy. 

During  the  late  war,  Britain  appeared  to  have  ob- 
,  tained  the  acme  of  naval  glory,  for  she  not  only  coped 
against  all  her  enemies,  but  proved  superior  to  them 
in  every  general  engagement,  throughout  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  That  nation,  which  could 
scarcely  fit  out  an  hundred  armed  ships,  to  combat 
the  dreaded  armada  of  Spain,  on  this  occasion  pre- 
sented a  list  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  sail  of  the 
line,  in  addition  to  an  immense  number  of  frigates, 
sloops,  and  cutters.     All   her  admirals  were  crowned 

*  Loj  d  Kodney,  f  The  l^ailli  de  Suffrein. 
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with  laurels,  and  the  names  of  many  hv^ve  comman- 
ders, among  wliich  vviis  included  that  of  the  suhjcct 
of  these  memoirs,  became  at  oiicc  the  delight  of  tlieir 
own  country,  and  the  terror  of  her  enemies. 

The  family  of  Cornwallis,  Cornvvalys,  or  Cornwal- 
]cys,sodistinguislied  in  the  present  age,  is  not  unknown 
jn  the  annals  of  England,  having  produced  a  succes- 
sion of  men,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by 
their  rank,  others  by  their  talents,  and  all  by  their 
courage.  It  is  ditlicult  to  determine,  at  this  moment, 
.  whether  they  came  into  England  with  the  Norman 
conqueror,  or  were  settled  in  this  island  anterior  to 
that  memorable  period,  when  the  traces  of  the  Saxon 
subjugation  had  become  faint,  and  the  victors  and 
vanquished,  happily  blending  together,  enjoyed  all 
the  blessings  resulting  from  liberty  and  independence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  ihcy  have  been  settled  for  many 
centuries  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  like  the  ducal  family  of  Osborne, 
they  originally  derived  their  wealth  from  comrr-jrcc, 
Thomas  Cornwalleys  having  been  a  merchant  in,  and 
sheriff  of  London,  in  "the  fourteenth  century. 

At  this  period  there  was  but  little  foreign  trade  in 
England,  and  the  most  opulent  of  the  citizens  were 
accustomed  to  deal  in  wool,  which,  according  to  the 
narrow  notionsof  the  times,  was  generally  exported  to 
Flanders,  on  purpose  to  be  manufactured  there  ;  but 
whether  this  wealthy  dealer,  who  attained  the  honours 
of  the  shrievalty,  acquired  his  opulei'ce  by  the  staple 
commodity  of  England  or  not,  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain J  he  must  have  been  rich,  however,  as  we  tind  his 

E  2  son 
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son  John  Cornvvallis,  in  the  next  rei^n,  serving  aH 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  SiifFolk  in  two. 
successive  parliaments,  and  his  descendants  obhged, 
on  account  of  their  estate,  to  pay  the  fees  usually  ex- 
torted under  pretence  of  knighthood* 

During  the  sway  of  the  Tudors,  we  observe  the 
martial  spirit,  which  has  since  distinguished  this  race, 
first  bursting  forth  in  the  person  of  John,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expeditioQ 
to  France,  undertaken  by  the  Lord  Surrey  ;  for,  in 
Consequence  of  his  gallantry  at  the  assault  of  Morlaix, 
he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  From 
this  time,  the  Cornvvallis's  appear  to  have  been  known 
at,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court,  par- 
ticularly during  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  Sir  Thomas, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous,  but  enlightened 
catholic,  was  appointed  first  a  member  of  the  privj 
council,  and  in  the  year  after  comptrolIeT  of  the 
household. 

But  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  his  religion  dis- 
qualified him  from  these  important  offices,  and  he 
accordingly  retired  into  the  country  ;  yet  his  descen- 
danb  did  not  remain  long  unemployed,  for  his  suc- 
cessor William,  who  perhaps  conformed,  was  knighted 
on  account  of  his  good  conduct  during  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  expedition  into  Ireland  ;  while  Sir  Charles,  a 
younitfcr  brother,  appears  to  have  been  appointed  am- 
bassador by  James  I.  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  we 
find  his  nephew  soon  after  in  the  suite  of  Prince 
Charles,  when  he  repaired  to  that  country  on  purpose 
*o  court  the  Infanta. 

Oa 
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On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  this  gentleman, 
whose  name  happened  to  be  Charles  also,  was  created 
a  baronet,*  and  he  was  returned  nicn)ber  for  a  bo- 
rough in  Suffolk,!  which  is  at  present  represented  by 
one  of  his  descendants.  Having  attached  himself  to 
Lord  Strafford,  who  had  deserted  from  his  p;Hty  and 
pdociplcs,  he  became  odious  to  the  patriots,  iind  on 
the  execution  of  the  king,  after  experiencing  the  mis- 
fortunes arising  from  confiscation  and  imprisonment, 
be  followed  his  son  into  exile;  nor  were  his  service^, 
^•ike  those  of  many  of  the  cavaliers,  forgotten  on  the 
restoration,  for  he  was  nominated  treasurer  of  thfi 
household  in  lO()0,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
created  Baron  CornwallJs,of  Eye,a  lordship  which  had 
come  into  his  possession  by  marriage  with  an  heiress. 

This  nobleman,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  family  that  received  the  honours  of  the  peerage, 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  Lord  Cornwall  is,  on  whose 
demise  without  issue,  Charles,  his  nephew,  inherited 
his  title  and  estate.  Having  married  first  the  eldest 
daiightcrof  Sir  Stephen  Fox  (the  ancestor  of  the  Hol- 
land family),  and  afterwards  Anne  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Bucclcugh,  widow  of  James  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  by  tiie 
former  x)f  these  Jadijes,  who  afterwards  formed  an  al- 
Iviance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  J  whence 
sprung  no  less  than  nine  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Ot  this  numerous  progeny,  the  eldest  male  became 

•  The  letters  patent  are  dated  May  4,  1627. 

t  Kyc. 
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the  fifth  peer  and  first  earl,  while  another  oftheiti  ivas 
appointed  to  the  most  dignified  ecclesiastical  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  being  nonDinated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  CornwalliSj  in  consequence 
of  an  alliance  with  the  noble  family  of  Townshend, 
had  issue  four  sons,  one  of  whom  died  young,  while 
the  three  surviving  ones  have  arrived  at  the  first 
dignities  iri  their  respective  professions!  Charles,  the 
eldest,  having  acted  both  in  Ireland  and  in  India,  not 
only  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-general,  but  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief; James  having  acquired  the  mitre 
bf Litchfield  and  Coventry;  and  William  being  at 
this  present  moment  entrusted  with  the  highest  naval 
command  in  the  power  of  a  King  of  England  to  be- 
stow. This  singular  instance  of  good  fortune,  by 
which  three  sons  have  attained  uncommon  eminence, 
In  three  different  professions,  is,  we  believe,  unex- 
ampled except  in  the  family  of  Barrington,  one  of 
which  was  at  the  head  of  the  *army  department,  while 
the  second  became  a  bishop,  and  the  third  a  judge. 

The  Honourable  William  Cornwallis;,  the  fourth 
son  of  Charles  the  first  earl,  by  Elizabeth  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1744.  As  the  children  were  nu- 
merous, notwithstanding  the  patrimonial  estate  was 
far  from  being  despicable,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  younger  branches,  the  subject  of  these 

*  Lord  Barrington  was  Secretary  at  War  for  many  years  :  of  his 
two  brothers,  one  was  an  English  bishop,  and  the  other  a  Welch 
judges 

^  iTiemoirSj 
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tncmoirs,  ibcrcrorc,  was  destined  to  serve  on  board  the 
fleet;  but  his  father,  who  consented  to  his  entering 
into  the  naval   service,  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
witness  any  more  than  ihe  first  stage  of  his  advance- 
ment, having  died  when   he   had  only   attained    his 
eighteenth  year.     At   that  period  it  was  not  usual, 
as  at  present,  to  send  boys  from   the  nursery- room 
to  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man  of  war;  yet  Mr.  Corn- 
wallis,  at  the  demise  of  a  much  lamented  parent,  was 
a  lieutenant  of  a  tew  months  standing:  however,  in  the 
school  of  Boscavi'en  and  Saunders,  it  was  only  after  a 
long  and  painful  service  that  a  ship  could  be  obtained* 
Our  naval  candidate  is  said  to  have  been  first  rated 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Newark,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  Kingston,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
America,  to  participate  in   the  conquest  of  the  ene- 
my's settlements  in   that  quarter.     At  the  time  to 
which  we  now  allude,   the  founder  of  the  Chatham 
family  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  successful   war  in 
every  quarter  of  the'world  against  the  French  mo- 
narchy,   which    he    completely  humbled.      Uniting 
the  people  at  home  in  one  great  and  glorious  cause, 
he  wielded  the  collected  thunder  of  the  empire  against 
our  foes,  and  taught  them  what  it  was  possible  for  a 
small  but  free  nation  to  achieve.    Under  his  auspices, 
a  Wolfe  and  an  Amherst,  a  Hawkc  and  a  Saunders, 
conquered  both   by  sea  and  land,  while  a  multitude 
of  young  men,  aspiringto  preferment,  caught  the  ge- 
nerous flame,  and   have  since  merited  the  gratitude 
of  their  countrv.     Amons:  these  was  Mr.  Connvallis, 
who  participated  in  the  fatigues,  as  well  as  in  the  dan-- 

E  4  irers 
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gers  and  the  glory  attendant  on  the  reduction  of 
Louisbourg,  and  acquired  those  early  habits  of  subor- 
dination, which  enabled  him  to  cornmand  others  with 
ability  and  tffbct. 

In  1759,  we  find  him  serving  under  the  gallant 
Hawkc,  in  the  Dunkirk,  and  witnessing  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  French  Admiral  Conflans,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Vilaine  ;  after  which  he  repaired  under 
Captain  Digby  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  being  taken 
on  board  the  flag  ship*  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saun, 
ders,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  in  his  seventeenth  ycar,t  which,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  his  services,  was  considered  at 
that  day  as  a  very  rapid  advancement. 

But  he  did  not  remain  either  idle  or  unemployed,. 
Captain  Proby,  of  the  Thunderer,  under  whom  he 
first  acted  with  his  new  rank,  having  sailed  with  two 
Other  men  of  war  to  cruize  off  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
was  lucky  enough  to  fall  in  with  and  capture  a  French 
ship  called  the  Achilles,  after  a  sharp  and  bloody  ac- 
tion, while  his  consorts  obliged  the  Modeste,  another 
frigate  of  the  same  nation,  to  strike, 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,t  Lieutenant 
Cornwallis  was  nominated  to  the  Wasp  sloop  of  war, 
with  the  rank  ofmaster  and  commander;  and  although 
the  return  of  peace  had  precluded  the  possibility  of 
distinguishing  himself  by  any  brilliant  exploit,  yet 
such  was  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  services, 
in  addition  to  the  powerful  recommendation  of  his 
friends,  that,  in  1765,  he  was  made  post,  in  conse- 

*  T(ie  Neptune,         t  Apri]  5,  1761.         :j:  1762. 
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qucncc  of  obtaining  the  coinmantl  of  tlic  Prince  Ed* 
vani,  at  a  period  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  the 
age  oftu'cnty-onc.  This  rapid  promotion,  within  the 
space  of  four  years,  from  the  rank,  of  lieutenant  to  that 
of  post-captain,  may  be  considered,  in  some  measure, 
as  an  innovation  on  the  ancient  discipline;  but,  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  this  young  officer,  ho  dedicated  his 
whole  lite  to  the  service,  and  continued  afloat  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  peace  of  fifteen  years,  on  bo.m! 
the  Prince  Edward,  at  Guadaloupc,  thus  amply  qua- 
lifying himself  for  a  command,  which  was  considered, 
perhaps,  by  the  veterans  of  that  day  as  rather  prema- 
ture. 

A  new  war,  produced  by  a  novel  and  singular  event 
in  the  annals  of  English  history,  opened  the  scene  of 
glory  afresh,  and,  while  it  covered  her  politicians  willi 
ignominy,  enabled  the  commanders  of  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  to  reap  new  laurels. 

No  sooner  had  hostilities  taken  place  with  the  co- 
lonies, than  we  find  t'he  Cornwallis's,  like  the  Hovvcf, 
taking  an  active  part  in  that  unhapj)y  contest.  While 
one  was  fighting  by  land,  sometimes  in  a  subordinate 
station,  and  sometimes  as  commander-in-chief  of  a 
separate  expedition,  against  our  former  subjects,  the 
other,  in  the  capacity  of  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war, 
\vas  contending  with  our  former  enemies. 

The  naval  power  of  Britain  was  about  this  period 
far  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  wonderful  con- 
trast to  it,  for  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  tlic 
iiupcriority  of  the  British  flag  was  supported  ;  imd  in- 
deed 
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deed  it  must  be  frankly  confessed,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  gallantry  of  all  our  commanders,  that, 
in  America,  Asia,  and  even  in  Europe,  the  French 
were  able  at  times  to  dispute  the  superiority.  In  the 
East  Indies,  in  particular,  Suffrcin,  who  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  excelled  in  naval  tactics,  often  contriv- 
ed to  make  a  drawn  hatlk  wilh  Sir  Edward  Hughes. 
In  the  "V\''c.'t  Indies,  as  v^'ell  as  on  the  shores  of  t'he 
Trans-atlantic  coiUinent,  De  Grassc  lorded  it  for  a 
time,  by  means  of  a  superior  force;  and  nearer  home^ 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  consisting 
of  about  forty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  after  stretching 
from  Ushant  to  the  islands  of  Scilly,  on  purpose  to  bar 
the  entrance  to  the  Channel,  constrained  Admiral 
Darby,,  with  twenty-one  ships,  to  retire  to  Torbay^ 
whither  they  proposed  to  pursue  and  attack  him.* 

But  it  appears,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  appalled  ;  that  the  va*- 
lour  of  British  seamen  was  not  intimidated  ;  and  that 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  even  then,  when  com- 
manding only  a  single  ship,  was  not  inattentive  either 
to  his  own  glory,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  American  contest,  he 

*  In  the  council  of  war,  summoned  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discusshig  this  subject,  Admiral  the  Count  de  Guichen,  first  in 
command  in  the  French  flett,  as  well  as  Don  Vincent  Doz,  third 
in  rank  on.  board  the  Spanish  squadron,  were  both  of  opinion  that 
an  attack  should  be  risked.  At  tliis  period,  the  fortifications  at 
Plymouth  were  but  in  indifferent  order,  and  such  was  the  panic 
that  seized  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  phice.  that  many  of  thera 
actually  removed  the  moit  valuable  of  iheir  effects  to  Tavistock. 

commanded 
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'  commahded  on  bon-d  a  fourth  rate,*  and  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  by  any  other 
good  (|uaiiiy  than  his  seamanship,  for  the  same  evil 
genius  that  had  [^resided  over  the  fortune  of  Admiral 
Byron,  from  the  moment  that  he  happened  to  be 
wreeked  in  the  Wager-,  was  fated  to  persecute  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  rendered  his  ill 
fortune  proverbial  in  the  British  navy.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  it  was  not  only  fully  exemplified  as 
Visual  in  his  own  person,  but  seems  to  have  extended 
to  all  under  his  immediate  orders. 

It  being  necessary  to  reinforce  Admiral  Howe,  who 
in  every  part  of  the  American  continent  found  foes  in- 
stead of  allies,  while  he  was  menaced  by  sea  with  a  far 
superior  fleet,  detached  from  France,  Byron  was  sent 
with  a  powerful  force  to  his  succour,  among  which 
was  the  Lion,  of  64  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Cornwallis.  But  the  admiral  was  retarded,  both  in 
Europe  and  during  his  passage  across  the  Atlantiek, 
by  a  variety  of  sinister  events,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
nearly  reached  the  object  of  his  destination,  than  he 
encountered  a  storm,  which  not  only  did  considerable 
damage  to  his  own  ship,  but  dispersed  the  greater 
part  of  his  fleet.  \'V  hat  contributed  to  render  his 
situation  still  more  alarming  and  disagreeable,  at  this 
critical  moment,  was  the  appearance  of  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  who,  with  a  iiect  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line, 
prevented  him  from  joining  Lord  Howe,  and  render- 
ed it  necessary,  leaving  the  colonies  to  their«fatc,  to 
take  shelter  in  Halifax. 

*  The  Lion,  of  64  guns. 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  a  junction  was  soon  after  effected 
vith  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  and  a  farther  reinforce- 
ment had  arrived  from  Engiynd  before  the  Spring,  yet 
the  Count  D'Estaing,  who  by  this  time  had  collected 
an  immense  naval  armament,*  obtained  possession  of 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent's  without  difficulty,  and  ac- 
quired Grenada  also,  after  a  spirited  but  incticctual 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  British  troops. 

No  sooner  did  the  brave  bat  unfortunate  Byron 
receive  inteliigence  of  these  events,  than  he  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  concerning  whose  real  force  he 
was  completely  deceived  by  some  persons  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  enemy,  who  stated  the  whole  to  consist 
of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  only  ;  hat  on  his  arrival  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  George's  bay,  he  found  the 
French  to  amount  to  no  less  than  ten  sail  of  the  line 
more  than  he  expected. 

Notwithstanding  the  odds  were  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate, between  twenty-one  and  twenty-six  heavy 
ships,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  sail- 
ing, yet  the  combat  was  not  declined.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  signal  was  immediately  hoisted  for  a  close 
action,  which  commenced  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Bar- 
rington,  a  gallant  and  successful  officer,  who,  with  a 
small  t  detachment,  had  but  a  little  before  foiled  the 
whole  of  the   naval   force  of  France  in  those  seas; 


*  Twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  several  corvettes,  and 
a  number  of  transports,  sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  a  lar^ 
body  of  land  forces. 

t   Six  ships  of  the  line, 

whose 
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whose  daring  exploit  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
defensive  warfare,  and  whose  name  constitutes  an  a;rii 
in  the  history  of  British  seamanship. 

Upon  this,  as  indeed  upon  every  occasion,  the 
French,  notwithstanding  their  immense  superiority 
in  point  of  numbers,  avoided  a  close  action,  while  the 
English  studiously  endeavoured  to  lay  the  erjcmy 
alongside.  This,  however,  was  prudently  evaded  by 
the  foe,  who  contrived  to  biing  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  force  to  bear  upon  three  shi[)s,  which  ran  the 
gauntlet  along  their  line,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  received  considerable  damage,  and  were  forced 
to  leeward.  One  of  these  happened  to  be  the 
Lion  :  this  vessel  received  a  number  of  shot  in  her 
hull,  had  her  rigging  cut,  her  masts  wounded,  and, 
besides  fitty-one  men  either  killed  or  disabled,  was 
reduced  nearly  to  a  wreck.  In  this  situation,  finding 
"it  impossible  to  weather  the  enemy's  line,  and  reas- 
sume  his  proper  station  in  the  fleet,  Captain  Corn- 
wallis,  taking  advantage  of  the  trade-wind,  which 
blows  constantly  in  that  latitude,  immediately  bore 
away  for  Jamaica;  while  the  Count  D'Estaing,  in- 
stead of  improving  the  advantage  derived  fiom  this 
loss  on  the  part  of*  the  British  line  of  battle,  withdrew 
in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  to  his  former  an- 
chorage. Notwithstanding  the  French  did  not  obtain 
any  advantage  upon  this  occasion,  yet  neither  the 
conduct  nor  the  consequences  of  the  action  gave  en- 
tire satisfaction  on  board  the  British  fleet.  Admiral 
Barrington,  in  particular,  who  distinguished   himself 

greatly 
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greatly  upon  this  occasion,  on  board  the  old  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  74  gun  ship,  and  had  about  seventy  of  his 
own  crew  killed  and  wounded,  was  greatly  disgusted, 
and  swore  that  he  would  not  again  serve  under  Byron, 
for  an  opportunity  had  been  offered  and  missed,  in 
the  course  of  the  late  engagement,  to  have  destroyed 
the  vi'hole  of  the  French  fleet.  He  accordingly  re- 
turned home  in  the  Ariadne,  a  twenty  gun  ship,  com-? 
manded  by  Captain,  late  Admiral  Pringlc,  who  died 
a  few  months  since;  and  as  if  he  had  been  fated  always 
to  fight,  fell  in  and  engaged  with  two  French  frigates 
in  the  Channel,  frpm  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape. 

It  was  about  dawn  of  day  that  the  French  ships 
slipped  their  cables  from  St.  George's  bay,  in  the  island 
of  Grenada;  and  it  was  thought  that  if  the  English 
admiral  had  carried  a  press  of  sail,  and  not  waited  to 
form  the  line,  he  might  have  cut  part  of  them  off,  be- 
fore they  had  gained  their  respective  positions. 

No  sooner  had  the  Lion  been  refitted  at  Port  Royal, 
than  her  commander  was  detached  with  a  small  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  his  own  ship,  together  with  the 
Bristol  and  the  Janus,  to  cruize  to  windward  of  the 
island.  While  on  this  station,  April  20,  1780,  he 
descried  three  seventy-fours,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship, 
and  a  frigate,  which  had  been  detached  by  Admiral 
D'Estaing,  under  Commodore  La  Motte  Piquet,  on 
purpose  to  protect  a  convoy  of  merchantmen  bound 
to  St.  Domingo.  On  discovering  the  English  cruizers^ 
which  had  by  this  time  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and, 

not  with- 
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notwithstanding  their  manifest  superiority,  waited 
for  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  French  comman- 
der immediately  parted  from  his  convoy,  and  at  the 
same  time  threw  out  the  signal  to  engage.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  beheld  the  resolute  demeanour  of  this 
little  squadron,  and  perceived  that  it  was  commanded 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Lion,  to  whose  valour  he  had 
80  recently  borne  testimony,  than  he  was  content 
with  a  distant  cannonade.  During  a  calm  which 
ensued,  an  endeavour  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
British  to  bring  on  a  close  fight,  by  towing,  and  one 
of  our  ships*  was  actually  enabled,  by  a  partial  breeze, 
to  engage  with  and  carry  away  the  mizen  and  main- 
top-gallant-mast of  the  Hero,  of  74  guns,  on  board 
of  which  a  broad  pendant  was  flying  ;  but  as  the  for- 
mer vessel  carried  no  more  than  forty- four  guns,  and 
would  not  upon  any  common  occasion  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  line  of  battle,  she  was  so  completely 
disabled,  as  to  be  rendered  nearly  unserviceable,  be- 
sides having  lost  her  captain  early  in  the  action. 
Luckily,  however,  three  sail-{~  of  English  men  of  war 
about  this  time  hove  in  sight,  on  which  Commodore 
La  Motte  Piquet  deemed  it  prudent  to  sheer  off,  and 
followed  his  convoy  into  Cape  Francois. 

Soon  after  this  event  the  Lion  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  present  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  in 
1781,  under  Admiral  Darby,  on  which  occasion  Ad- 
miral Christian  being  disabled  and  obliged  to  return, 

*  The  Janus,  Captain  Glover. 

f  The  Rqby,  of  64,  and  the  Niger  and  Pomona  fiigates. 

Captain 
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Captain  Cornvvallis  volunteered  along  with  Sir  Jamc^ 
Wallace  against  the  Spanish  gun-boats.  When  paid 
off,  her  commander  was  appointed  to  the  Canada,  of 
74  guns,  and  in  this  ship  he  again  returned  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed under  a  more  fortunate,  and  perhaps  also 
a  more  able  commander  than  before.  Sir  Samuel, 
now  Lord  Hood,  the  officer  to  whom  we  at  present 
allude,  was,  however,  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation 
at  this  moment,  for  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  sea 
with  an  inferior  squadron,  and  to  act  sometimes  oa 
the  offensive,  and  sometimes  on  the  defensive,  as  the 
extent  of  his  force,  and  the  critical  situation  of  public 
affairs  required. 

St.  Eustatia,  where  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to 
confess,  that  the  English  name  was  but  little  respect- 
ed, in  consequence  of  some  events  not  exactly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  which  were 
afterwards  considered  by  the  privy  council  to  be  spO' 
Jlatlons,  bad  by  this  time  been  reconquered  by  the 
French.  De  Bouille,  who  upon  that  occasion  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  certain  degree  of  heroism  and 
disinterestedness,  which  appeared  the  more  striking 
from  contrast,  after  this  bent  his  arms  against  the 
valuable  settlement  of  St.  Kitt's,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  were  loyal 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  discontented.  The 
Marquis  effected  a  landing  on  the  11th  of  January, 
178'2,and  was  supported  by  a  most  formidable  arma- 
ment under  Admiral  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  pos- 
sessed 
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scsscd  a  force  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  ships  of  the 
line.*  On  this  General  Frascr,  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  which  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  effective 
men,  retired  to  Brimstone-hill,  which,  from  its  im- 
mense height,  steepness,  and  newly-erected  fortifica- 
tions, was  not  only  deemed  nearly  inaccessible,  but 
almost  impregnable:  in  short,  it  then  was,  and  still  is, 
one  of  the  strongest  posts  in  the  whole  West  Indian 
archipelago.  The  troops  were, however,  far  from  being 


i 

'=  List  of  the  Frenc 

h  fleet 

in  Fort  Royal  harbour  at  this  period. 

Shi 

ps. 

G 

uns. 

Ships. 

Guns. 

I. 

La  Villede  P^ris, 

Admii 

•al 

18.  Le  Scipion 

74 

the  Count  deGrasse,  Com- 

19. Le  Bourgogne 

74 

mander  ill  chief 

1 10 

20.  Destin* 

74 

2. 

L'Auguste 

80 

2  I .  Le  Dauphin  Royal 

74 

3- 

Le  Due  de  Burgogne 

80 

22.  Le  Magnifique 

74 

4- 

Le  St.  Esprit* 

80 

23.  LeRefleche* 

74 

5- 

La  Couronne 

So 

24.  Le  Ricn  Aime 

7+ 

6. 

Le  Neptune 

80 

25.  Le  Sceptre 

74 

7- 

Le  Triomphant 

. 

80 

26.  Le  Conquerant 

74 

». 

Le  Zelc 

74 

27.  Le  Marseillois 

74 

9- 

Le  Glorieux 

74 

28.  Le  Palmier 

74 

10. 

Le  Citoyen 

74 

29.  L' Ardent 

64 

II. 

Le  Souverain 

74 

30.  L'Eveille 

64 

12. 

Le  Mao-nanime 

0 

74 

31.  Le  Caton 

64 

n- 

Le  Caesar 

74 

32.  Le  Jason 

64 

14. 

Le  Hector 

74 

33.  Le  Fier,  armee  en  : 

flute  54 

^5- 

Le  Brave 

74 

34    Le  Minotaur 

54 

16. 

Le  PKitoa 

74 

35.  Le  Sagittaire 

54 

17- 

Le  Hercule 

74 

3b".  L'Experiment 

50 

'1  otul,  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line,  two  fifty  gun  ships,  thirteen 
frigates,  seven  armed  brigs,  two  fire-ships,  and  one  cutte-.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  those  mai"ked  *  were  out  of 
repair. 

1803  —  1804,  F  commensurate 
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commensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  as  it 
required  a  force  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
men  to  have  defended  it  with  effect  against  the  army 
now  prepared  to  besiege  it. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who 
was  then  lying  at  anchor  in  Carlisle  bay,  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  with  no  more  than  twenty-two  snil  of 
the  line,  determined,  notwithstanding  his  manifest 
inferiority,  to  depart  from  the  beaten  trade  of  service, 
and  hazard  an  action  on  purpose  to  achieve  the  pre- 
servation of  so  important  a  settlement.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  for  Antigua,  where  he  took  Gcncra| 
Prescot  and  the  few  troops  which  could  be  spared  on 
board,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Basse  Terre. 
road. 

As  he  found  the  enemy  there,  according  to  his  ex- 
pectations, he  began  by  dawn  of  day  to  form  the  line 
of  battle,  and  by  an  able  manoeuvre,  during  which 
Captain  Cornwallis  distinguished  himself  greatly,  the 
brunt  of  the  action  having  fallen  on  the  division  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Affleck,  actually  obtained 
possession  of  the  French  anchorage. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  D'Estaing,  who  had 
been  completely  foiled  upon  this  occasion,  cither  to 
recover  his  reputation  for  seamanship,  or  regain  his 
former  station;  for  the  British  fleet  assumed  such  a 
formidable  posture  of  defence,  that  he  in  vain  at^ 
tempted  to  bear  down  and  engage  the  formidable 
line  of  fire  that  opposed  his  utmost  efforts,  having 
been  completely  baffled  and  frustrated  in  all  his  at- 
tempts.    It  must,  indeed,  be  acknovs'lcdged  by  every 

one. 
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one,  that  Lord  Hood  evinced  a  degree  of  naval  scicnec 
aiul  tactical  skill,  during  this  ahle  but  inctFectual  at- 
tempt to  relieve  St.  Ivitt's,  which  had  never  been  sur- 
passed since  the  ch^.ys  of  Drake  and  of  Raleigh,  except-, 
pcrh;i{)s,  when  Barringlon,  as  has  been  already  slated, 
with  a  force  si  ill  inferior  to  fhat  employed  upon  the 
present  occasion,  complelely  foiled  a  large  French 
lleet,  and  [)roved  that  British  skill  was  not  in'".-rior  to 
British  valour. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  cannonade,  joined  to 
a  terrible  bombardment,  took  place  day  and  night  on 
the  part  of  the  invaders  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
and  the  effect  may  be  easily  conceived,  w^hen  it  is 
stated  that  the  wh.olc  force,  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
three  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  twenty^four  mor- 
t:irs  of  a  hirge  calibre,  v.'cre  incessantly  directed 
a'vainst  a  circular  p;)ot  r-.f  ground,  the  extreme  radius 
nf  which  did  not  exceed  tuo  hundred  yards;  nor  ought 
it  to  be  omitted,  that  as  there  were  neither  casemates 
nor  bomb-proofs  for  the  troops,  their  sufibrings  be- 
came indescribable. 

The  British  Admiral,  unable  to  afford  any  effect 
tual  assistance,  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
seeing  the  fortress  surrender;  for  he  had  long  beheld 
the  signal  of  di<^tress  flying  from  the  only  part  of  tho 
walls  as  yet  undemolishcd,  without  being  able  to  fur- 
nish any  relief,  and  was  fully  prepared  f<.)r  this  mortis 
fying  event.  As  his  presence  therefore  was  no  longer 
serviceable,  on  purpose  to  aiiimate  the  spirits  of  the 
troops,  and  remind  the  inhabitants  of  their  allegiance, 
he  determined  to  retire,  more  cipecially  as  the  enemy, 

F  'i  fiiishsd 
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flushed  with  their  recent  success,  were  preparing  to 
erect  gun  and  mortar  batteries,  so  as  to  annoy  his 
squadron. 

But  a  retreat  was  now  become  difficult;  for  while 
Admiral  Hood  in  vain  expected  a  force  from  England, 
on  purpose  to  place  him  nearly  on  an  equality  with 
the  enemy,  M.  De  Grasse  had  been  joined  by  two 
ships  of  the  line  from  France,  so  that  his  former  su- 
periority was  increased,  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four,  while  the  English  still  remained  with  their  ori- 
ginal number,  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line  only. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  dis- 
cretion, and  the  prudence  of  the  commander  on  this, 
rivalled  his  intrepidity  on  a  former  occasion.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  the  enemy's  fleet  lay  so  near,  that 
their  lights  were  perceptible.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and 
the  captains  under  him  slipped  their  cables  during  the 
night  after  the  capitulation,  and  getting  under  sail 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  put  to  sea,  without  being 
either  perceived  or  followed  by  the  enemy. 

The  success  of  the  French  at  tliis  period  will 
scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  beheld  them 
of  late  years,  acting  uniformly  on  the  defensive  at  sea, 
and  either  carefully  avoiding  an  engagement,  or  ex- 
periencing successive  overthrows  and  discomfiture. 
The  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat,  settlements  of 
but  little  strength  or  value,  followed  the  fortune  of 
Tobago,  St.  Eustatia,  and  St.  Christopher,  and  of 
all  the  possessions  of  Britain  in  the  West  Indies, 
three*   only   remained    unsubdued.     One  of  these, 

*  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica. 

which 
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which  has  always  been  considered  as  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  Great  Britain,  was  at  the  same  time  greatly 
coveted  by  her  enemies;  and  Spain,  which,  previously 
to  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  hud  possessed  Jamaica, 
still  contemplated  that  island  from  the  shores  of  Cuba 
with  a  desiring  eye.  But  the  gallantry  of  the  British 
navy  presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  these  am- 
bitious hopes,  and  prevented  England  from  losing 
one  of'  her  best  and  most  valuable  settlements. 

The  force  of  the  allied  courts  in  the  West  Indies 
was  immense  at  this  period,  for  it  consisted  of  no  less 
than  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  while  the  troops  were  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  considerable  army,  fully  ade- 
quate, in  case  a  landing  had  been  effected,  to  over- 
come six  battalions  of  regulars,  and  a  militia,  unac- 
customed to  war,  which  constituted  the  whole  defence 
of  the  island.  While  orders  were  issued  for  forming 
a  junction  off  Hispaniola,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  storm  was  about  to  break  on  the  heads  of 
the  astonished  planters,  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney 
fortunately  arrived  at  Barbadocs  with  twelve  sail  of 
the  line,  and  having  taken  upon  himself  the  command 
of  Admiral  Hood's  squadron,  to  which  the  Canada, 
Captain  Cornwallis,  was  still  attached,  he  prepared 
first  to  intercept  the  supplies  destined  for,  and  next 
to  overcome  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  fleet  in  a  line  to  windward  of  the  French 
islands,  stretching  from  the  latitude  of  Deseada  to 
that  of  St.  Vincent,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
place  a  chain  of  frigates  still  further  in  advance.  A 
large  convoy,  however,  had  sufficient  address  to  avoid 

F  3  these 
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these  formidable  preparations,  by  keeping  to  the  north* 
ward,  and  creeping  close  under  the  islands  of  Guada- 
loupe  and  Dominica,  so  as  to  arrive  safe  in  Fort 
Royal  bay,  Martinico,  r/here  they  found  the  Count 
de  Grasse  busily  employed  in  equipping  thirty- four 
ships  of  the  line,  and  overjoyed,  no  doubt,  at  this  un- 
expected relief. 

The  commander,  however,  instead  of  being  de- 
sirous to  encounter  the  English,  wlio  had  now  repair* 
ed  to  Gros  Islet  bay,  in  St.  Luciiij  to  the  number  of 
thirty- six  sail  of  the  hue,  on  purpose  to  watch  his 
motions,  determined,  if  p'ossible,  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment, until  he  had  effected  the  intended  junction 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons,  then  waiting 
for  him  at  St.  Domingo.  To  attain  this,  he  left  Fort 
Royal  bay  on  the  Sth  of  April,  in  three  divisions,  with 
the  Admirals  Vaudreuil  and  Dc  Bougainville  under 
him,  and  ersdeavoured  to  keep  close  in  under  the 
islands,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  elude  pursuit.  Sir  George 
Rodney,  who  expected  this  evolution,  immediately 
left  his  anchorage,  in  three  divisions,  of  which  he 
himself  commanded    the  centre,*  Rear-admiral    Sir 

'^  English  order  of  battle. 

Rear-admir.il  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  Division. 

Frigates.                            Ships.                      Commanders.  Guns.     Men^ 

*Lizard  Royal  Oak  Thomas  Burnet  74 600 

Alfred  W.  Bayne  74 00 

*La  Nymphe         Montagu              G.  Boweii  74— —(Too 

Yarmouth  A   Parry  64 500 

Valiant  S.  G.  Goodall  74 650 

Champion  to      1   r>     a  5  Sir  S.  Hood,Bai"t.  ?  c 

/■       1        r  Barfleur  ^  ,  ,      rr   ■  t  \.  too 767 

lepeat  signals      J  tjohn  Knignt  i^  '    ' 

Monarch  Francis  Reynolds      74 600 

Warrior  Sir  James  Wallace     74 600 

Zebra  Belliqueux  Alex.  Suthcrlund      64 500 

Centaur  John  Inglefield  74- 650 

Magniricent         Robert  Linzee         74 600 

Alecto  Prince  William  Geo.  Wilkinson      64 500 

Sir 
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Samuel  Hood  lorl  the  van,  and  Rear-admiral  Francis 
Drake  the  rear,  while  tlicCaptainsCornwallis,  Gardner, 

Sir  Gi;oR'Jii  Brydges  Rodney,  t'ommandcr  in  Chief, 
Fi-iratfS.  .Ships.  Commanders.  Guns.       Men. 

^"                        1,    ,,-    J         r  Com.  Ad.  ArHcck    i  ,. 

*Convert  Rtdlord         { Thomas  Graves      j    7+ ^'7 

Ajax  N.  Charrington  74 550 

F.ndymion  Repulse  'J'ho.  Uiiniaiesq  64 500 

Aiurm  Canada  I4on.  W.Cornvvailis   74 600 

Andromache         St.  Albans  Capt.  Inglis  64 500 

*Fortuiie    '  Namvn-  Hob.  l"'anshawe  (jo 750 


>^  rSirG. B. Rodney, Bt."! 

Flora  to  repeat  f    ,,        .  ,  ,  ,      I  SirC.  Douolas,  Bt.     ( 
,     *        /-  rormidable  <  .   1      c   .^      j  ^ 

'-  i  J  John  Symonds  f 

y  ^LordCianstonn  J 


sieuals 


(;o 750 


Alert  Duke  Allan  Gardner  90 750 

Agamemnon  Benj.  Caldwell  64 3C0 

Sybil  Resolution  Lord  R.  Manners        74 600 

*l'egasus  Prothee  ('harles  Buckner  64 jco 

Hercules  Henry  Savage  74 600 

^Salamander         Amenca  Samuel  Thompson      64 500 

Rear-admiral  Francis  Drake's  Divison. 

•Germain             Rnssel  James  Sauraarez           74 600 

•Prudent  Andrew  Berklay           64 500 

•Blast                     Fame  Robert  Barber               74 600 

An.son  V/illiam  Blair               64 joo 

Triton                   Torbny  John  Lewis  Gidoln      74 600 

Prince  George  James  Williams            90 750 

Furidice  to  re-  ")  t.  •  fFr. Sam. Drake,  Esq. ")  _^ 

peat  signals      J  1  Cha.  Ivnatchbull        j  '            ^' ' 

Conqueror  George  Balfour             74 600 

Nonsuch  "William  Truscott         64 500 

*Santa  Monica     Alcide  Charles  Thompson  74  —    600 

Arrogant  Sam.  Cornish                 74 600 

Marlborough  Taylor  Penny                7 4. 6co 

All  accidental  fri<:jates  to  be  opposite  the  centre  division,  and  those 
niarlctd*  not  with  the  lieec  during  the  action. 

X.B,  This  order  of  battle  was  invcrtcdon  the  12th  of  April,  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  division  having  led,  in  consequence  of  instructions 
from  the  Commander  in  chief.  'J"he  reason,  which  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be  a  most  excellent  one,  was  on  account  of  the  little  damage 
experienced  by  the  twelve  ships  under  jlie  Rear-admiral  during  the 
action  of  the  9th. 

F  4  Lord 
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Lord  Robert  Manners,  Saumarez,  Sir  James  Wallace, 
Bowen,  Graves,  Bayne,  Affleck,  &c.  served  under 
Hiem.  The  excellent  disposition  which  had  been 
inadc  for  a  chace,  enabled  the  English  speedily  to 
form  the  line  of  battle  at  two  cables  length  asunder; 
and  notwithstanding  they  were  becalmed  some  time 
under  the  high  lands  of  Dominica,  the  van  at  length 
began  to  close  with  the  French  centre. 

The  action  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  gth  of  April,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  division  was  engaged 
with  a  far  superior  portion  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  ar- 
rival of  the  commander  in   chief,  with  a  part  of  the 
centre  division,   and   the   appearance  of  the  van,  at 
length  induced  Count  de  Grasse,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  wind,  to  withdraw  from  the  action,  which, 
however,  proved   indecisive,   notwithstanding  two  of 
the  enemy  were  so  completely  disabled,  as  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  retire  to  Guadaloupe.     Two  others   had  also 
received  so  miuch  damage,  that  on  the  ]  1th  they  were 
seen  to  fall  considerably  to  leeward,  and  would  assur- 
edly have  been  cut  off,  had  not  the  Count  de  Grasse 
been  induced  by  their  perilous  situation  to  bear  dowr^ 
to  their  assistance  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  thus  ha- 
zard the  loss  of  all  for  the  preservation  of  a  few. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April, 
a  combat  took  [)lacc,  which  proved  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  glorious  recorded  in  the  British  an- 
nals. Admiral  Drake,  whose  division,  in  consequence 
of  an  inverted  order,*  now  led  to  action^  conducted 


*  '1  he  order  of  t:)attle  was  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  Joss 
^~Slained  l:;y  Rear-admiral  Hood's  division  in  the  former  action. 

himse(f  , 
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himself  in  a  very  gallant  manner,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  evolution,  the  first  *shi|j  received  the  broad- 
sides of  no  less  ihnn  twenty-lhree  of  those  belonging 
to  the  cnenny.  The  other  men  of  war,  as  they  came 
up,  ranged  slowly  and  closely  along  ihc  adverse  line, 
and  fourscore  broadsides  were  fired  by  the  Formi- 
dable alone  in  the  course  of  a  battle,  where,  from  the 
proximity  and  crowded  state  of  the  French  vessels, 
the  carnage  was  immense. 

The  victory,  however,  still  remained  indecisive, 
when  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  who  had  deter- 
mined on  the  lirst  opportunity  to  recur  to  the  new 
system  of  naval  tactics,  being  supported  by  his  two 
seconds,  the  Namur,  Captain  Fanshawc,  with  the 
Duke,  Captain  (now  Lord)  Gardner,  and  followed  by 
the  Canachi,  the  Hon.  W.  Cornwallis,  bore  about 
noon  directly  athwart  the  enemy's  line,  and  broke 
through  it,  within  about  three  ships  of  the  centre, 
\yhcre  the  French  admiral  commanded  in  the  Villa  de 
Paris,  of  110  guns,  .arid  1300  men.  Being  nobly 
supported  by  the  men  of  war  astern  of  his  division, 
he  immediately  wore  round  and  doubled  upon  the 
enemy,  who  perceiving  their  line  separated,  were  now 
thrown  into  inextricable  confusion.  Admiral  Drake, 
who,  as  has  already  been  observed,  led  upon  this  oc- 
casion, having  tacked  at  the  same  time  by  signal,  the 
British  fleet  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  weather-gage, 
and  as  the  defeat  of  the  French  was  now  become  cer- 
tain, and  their  disorder  already  irretrievable,  their  van 

immediately  endeavoured  to  bear  to  leeward;  but  ther 

I  ' — — — 

*  The  Mailborou.oh,  Ciiptain  Penny. 

were 
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were  intercepted  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood's'divislon,  which 
had  been  until  lately  becalmed. 

The  French,  however,  displayed  great  bravery  upon 
this  occasion,  for  many  of  the  commanders  fought 
with  the  most  undaunted  resolution,  and  the  Captain 
of  the  Cgesar,  in  particular,  not  only  engaged  Captain 
Inglefield,  in  a  ship  of  equal  size,  but  received  the 
fire  of  three  other  ships  in  succession,  and  is  said  to 
have  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,  on  purpose  thiit 
they  miight  not  be  struck  so  long  as  he  remained  alive, 
while  the  Diadem,  of  7 A  guns,  went  fairly  down,  in 
consequence  of  a  fatal  broadside. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Canada  exhibited  a  degree 
of  spirit  seldom  equalled,  and  never  excelled,  even  in 
the  British  navy.  After  lighting  a  single  combat  with 
the  Hector,  a  ship  of  the  same  rate  and  number  of 
2Cuns,  single  handed,  the  gallant  commander  leaving 
his  prize  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  a  frigate,  bore 
down  upon  theVille  deParis,and  laying  her  alongside, 
commenced  a  combat  which  lasted  during  two  hours.* 

But  De  Grassc,  who  declared  after  the  action,  that 
"  this  little  red-sided  ship  (the  Canada)  did  him  more 
harm  than  all  the  rest  with  which  he  had  contended," 
determined,  from  a  point  of  honour,  not  to  strike  to 
any  thing  short  of  a  flag,  and  accordingly  held  out 
until  about  sunset,  when  Rear-admiral  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  came  up  in  the  Barfleur,  on  which  the  Count 
surrendered,  but  not  before  his  upper  deck  had  been 
swept  in  such  a  manner,  that  only  three  men,  of  which 
he  himself  was  one,  remained  alive  and  unhurt. 

*  Captain  Cornwallis  had  twelve  men  killed,  and  twenty' -three 
wounded,  upon  this  occasion. 

In 
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In  the  course  of  this  nc^tion,  and  the  subsequent 
pursuit,  the  euciny  lost  no  less  than  six  ships  of  tlic 
line,  while  the  remainder  escaped  with  considerable 
difliculty  to  Cape  Franqois,  under  the  Admirals  de 
Bougainville  and  Va  ad  re  nil. 

A  few  days  after,  Sir  George  Rodney,  vvho  had  now 
defeated  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch  in  succes- 
sion, taken  an  admiral  of  each  nation,  and  added 
twelve  sail  of  line-of- battle  ships  to  the  British  navy, 
besides  destroying  five  more,  repaired  to  Jamaica,  an 
island  which  he  had  so  recently  saved  by  his  gallant 
exertions,  and  where  he  and  the  brave  officers  under 
biiji  were  received  with  transports  of  joy,  as  well  as 
the  warmest  effusions  of  gratitude. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  who  had  now  been  created  an  English  peer, 
returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Admiral  Pigot.  The  change  of  ministry 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  mean  time,soon  brought 
about  that  peace  which  ensured  the  independence  of 
America,  and  gave  a  respite  to  France,  the  navy  of 
which  had  been  crippled  by  the  latt;  action. 

On  this  Captain  Cornwallis  also  returned  home,  and 
participated  in  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  birth, 
fortune,  and  reputation.  In  1/83,  he  received  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  approbation,  on  the  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign, by  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  royal 
yacht,*  which,  while  it  was  accompanied  by  certain 
pecuniary  advantages,  neither  engrossed  his  time  nor 
his  attention. 

*  The  Charlotte. 

But 
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But  he  did  not  listen  to  the  sircn-voicc  of  pleasure, 
for  wc  soon  find  his  nncicnt  habits  re-assuminfr  their 
empire,  and  that  desire  for  active  emplo3'mc5U,  which 
always  characterises  a  gallant  seainan,  operating  with 
full  force;  he  accordingly  once  more  became  a  can- 
didate at  the  admiralty  board;  and  the  merits  of 
such  an  officer  were  not  overlooked,  for  wc  find  him 
serving,  in  1789,  on  board  the  Crown,  at  which  period 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,*  and  in  the  course 

*  It  appears  from  th'e  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  Captain  Cornwallis  was 
greatly  indebied  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  invention  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  ship. 

"  Sir,  Captain  Pakenham  having  inclosed  me  a  letter  from  vou, 
wherein  you  are  desirous  of  having  a  certificate  from  me,  respecting 
the  utility  of  his  temporary  rudder,  and  which  would  likewise  be 
of  essential  service  to  (-aj^tain  Pakenham  : 

"  I  do  therefore  certify,  that,  on  our  getting  on  shore,  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  the  Crown,  under  my  command,  our  rudder  was  un- 
shij^pcd,  and  rendered  totally  useless,  by  having  all  the  pintles 
broke  short  ©ff;  and,  on  our  arrival  in  the  Downs,  we  got  the  rud- 
der up  alongrside  theship:  and  having  the  plan  of  Captain  Paken- 
ham's  substitute  for  a  rudder  on  board,  I  ordered  the  spare  caj)  to 
be  fitted  exactly  similar  to  the  \Aun  ;  which  when  done,  we  hung 
jt,  with  great  ease,  and  hove  it  close  to  the  flernpost,  by  the  top 
chains  and  browsers,  fixed  to  the  eye-bolts  of  the  cap,  and  brought 
it  forwards  YV  e  found  it  answer  extremely  well :  it  had  a  ver}'  fair 
trial;,  for  we  were  two  davs  beating  to  windward,  under  close- 
reefed  topsails,  and  sometimes  a  heavy  sea  :  and  1  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  had  we  lost  cur  rudder,  and  had  been  obliged  to  have 
made  use  of  Captain  Pakenham's,  it  would  have  answered  in  every 
respect:  and  it  \r,  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  likevidse  the  opi- 
nion of  all  my  officers,  that  it  would  conduct  h  ship  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  VVc  mad;  use  of  all  the  materials  described  in  the  plan. 
]  therefore  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  great  utility  of  it. 
lam,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

IJh  Mahsy^Ship  C'-o:rr,  JAMES  CORNWALJ^IS/' 

I'ef).  o,  17B9. 
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of  a  few' years  more,  ho  was  appointed  lo  a  command 
higlily  honourable  during  })cace,aud  which  is  certain 
of  ensuring  a  large  fortune  in  time  of  war.  The  situa- 
tion alluded  to  is  the  East  India  station,  where  the 
appointments  are  liberal,  and  during  which  tlie  coun- 
try powers  always  treat  a  British  commander  with 
nearly  the  same  respect  and  attention  as  if  he  were  a 
sovereign  prince.*  No  sooner  was  his  appointment 
notified,  than  he  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  hoisted  liis 
broad  pendant  on  board  the  Crown  as  a  Commodore, 
and  sailed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  While  oc- 
cupied in  a  variety  of  salutary  reforms  in  the  naval 
department,  and  engaged  in  some  altercations  with 
the  naval  commander  of  another  nation, relative  to  the 
right  of  searching  neutral  vessels,  during  which  he 
proved  '"' that  an  English  man  of  war  can  speak  all 
languages, "'j~  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution 
began  to  operate,  not  only  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, but  in  Britain  also,  and  a  war  a[)peared  incvi- 

*  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  munificence  of  the  Asiatic  princes, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot  was  ac- 
customed to  present  the  captain  of  the  frigate  which  convoyed  the 
pilgrim?  to  Mecca  with  a  costly  diamond,  besides  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  about  3000^  sterling. 

f  The  following  description  of  an  English  man  of  war,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Macklin,  cannot  fail  to  give  plcasiue  to  evc:y  British 
seamfin  ; 

'•  An  English  man  of  war  can  speak  all  languages:  she  is  the 
best  interpreter,  and  most  profound  politicirin  in  this  island.  ;  she 
was  always  Oliver  Cromwell's  ambassador  ;  she  is  the  wisest  mi- 
nister of  state  that  ever  existed,  and  never  tells  a  lie  ;  nor  will  she 
Buffer  the  proudest  Frenchman,  or  Spaniard,  or  Dutchman,  to 
bamboozle  her,  or  give  her  a  sancy  answer." 

table 
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table.  Much  depended,  so  far  as  concerned  India, 
on  the  celerity  with  which  this  event  was  communi- 
cated, and  fortunately  for  the  Brilish  settlements  in 
Asia,  early  notice  was  received  of  the  contest.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  our  consul  in  Egypt,  anticipating  all  the 
advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  dispatch,  adopted 
such  efficacious  measures,  that  he  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  hostilities  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  a 
rapidity  hitherto  unexampled.  On  receiving  this  im- 
portant intelligence,  the  necessary  preparations  imme- 
diately took  place,  Chandernagore,  Carical,  Yanam, 
andallthe  small  fiictories  appertaining  to  the  republic, 
were  immediately  seized,  and  a  number  of  vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  British  squadron.  But  as  Pondieherrj 
was  a  place  of  some  consecjuence.  it  became  necessary 
to  attack  it  according  to  all  the  rules  and  all  the  forms 
of  war. 

Commodore  Cornu'allis  was  accordingly  applied 
to  by  the  Governor-genera],  and  that  officer  afford- 
ed the  most  efficacious  assistance.  Having  ccl-' 
lected  a  few  ships  he  immicdiately  sailed  thither^  and 
blockaded  the  place  by  sea,  while  Colonel  Braith- 
waite,  who  had  acted  as  Governor  when  it  was  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  English,  and  was  acquaint- 
cd  with  all  the  approaches,  conducted  the  siege  on 
the  land  side.  A  battery  of  eight  twelve-pounders, 
and  two  eight- inch  mortar?,  was  erected  within  eight 
hundred  yards  of  the  walls  ;  this  was  soon  succeeded 
by  another  of  fourteen  twenty-four- pounders,  on  the 
opening  of  which  the  fire  of  the  enemy  became  irre- 
gular and  confused  ;  gun  after  gun  was  withdj-awn, 

and 
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and  the  embrasures   filled  with  sand-bngs,  while  an 
incessant  sho'.vcr  ot  shot  and  shells  was  kept  up. 

But  notwithstanding  these  formidable  preparations, 
and  the  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal  displayed  by 
the  European  and  native  troops,  the  siege  might 
have  languished,  and  disease  have  prevailed  in  the 
English  camp,  so  as  to  retard  the  reduction  of  this 
important  tovyn,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  French  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
cruizers,  and  the  exemplary  strictness  with  which  the 
blockade  by  sea  was  maintained.  The  governor*  de- 
pended greatly  on  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  a  frigate  was  accordingly  fitted  out 
expressly  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  ships  stationed  in 
the  road  having  precluded  the  possibility  of  entrance, 
the  garrison,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sth  of  August, 
1793,  exhibited  flags  of  truce  on  the  saliant  angles 
of  the  fort,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day 
Pondicherry  surrendered  to  the  British  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  usual  period  for  the  India  station  had 
expired,  Commodore  Cornwallis  returned  from  that 
distant  quarter  of  the  world,"!-  in  order  to  acquire  fresh 
honours  on  the  shores  of  his  native  land.  After  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice  of  the  blue,  in  1704,^  we 
llnd  him,  in  17Q5,  serving  in  the  Channel  fleet,  with 
his  flag  hoisted  on  board  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  of 

*  Colonel  Prosper  dc  Clicrmont. 

f  He  came  home  on  board  the  Phcenix',  Sir  Richard  Strahar. 
:J;  He  had  been  promoted  to  the  rr.r.k  ot"  Keiir-Adn;ira!  cf  the 
Wh'te,  Feb.  I,  1793. 

100  guns, 
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100  guns.  As  he  was  known  to  be  an  officer  of  skill 
and  cntcrprizc,  it  was  determined  to  detach  him  with 
a  small  squadron*  to  harass  the  enemy,  intercept  their 
convoys,  alarm  their  shores,  and  capture  any  of  their 
ships  that  might  dare  to  venture  out.  He  accordingly 
left  the  grand  fleet,  with  four  74  gun  ships,  and  four 
frigates,  in  addition  to  his  own,  which  w^as  a  first-rate, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  destruction  of  the  remainin":  commerce 
of  France.  It  may  be  here  necessary  to  particularise 
one  event,  as  in  respect  to  skill,  seamanship,  resolu- 
tion, and  all  that  species  of  enterprize  and  talents 
necessary  for  defensive  warfare,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  reflected  high  honour  on  the  commander,  as 
well  as  every  officer  who  served  under  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  vice-admiral  stretched 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  chased  three  French  line- 
of- battle  ships  and  six  frigates  into  Belleisle  roads; 
these  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  under  protec- 
tion of  their  batteries,  but  a  large  merchantman  and 
eight  brigs  were  captured.  A  few  days  after,!  as  he. 
was  cruizing  near  the  Penmarks,  Captain  Stopford, 

*  The  squadron  consisted  of  the  followuTg  ships  and  frigates  : 

rri,     T,       ,  r.  •  i"  Vice-admiral  Cornvvallis- 

1.  The  Royal  boveveign,  loo  guns,  J  ^^        .    ^^^,  .  , 

■^  ^  I  Captain  Whitby. 

2.  The  Mars,  74  guns,  Captain  Sir  C.  Cotton. 

3.  The  Triumph,  74  guns,  Captain  Sir  E.  Gower. 

4.  The  Brunswick,  74  guns,  Captain  Lord  C.  Fitzgerald. 

5.  The  Bellerophon,  74  guns,  Captain  Lord  Cranstoun. 

6.  ThePhaeton,  ?  ,.  .     ,  s  Captain  Curzon. 

c  irio'ates.     "4       * 

7.  The  Pallas,      ^      «       '     ^  Captain  Stopford. 

f  June  16. 

of 
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of  the  Phaeton  frigate,  made  the  signal  for  a  fleet 
ahead,  and  soon  after  intimated  that  it  was  of  superior 
force;  but  as  he  neither  lay-to  nor  rejoined  his  com- 
mander, it  was  concluded  that  he  had  alluded  rather 
to  the  number  than  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  their  exact  rates  bad  not  as  yet  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. 

On  this  the  squadron,  which  had  been  coUedled, 
by  bawling  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  stood  on 
with  a  view  of  making  a  more  ample  discovery,  an 
idea  being  entertained  that  the  strange  ships  consisted 
of  frigates,  as  the  French  were  supposed  to  have  but 
very  few  vessels  of  a  larger  size  at  sea.  But  as  the 
Phaeton  had  by  this  time  brought-to,  and  reported 
the  enemy  to  consist  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  four- 
teen frigates,  two  brigs,  and  a  cutter,  the  British  Ad- 
miral determined  to  haul  off. 

The  wind  having  shifted  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, the  French,  which  had  hitherto  been  to  leeward 
of  the  English,  were  enabled  to  assume  a  more  advan- 
tageous position,  so  that  by  daylight  next  morning 
they  were  discovered  on  both  quarters  of  Admiral 
Cornwallis's  squadron,  and  seemed  determined  to 
close  in  upon  and  completely  surround  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  night  the  admiral 
himself  led  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with  a  view  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  that  might 
occur  for  altering  his  course  unobserved,  and  it  was 
his  intention  to  place  the  Brunswick  and  Bellerophon, 
which  were  dull  ships,  in  the  van,  and  the  Mars  and 
Triumph  astern  of  his  own  vessel;  but  the  two  former 

1803—1804.  G  sailed 
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This  brilliant  exploit  reflected  equal  lustre  on  the 
intrepidity  and  skill  of  the  Admiral,  and  he  accord- 
ingly became  the  subject  of  public  notice  and  atten- 
tion. It  was  doubtless  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
considerations,  which  induced  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty to  nominate  him  to  the  important  post,  of 
commander  in  chief  in  the  West  Indies.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  for  that  station  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  his  flag 
ship  became  so  much  disabled  off  Scilly,  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  return  to  England. 

His  conduct  upon  this  occasion  did  not,  however, 

alertness  ;  I  kept  the  Pallas  near  me  to  repeat  signals,  which  Cap- 
tain Curzon  performed  much  to  my  satisfaction.  Indeed  I  shall 
ever  feel  the  impression  which  the  good  conduct  of  the  Captains, 
Officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  soldiers  in  the  squadron  has  made 
on  my  mind ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  pleasure  I  ever  received,  to 
see  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  men,  who,  instead  of  being  cast 
down  at  seeing  thirty  sail  of  the  enemy's  ships  attacking  our  little 
squadron,  were  in  the  highest  spirits  imaginable. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  the  Royal  Sovereign  alone,  the  same  spirit  was 
shewn  in  all  the  ships  as  they  came  near  me;  and  although  (cir- 
cumstanced as  we  were)  we  had  no  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  yet  our  men  could  not  help  repeatedly 
expressing  their  contempt  of  them.  Could  common  prudence  have 
allowed  me  to  let  loose  their  valour,  I  hardly  know  what  might 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  such  men. 

"  Little  damage  was  sustained  by  the  squadron  in  general.  The 
Mars  had  twelve  wounded,  none  killed,  her  masts  and  sails  much 
cut ;  the  Triumph  shifted  some  of  her  sails,  but  the  damage  she 
received  is  so  trifling,  at  least  in  the  Captain'^  eye,  that  Sir  Eras- 
mus Gower  has  not  thought  it  worth  reporting  ;  indeed,  the  cool 
and  firm  conduct  of  that  ship  was  such,  that  it  appeared  to  mjt 
the  enemy's  ships  dared  not  to  come  near  her." 

fully 
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fully  satisfy  those  who  presided  over  the  naval  affairs 
of  this  country,  as  they  thought  he  ought  to  have 
proceeded  in  another  ship.  He  was  accordingly  or- 
dered to  return  on  board  the  Astraea  frigate,  which 
was  fitted  out  on  purpose  to  receive  him,  and  re- 
assume  his  command  ;  but  he  declined  eomj)]iancc, 
and  pleaded  the  bad  state  of  his  hcnlth  in  justification. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  excuse,  the  Board  issued 
orders  for  trying  him  by  ^  court-martial,  which  ac- 
cordingly assembled  at  Portsmouth,  A|^ril  8,  ]79^> 
on  which  occasion  the  gallant  veteran  Admiral  E;irl 
Howe  presided.*  The  charges,  as  delivered  by  the 
Judge  Advocate,  consisted  of  three  in  number  : 

1.  "That  Admiral  Cornwallis,  after  having  sailed  from  Eng- 
land for  the  West  Indies,  and  proceeded  a  considerable  way,  did 
retunif  contrary  to  the  orders  and  instructions  by  him  received. 

2.  "  That  not  having  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  importance  of  his 
situation  as  commander  in  chief,  he  had  omitted  to  shift  his  flag  on 
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board  of  some  other  ship  of  his  squadron,  after  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign had  been  disabled,  in  oidr  to  pre  ceed,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  to  the  place  ot  his  destination;  but  that  instead  of  lils  doing 
so,  he  had  given  h.s  instructions  and  the  command  of  the  convoy 
to  another  off-ccr.  . 

And  3.  "  That  after  his  return,  he  had  disobeyed  another 
order  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty;  by  not  hoisting  his  flag  on  board 
the  Astrsa  frigate,  and  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  as  he  had 
been  ordered  by  thi^ir  L.oidsliips." 

After  hearing  the  cviricnce  for  (he  prosecution,  the 
Admiral,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  en- 
tered on  his  defence,  and  not  only  vindicated  himself 
from  the  two  first  charges,  but  shev;ed  that  he  was  in- 
capable from  the  ill  state  of  his  health  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  return  in  thcAstroea. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  having 
been  examined  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the 
court  broke  up,  and  on  assembling  again  next  morn- 
ing, pronounced  sentence,  in  substance  as  follows: 
*'  That  the  Achuiral  was  acquitted  of  the  tvi'o  first 
charges,  and  that  the  third  not  being  proved,  he  was 
acquitted  of  that  also." 

This  event  deprived  his  country  of  the  services  of 
an  excellent  officer,  during  a  period  of  nearly  five 
years;  for,  thinking  himself  ill  used  upon  this  occa- 
sion, he  immediately  struck  his  flag,  which  was  still 
flung  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign;  and  notwith- 
standing he  was  incl tided  in  the  promotion  that  took 
place  in  1799,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  Adnural  of  the  Blue,  yet  he  declined  the 
acceptance  of  any  command,  so  long  as  a  certain 
nobleman   presided    at   the  head    of  the  Admiralty 

Board. 

No 
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No  sooner,  however,  had  Eiul  St.  Vincent,  who 
had  so  nobly  led  the  fleets  of  his  country,  been  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  their  exertions,  than  he  was 
selected  to  the  high  and  important  station  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  on  which  the 
safety  of  England  during  the  time  of  war  may  be  said 
to  depend.  Admiral  Cornwallis  accordingly  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Villc  de  Paris,  in  February  1801, 
and  in  this  ship,  built  on  j)urpose  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  same  name  taken  from  the  French  by  Ad- 
miral Lord  Rodney,  watched  their  principal  ports 
with  such  assiduity,  that  they  were  unable  to  send 
forth  even  a  detachment  of  men  of  war  during  the 
remainder  of  the  blockade.* 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  fleets  of  England  re- 
paired to  their  own  ports,  and  the  gallant  officers,  who 
had  so  nobly  maintained  the  honour  of  our  flag,  en- 
joyed for  a  while  a  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
service. 

But  no  sooner  had  a  new  war  burst  forth,  than  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  selected  the  ablest  and 
most  approved  officers  to  command  in  those  stations, 
for  which  they  were  best  adapted.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  merits  of  a  Cornwallis  was  not 
overlooked  upon  the  occasion  ;  the  moment,  indeed, 

*  Such  \v;is  the  naval  strenorth  of  Great  Biitain  at  this  moment, 
that  at  the  time  Admiral  Cornwallis  appeared  with  a  fleet  of 
liftcen  sail  of  the  line  in  this  quarter,  Sir  JamesSaumarez  blockaded 
Cadiz,  and  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  Toulon,  while  the  Admirals 
Dickson  and  Graves  kept  all  the  Dutch  ports  in  check.  See  the 
"  History  of  the  Wars  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution," 
vol.  l!. 

G  4  that 
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that  the  ncgociations  for  an  amicable  accommodation 
were  likely  to  prove  abortive,  and  it  became  evident 
that  a  new  contest  v^^as  abcat  to  ensue,  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis  was  called  from  retirement,  and  once  more  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  Channel 
fleet.  He  at  first  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  a  second 
rate,  the  Dreadnought,  of  gS  guns,  with  W.Dommett 
and  E.  Brace,  Esqrs.  as  his  first  and  second  captains. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  old  ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of 
]  10  guns,  was  preparing  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  she 
u'as  fitted  up,  he  shifted  his  flag  from  on  board  the 
Dreadnought  to  that  fine  vessel,  in  which  he  conti- 
nues to  alarm  the  coasts,  to  straiten  the  resources, 
and  blockade  the  ports  of  an  enemy,  equally  unable 
and  unwilling  to  face  him  on  the  ocean. 

As  much  has  been  said  about  the  disposition  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  a  few 
particulars  relative  to  that  subject.  Brest  being  the 
principal  naval  arsenal  of  France,  adjoining  Great 
Britain,  and  in  most  respects  superior  to  Toulon, 
which  is  chiefly  calculated  for  operations  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, it  has  aKvays  been  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try to  watch  the  motions  of  the  fleets  there.  Ac- 
cordingly in  every  war,  subsequently  to  those  disgrace- 
ful periods  when  Charles  II.  became  the  pensioner 
of  France,  and  James  II.  a  convert  to  the  religion 
and  politics  of  her  monarch,  care  has  been  taken  to 
station  such  a  force  there  as  should  render  every  at 
tempt  to  put  to  sea  hazardous,  if  not  abortive.  This 
however,  was  never  so  completely  eflected  as  during 
the  late  contest,  for  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 

even- 
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even  single  ships  could  steal  out  unnoliced  ;  and  if 
the  squadron  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Hoche,  did  actually 
contrive  to  escape,  let  it  be  recollected  that  this  oc- 
curred during  a  storm,  which  separated  the  greater 
part  of  the  armament,  and  defeated  the  whole  plan. 

To  render  the  blockade  more  effectual,  it  is  usual 
to  divide  the  fleet  in  the  following  manner :  First, 
what  is  termed  an  inshore  squadron^  consisting  of  fri- 
gates, occupies  such  a  station  as  to  be  able  to  watch 
all  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  peep  occasionally  into 
the  inner  harbour,  and  give  the  appointed  signal  in 
case  of  alarm.     The  oiit-shore  squadron  consists  of  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet,  ready,  upon  the  least  intima- 
tion of  danger,  to  afford  succour  to  the  vessels  on  the 
lookout, and  give  the  enemy  battle,  should  they  dare 
to   venture   from   Brest  water.     It  is  also  usual  to 
station  detachments    off  Rochcfort,    Bclleisle,    and 
L'Orient,  on  purpose  to  keep  those   ports  in  check ; 
but  such  precautions'are  adopted  that  they  can  be  re- 
called at  a  short  notice,  so  as  that  the  whole  collected 
fleet  may  be  enabled  to  encounter  and  to  diffipate  any 
great  and  sudden  danger. 

Having  said  this  much  concerning  the  usual  dis- 
position of  the  fleet  under  the  orders  of  our  gallant 
admiral,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  with  a  few 
particulars  concerning  himself. 

In  respect  to  person,  he  is  of  the  middle  size,  stout 
and  portly,  with  a  certain  degree  o^ prominence  before, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  add  dignity  to  a  comman- 
der in  chief,  and  must  be  allowed  not  to  be  unbe- 
coming 
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coming  in  an  officer  now  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age. 

As  to  talents,  his  skill  and  bravery  are  undoubted, 
his  seamanship  is  in  particular  in  high  repute,  and  a 
long  apprenticeship,  of  more  than  forty  years,  during 
which  he  has  had  fewer  intervals  of  relaxation  on 
shore,  than  perhaps  any  other  officer  of  equal  rank 
in  the  British  navy,  has  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  de- 
gree of  professional  capability,  which  renders  no  dis- 
aster unknown,  and  no  situation  unusual  to  him.  In 
point  of  habits,  he  is  a  reserved  man,  and  is  so  little 
desirous  of  bustle  when  on  shore,  that  on  its  being 
observed,  during  a  temporary  residence  near  Chi- 
chester, that  "  he  must  be  very  lonely  ;"  he  replied, 
"  that  the  cabbage-slocks  in  his  garden  were  suffi- 
cient company  for  him." 

At  times  he  enjoys  his  glass  freely,  but  is  so  abste- 
mious while  on  duty,  that  he  has  been  known  for  six 
months  together  to  drink  no  more  than  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  wine  at  dinner,  after  which,  he  carefully  ab- 
stained from  any  other  refreshment  during  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  the  day. 

It  has  always  been  usual  for  British  sailors,  with  that 
frankness  so  conspicuous  in  their  characters,  to  desig- 
nate their  fiivourite  commanders  by  means  of  some 
apposite  expression,  originating  in  some  peculiarity, 
arising  either  out  of  their  persons  or  their  manners. 
Accordinglv,  Boscawcn  was  familiarly  termed  ivrjy- 
7ieckcd Dick',  Pye,  so  long  post-admiral  at  Portsmouth, 
was  always  called  Nosey  ;  Earl  Howe,  whose  very 
pame  is  still  adored  in  the  navy,  received  the  ap- 
pellation 
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pellation  of  Black  Dick;  while  Aclmlial  Cornwiillis,  on 
account  of  a  certain  twirl  of  the  finger  and  thnnil), 
added  to  a  sleek  and  ruddy  countenance,  and  a  wig 
somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  in  fiont  of  a  nobleman's 
carriage,  is  frequently  denominated  Coachee^  and 
Mr.  Whip. 

Thus  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  recite  the  honest 
jokes,  and  retail  the  sea-wit  of  a  class  of  men,  at  once 
the  glory  and  the  defence  of  their  country  ;  but  we 
arc  at  the  srime  time  desirous  to  intimate,  that  none 
arc  more  eager  to  detail  the  merits,  stimulate  the 
services,  uphold  the  honour,  and  prai'^c  the  energy  of 
all  brave  naval  commanders  than  ourselves.  It  is  our 
wish,  and  our  hope,  that  while  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country,  they  may  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  the  praise  of  their  fellow- citizens,  and 
that  names,  such  as  a  Nelson,  a  Jcrvais,  a  Duncan, 
and  a  Cornwall  is,  may  be  handed  down  to  the  latest 
posterity  ;  so  that  these  gallant  seamen,  who  consti- 
tute the  adn)iration  of  the  present,  may  become  the 
models  of  a  future  age. 


DR.   THOMAS   KIPLING, 

DEAN  OF  PE lEREOROUGH. 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir  has  long  been  known 
to  those  who  are  connected  with  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  as  deputy-professor  of  divinity.  His 
edition  of  Beza's  manuscript  afterwards  extended  his 
reputation  to  a  wider  circle,  and  his  Ipte  work  on  the 

most 
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most  important  controversy  which  for  many  ages  has 
agitated  the  English  church,  fully  entitles  him  to  be 
considered  among  the  Public  Characters  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Thomas  Kipling  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  In 
17t)l  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  St,  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1763  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree, 
and  on  this  occasion,  he  had  the  honour  of  bein» 
placed  first  on  the  list  of  those  vvho  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  senate-house  examination. 

He  was  soon  elected  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  tutors  of  his  college.  In  this  capa- 
city he  read  lectures  on  optics,  among  other  subjects; 
and  it  being  understood  that  he  had  cultivated  this 
branch  of  science  with  particular  attention,  and  had 
collected  valuable  materials  relating  to  it,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  tutors  of  the  university  to  publish 
a  treatise  which  should,  in  some  degree,  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  Smith's  Optics,  a  book  at  that  time  very 
scarce,  although  it  was  the  only  one  which  could  be 
recommended  to  the  academical  reader. 

By  complying  with  the  request  he  did  not,  however, 
promote  his  reputation.  The  work  which  he  produced 
could  not  indeed  be  justly  accused  either  of  great 
faults,  or  of  not  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed ;  but  unfortunately  he  prefixcdto  it  a  preface, 
which  afforded  a  fruitful  subject  to  the  wits  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  following  passage,  in  particular,  was  not 
considered  without  astonishment  by  his  mathematical 
readers:  after  having  mentioned  the  works  of  Emerson 
and  Harris,  he  proceeds  thus:  "  It  is  not  intended  in 

this 
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this  character  of  the  writings  of  othqrs  to  intimate,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  that  the  following  treatise  is  f.mh- 
less:  it  contains  many  inaccuracies,  and  even  some 
crrorSf  o(  which  the  editor  waa  fully  sensible  before  he 
sent  the  work  to  the  press,  but  was  restrained  fro?ii 
correcting  theno  hy  Xh^  dread  of  reprehension.''''  The 
dread  of  reprehension  may  then  restrain  a  mathema- 
tician from  correcting  errors!  But  who  would  repre- 
hend him?  If  errors  existed,  he  could  demonstrate 
that  they  existed,  and  all  who  loved  truth  would  be 
grateful  to  the  sagacity  which  had  detected  them. 

Dr.  Kipling's  reasons  should    be  stated.      "  The 
only  method  of  correction  was  a  complete  commen- 
tary on  the  text,  or  frequent  alterations.     But  besides 
that  such  a  commentary  would  have  been  as  tedious 
and  troublesome  as  a  new  treatise  on  the  subject,  there 
were  other  objections  against  it  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  to  have  erased  and  corrected  the  text  of 
an  en)incnt  writer,  however  judiciously,  might  have 
been  deemed  by  some'  an  impertinent  presumption, 
and  an  unjust  treatment  of  the  author."     The  first 
apology  for  retaining  the  errors  of  Dr.  Smith,  is  merely 
that  they  could  not  be  corrected  without  considerable 
labour;  an  apology  which  an  author  should  not  have 
offered,  and  which  the  public  cannot  regard  as  satis- 
factory.    It  is  impossible  to  divine  those  objections 
which  Dr.  Kipling  says  are  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  when  he  was  moved  by  the  fear  of  being 
thought  presumptuous  and  unjust,   he  should  have 
combated  his  apprehensions,  by  considering  that  such 
opinions  could  not  be  entertained  by  the  enlightened 

part 
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part  of  his  readers,  and  that  the  permanent  admiration 
of  even  the  ignorant  can  be  obtained  only  by  despis- 
ing their  prejudices,  and  supporting,  in  defiance  of 
all  opposition,  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  truth. 

This  unfortunate  preface  did,  however,  no  serious 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Kipling.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  many  of  those 
who  have  laughed,  respected  his  abilities  and  attain- 
ments. The  best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  is,  that  when  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF  de- 
termined to  retire  from  the  university,  and  looked 
round  for  a  deputy  to  discharge  the  important  duties 
of  the  professor  of  divinity,  he  was  directed  to  Dr. 
Kipling,  by  the  superiority  of  his  character  and  qua- 
lifications. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  at  Cambridge  to  de- 
cry his  conduct  in  the  divinity  ehair.  This  disposi- 
tion arose  more  from  his  want  of  splendid  than  of 
useful  qualities.  Those  who  had  heard  only  Dr. 
Kipling  moderate,  might  reasonably  urge  that  he  did 
not  give  to  the  schools  all  that  dignity  of  which  they 
are  capable;  and  the  few  who  had  been  long  resident 
in  the  university  might  be  allowed  to  regret  the  elo- 
quence of  Dr.  Watson,  and  the  wonderful  stores  of 
erudition  which  Dr.  Rutherforth  was  able  to  lavish  on 
every  subject. 

In  learning,howevcr,Dr.Kipling  was  never  thought 
deficient;  though  his  knowledge  could  not  come  in 
competition  with  that  which  a  vigorous  mind,  em- 
ployed with  incessant  exertion  during  a  long  life,  had 
enabled  Dr.  Rutherforth  to  acquire.  Dr.  Ruther- 
forth 
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forth  was  in  modern  times  a  prodigy  of  learning,  one 
of  those  who  reminded  his  cotemporaries  of  what  was 
performed  by  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  the  situation  of  the  professor 
of  divinity,  which  is  the  first  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  adequate  to  his  abilities.  His  works, 
which  declare  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  arc  not, 
however,  animated  by  much  genius,  and  prove  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  are  more  able  to  accumulate 
knowledge,  than  to  communicate  or  extend  it. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Watson  was  completely  op- 
posite to  this.  He  displayed  powers  of  speaking,  and 
talents  for  debate,  which  threw  into  the  shade  the 
massive  learning  of  his  predecessor.  Those  who  en- 
vied him  his  great  and  early  honours,  required  from 
him  more  theology,  and  insinuated  that  he  could  not 
supply  it;  but  their  cavils  were  best  refuted  by  a 
question,  which  was  often  asked  at  that  time,  "  Whe- 
ther the  university  contained  a  more  able  theologian  ?" 
The  fact  was,  that  Dr.  Watson,  ambitious  of  reputa- 
tion, saw  the  honours  of  learning  pre-occupied  by  Dr. 
Rutherforth,  and  therefore  determined  to  s»hine  by 
the  arts  of  eloquence,  as  much  because  they  were 
favourable  to  his  glory,  as  because  they  were  conge- 
nial to  his  abilities.* 

In  1793,  Dr.  Kipling  published  an  edition  of  the 
celebrated  manuscript  presented  by  Theodore  Bcza 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  I'hc  olfice  of  editor 
was  conferred  on  him  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  and  the 


*  Dr.  Watson  was  elected  rcgius  professor  of  divinity  in  1771, 
when  he  was  a  master  of  arts  of  only  nine  yeiirs  sfandin^r. 
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diligence  and  accuracy  with  which  he  executed  it  did 
honour  to  the  choice  of  that  body,  and  to  himself. 

It  was  indeed  objected  by  his  enemies,  who  noticed 
some  errors  in  the  preface,  that  his  Latin  was  deficient 
in  grammatical  purity.  But  these  errors  might,  with 
no  excess  of  candour,  be  imputed  rather  to  oversight 
than  to  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  should 
have  avoided  them ;  since  the  general  stile  of  the  com- 
position is  not  only  free  from  such  blots,  but  deserves 
the  praise  of  neatness,  if  not  of  elegance,  and  by  no 
means  disappoints  the  expectations  excited  by  a  work 
delivered  to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  a  learned 
university. 

The  manuscript  of  Beza  is  of  very  great  antiquity  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt  about 
the  eighth  century.  After  various  fortunes,  through 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  critics  has  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  trace  it,  it  came  at  length  into  the  hands  of 
Theodore  Beza.  By  him  it  was  presented  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  who,  in  a  letter  to  that  eminent 
reformer,  expressed  a  high  and  just  sense  of  its  value. 
It  remained  in  the  public  library,  accessible  only  to 
those  vi^ho  resided  in  Cambridge,  till  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Kipling,  assisted  by  the  support  of  the  senate, 
published  it  for  the  general  advantage  of  biblical 
scholars. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Kipling  was  placed  in  the  un- 
pleasant situation  of  promoter  in  the  trial  of  Mr.Frend. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
this  trial,  will  recollect  the  vigorous  defence  of  Mr. 
Frend,  and  his  endeavours  to  cast  odium  and  ridicule 

on 
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on  his  accnscrF.  The  IiUlc  absnrcHtlcs  of  which  Dr. 
Kiphng  had  been  guilty  in  his  conduct  and  writings, 
assisted  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  him. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  what  was 
insinncitcd,  that  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  to 
which  he  was  preferred  soon  after  the  trial,  was  con- 
ferred in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  it. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1802  he  resigned  the  deputy- 
professorship  of  divinity,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
ill  health.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Scale,  a  scholar 
of  distinguished  reputation,  whose  abilities  have  re- 
stored to  the  divinity  chair  that  splendour  of  which 
it  must  be  allowed  it  suffered  a  partial  eclipse. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  was  published  his 
tract  to  prove  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  not  calvinistical.  There  has  long  existed 
among  the  English  divines  a  party  who  received  them 
in  this  sense,  without  exciting  much  attention  in  the 
reft  of  the  body;  but  the  progress  it  has  lately  made, 
owing  to  the  ability  and  industry  with  which  its  pe- 
culiar opinions  have  been  propagated,  is  such  as  can- 
not any  longer  be  overlooked  or  despised  by  those 
who  judge  them  hostile  to  the  purity  of  orthodox 
fiiith.  ,^ 

Dr.  Kipling  appears  to  have  been  roused,  in  parti- 
cular, by  an  open  and  distinct  profession  of  their  tenets 
advanced  in  "  Overton's  true  Churchman  ascertain- 
ed,*'published  in  1801.  This  work  contains  a  la- 
boured vindication  of  the  calvinistical  clergy,  claims 
for  them  the  merit  of  ort.hodcxy,  and  endeavours  to 
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prove  that  those  who  differ  from  them  have  either 
mistaken,  or  wilfully  perverted  the  intentions  and 
spirit  of  the  divines  who  composed  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  our  church. 

This  is  not  an  opportunity  for  discussing  the  me- 
rits of  the  disputants.  In  an  answer  which  appeared 
to  Dr.  K;}:)hng's  work,  he  is  accused  of  indecent  vio- 
lence, and  ot  havitig  uncharitably  imputed  dishonest 
motives  to  his  adversaries.  But  the  accusation  was 
presently  retorted,  in  a  reply  by  "  aFricnd  of  the  Dean 
ot  Peterborough,"  who  addresses  Mr.  Mitchel,  of 
King's  College,  Cambritlge,  as  the  author  of  "  The 
Answer,"  and  informs  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  is  a 
downright  libeller.  Such  are  the  precious  fruits  of 
controversy  ! 

In  a  second  edition  of  his  tract,  Dr.  Kipling  replied 
with  great  warmth  and  ability  to  the  criticisms  with 
which  it  was  attacked  by  the  Christian  Observer.  This 
periodical  work  is  conducted  by  a  party  of  the  cavinis^ 
lical  clergy,  and  as  it  is  avowedly  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  their  principles,  Dr.  Kipling  might  rea^ 
sonably  expect  that  they  would  resist  with  their  whole 
force  his  endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  the  ground  of 
orthodoxy,  on  which  it  is  so  much  their  interest  and 
wish  to  appear  to  stand. 

This  publication  displays  great  ability  and  learning. 
It  has  been  the  instrument  of  directing  the  public  atr 
Icntion  to  a  very  interesting  question.  On  the  merit* 
of'the  two  parties  we  shall  not  venture  to  give  any  opir 
nion.  On  the  stiUe  of  them  it  may  be  observed,  that 
,the  great  body  both  of  the  d'igqitied  and  inferior  clergy 

rejects 
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rejects  the  calvinistical  interpretation  of  the  articles; 
but  the  contemplation  of  their  numbers,  and  the  ii;- 
diffcrencc  with  which  established  opinions  are  always 
regarded,  renders  them  inactive  in  defence  of  the 
cause  ihey  approve.  T  he  followers  of  Calvin  arc 
more  formidable  from  their  abilities  than  from  their 
numbers.  Their  opinions  are  calculated  to  flatter 
and  inflame  popular  feelings  :  the  pretence,  or  the 
reality  of  superior  sanctity,  impresses  with  irresistible 
force  these  opinions  on  minds  already  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  act  with  all  the  advantages  at- 
tending an  attack,  and  they  display  a  vigour  excited 
by  the  survey  of  what  they  have  done,  and  of  what 
remains  to  be  done,  by  the  greatness  of  their  labour, 
and  of  its  reward. 


THE  RIGHT  HOXOURARLE 

GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  MEDOWS,  k.b. 

ZEAL  and  courage  arc  necessary  qualities  in  a 
soldier.  When  bravery  is  backed  by  the  former  qua- 
lity, the  greatest  dangers,  difficulties,  and  fatigues  are 
overcome.  To  these  must  be  united  a  natur:d  incli- 
nation for  war,  in  order  to  constitute  a  great  general ; 
for  it  is  that  inward  impulse  which  contributes  so  effi- 
caciously to  cflcct  it,  while  ap[)v"aring  in  arms  at  an 
early  age,  helps  not  a  little  to  ensure  success.  From 
the  actions  of  an  oflicer  we  are  enabled  to  estimate 
liis  talents,  and  appreciate  the  force  of  those  powerful 
stimulants,  and  that  love  of  glory,  which  induce  ge- 
nerous minds   to  acquire  excellence,  praise,  and  re- 
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wards.  In  the  following  character,  which  we  hold  up 
to  oar  military  readers  for  example  and  imitation, 
will  be  demonstrated  the  truth  of  our  observations. 

Sir  William  Medows  was  born  on  the  31st  of  Dc- 
cember^  173s,  He  is  the  third  son  of  Philip  Medows, 
Esq.  and  grandson  to  Sir  Philip  Medows,  knight 
marshal.  His  eldest  surviving  brother,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  estates  of  his  uuclc,  the  last  Duke  of  King- 
ston, in  17SS,  took  on  that  occasion  the  family  name 
of  Pierrcpoint,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in 
1796,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Nevyark. 

The  subject  of  the  following  pages  entered  into 
the  service  as  an  ensign  in  the  fiftieth  regiment,  in 
the  year  17o(3,  and  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  following  year.  In  one  of  the  expeditions 
to  the  coast  of  France,  in  J  7 58,  planned  by  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  he  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  An- 
cram.  When  the  fiftieth  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  1760,  he  repaired  thi- 
ther with  it,  and  joined  the  allied  army  under  those 
able  generals  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Granby.  He  was  present  in  many  of 
the  subsequent  actions,  in  which  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  attentive,  active,  and  good 
officer.  ' 

In  March  1 70'1,  after  his  return  from  the  continent^ 
his  friend  Lord  Ancram  obtained  for  him  a  troop  in 
the  fourth  regiment  of  horse,  in  Ireland,  now  called 
the  seventh  dragoon  guards,  of  which  his  patron  was 
lieutenant-colonel;  and  in  October  1766,  Captain 
Medows  succeeded  to  the  majority  of  the  same  corps. 

Emulous 
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EiDulous  for  promotion,  in  a  profess-lon  for  which 
his  talents  iind  knowledge  were  eminently  adapted,  he 
procured,  on  the  31st  of  December,  I769,  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  the  fifth  regiment  of  foot,  com- 
manded by  Earl  Percy,  now  Dnkc  of  Northumberland, 
who  the  year  before  had  succeeded  to  that  corps.  How- 
ever much  he  liked  serving  under  his  Lordship,  yet 
being  partial  to  the  cavalry,  he  was  removed  to  the 
twelfth  light  dragoons  in  September  1/73. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  the  regiment  he  was  in  being  em- 
ployed, he  exchanged  into  the  fifty-fifth,  in  September 
1775,  and  repaired  with  it  to  America.  The  acqui- 
sition of  such  an  officer  as  Colonel  Medows  was  soon 
after  noticed  in  a  distinguished  manner  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  who  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  the  first  brigade  of  grenadiers;  an  appointment 
which,  from  the  honour  attending  it,  equally  reflected 
credit  on  both  officers.  At  the  head  of  this  gallant 
body  of  men,  on  which  the  brunt  of  every  brilliant 
action  fell,  particularly  that  of  Brandy  wine,  fought  Sep- 
tember 13,  17765  be  distinguished  himself  in  the  most 
signal  manner.  In  the  abovementioned  battle  Colonel 
Medows  was  wounded. 

The  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  fiffh  regiment  of 
foot,  which  he  highly  valued,  becoming  vacant,  an 
application  was  made  for  it  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
General  Sir  William  (now  Lord  Viscount)  Howe, 
and  it  was  accordingly  eontcrrcd  in  November  1777; 
on  the  '25th  of  the  same  month  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  colonel  b^'  brevet.    It  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
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that  the  corjimander  in  chief  seized  every  occasion,  in 
his  official  dispatches,  to  praise  Colonel  Medows  for 
'his  gallant  condjict. 

France  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  English  cabinet  to  strike  a  blow  at  her 
West  India  islands,  and  for  this  purpose  the  comman- 
der in  chief  in  North  America  was  ordered  te  send  a 
detachment  of  his, army  to  act  in  that  quarter.  Major- 
general  Grant  was  accordingly  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, together  with  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  The 
Colonels  Medows  and  Prescott*  were  nominated  Bri- 
gadier-generals to  this  little  army,  a  measure  which, 
from  the  glory  and  success  acquired,  fully  exhibited 
the  wisdom  that  prevailed  at  head  quarters. 

The  troops  from  North  America  having  rendez- 
vOuzed  at  Barbadoes,  were  joined  by  others  from  the 
mother  country.  The  capture  of  St.  Lucia  (which 
from  its  excellent  harbours  had  proved  of  great  service 
to  the  enemy  in  these  seas)  was  deemed  an  important 
object,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  December  1778, 
General  Grant,  with  five  tljousand  men,  and  the  two 
Brigadier- generals,  left  English  harbour,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  the  troops  effected  a  landing. 
Brigadier-general  Medows's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
fifth  foot,  together  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  in- 
fantry companies  of  the  different  regiments,   in  all 

*  Now  General  Robert  Prescott,  Colonel  of  the  twenty-eighth 
regiment  of  foot,  Governor  of  Canada,  &:c.  an  excellent  officer, 
who  in  three  successive  wars  has  distinguiEhecl  himself  in  the  most 
gallant  and  meritorious  manner. 

abou^ 
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about  one  thousjinci  ihrec  hunflrcd  men,  formed  the 
reserve  of  this  little  army.  The  place  lie  landed  at 
was  the  Grand  Cid  de  Sae,  on  accomplishing  w  liich, 
he  pushed  forward  to  gain  possession  of  the  heights 
on  the  north-side  of  the  bay,  where  the  F'rcneh  reiru- 
Jar  and  militia  forces,  under  the  Chevalier  dcMicond, 
were  strongly  posted.  Though  this  was  a  very  ar- 
duous taskin  so  hot  a  eountrv,and  bceamc  peculiarly 
difficult  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  yet  the  Bri- 
gadier-general, at  the  head  of  his  gallant  followers, 
forced  the  passes,  seized  on  a  field  piece,  which  they 
had  repeatedly  iired  at  him  with  effect  when  landing, 
and  afterwards  a  four  gun  battery  that  greatly  annoy- 
ed the  shipj)ing  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Biigadier-gencral  Prescott  with 
five  regiments  had  advanced  against  Morne  Fortune, 
of  which  he  soon  got  possession.  To  drive  the  French 
commandant  from  post  tr)  post,  until  the  island  was 
in  our  possession,  was  the  plan  of  the  Generals,  and 
gallantly  did  the  former  defend  them.  The  most 
important  of  these  posts  was  the  Vigie,  commanding- 
the  noith  side  of  the  Careenao-c,  ajjainst  which  Brina- 
dier  general  Mcdows,  under  a  burning  sun,  led  his 
brave  brigade,  and  carried  it.  During  this  whole 
affair,  to  use  the  words  of  a  celebrated  writer,  "  cele- 
rity in  execution,  and  prudence  in  securing,  and  \\u- 
niediately  turning  to  account  every  advantage  ob- 
tained in  war,  were  never  more  necessary,  nor  ever 
more  eminently  displayed,  than  upon  this  occasion." 
The  possession  of  the  Vigie,  with  the  different  batte- 
ries, gave  the  assailants  the  entire  commaml  ot'  the 
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neck  of  land  dividing  the  two  bays  of  Du  Cheque 
and  Careenage.  In  all  these  repeated  conflicts  the 
loss  on  our  side  was  very  small. 

The  Count  D'Estaing,  who  commanded  a  power- 
ful squadron  in  these  seas,  on  board  of  which  were 
nine  thousand  land  forces,  on  learning  that  an  attack 
was  meditated  on  St.  Lucia,  determined  to  relieve  it 
prior  to  any  attempt  on  cur  islands.  The  rapid  move* 
nients,  however,  of  the  British  generals,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  all  the  strong  posts, 
enabled  them  to  beat  him  off  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber. This  commander  was  not  a  little  surprised  when 
on  entering  the  Careenage  with  his  fleet,  a  battery  im- 
mediately opened  on  him.  He  then  attempted  the 
Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  where  the  British  squadron,  al- 
though greatly  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  also  re- 
pulsed him.  Irritated  at  this,  he  determined  to  attempt 
a  landing  on  the  peninsula  between  the  two  bays  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  which  he  of  course  effected. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Grant,  with  the  troops 
Xinder  Brigadier- general  Prcscott,  'occupied  all  the 
strong  holds  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of  the  Grand 
Cul  de  Sac,  and  the  detached  posts  near  to  the  Ca- 
reenage, about  two  miles  in  length.  Brigadier-general 
Medows  was  stationed,  or  rather  shut  up,  in  the  pe- 
ninsula between  Morne  Fortune  and  the  Vigie,  in 
which  situation  he  was  cut  off  from  the  support  of  the 
mainbody,any  firther  than  what  mightbe  derived  from 
the  batteries  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  D'Estaing 
with  five  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  among  which 
number  were  his  boasted  grenadiers_,  accordingly  ad- 
vanced 
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vanccd  ngalnst  him  in  three  columns,  the  right  com- 
manded by  himself,  the  centre  by  M.  dc  Lavendnhl, 
nnd  the  left  by  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  French  received  orders  to  watch  the 
British  under  the  Generals  Grant  and  Prcscott. 

Brigadicr-gencral  Medows,  with  an  army  in  front 
nnd  rear,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  French  men 
of  war,  waited  in  silence  the  approach  of  D'Estaing's 
columns.  The  orders  he  gave  to  his  men  were  to  let 
the  enemy  advance  close  to  the  line  before  they  fired, 
after  which  to  make  use  of  the  bayonet.  With  the 
greatest  gallantry  the  French  advanced  three  different 
times  to  the  charge,  and  were  as  often  beat  back. 
After  the  last  they  were  broken,  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  could  not  again  be  led  on,  so  that  Briga- 
dier-general Medows  was  left  complete  master  of  the 
field.  The  enemy  had  four  hundred  men  killed, 
five  hundred  desperately  wounded,  and  six  hundred 
slightly,  forming  dl  together  a  number  superior  to  the 
British  opposed  to  them. 

The  loss  on  our  part  was  very  trifiing.  The  gallant 
General  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm;  and 
although  his  attendants  and  the  medical  gentlemen 
begged  him  to  quit  the  field,  yet  he  continued  to  in- 
spire his  men  with  the  courageous  resolution  either 
to  conquer  or  die.  Seeing  the  fifth  regiment  in  some 
confusion  during  this  desperate  attack,  waving  his 
sword  in  his  left  hand  towards  their  standard,  he  en- 
thusiastically exclaimed,  "  Soldiers  1  as  long  as  you 
have  a  bayonet  leit  to  point  against  the  breasts  of  your 
enemies,  defend  these  colours."     General  Grant  in 

his 
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ills  dispatches  praises  the  Brigadier- general  and  his 
brave  men  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  worthy  of  a  sol- 
dier: spejiking  of  the  enemy,  he  sa}s,  "  their  two  first 
attacks  were  made  with  ihc  impetuosity  of  Frcnch- 
tnen,  and  they  were  repulsed  with  the  determined 
bravery  of  Britons."  D'Estaiug  staid  ten  days  to  re- 
fresh his  beaten  army,  but  did  'not  attempt  another 
fenierpfize,  arid  Micand  surrendered  the  settlement  a 
fehort  time  after; 

Genera!  Grant  having  received  information  that 
the  island  of  Grenada,  of  which  Lord  Macartney  was 
governor,  had  been  attacked  by  D'Estaing,  embarked 
all  the  troops  that  could  be  sp.^red,  and  with  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  sailed  to  its  relief,  the  beginning  of  July 
1779-  On  the  0th  the  two  fleets  hove  in  sight  of 
Hich  other^  when  an  actio!i  commenced  ;  but  it  was 
hot  decisive,  as  the  enemy^  whose  vessels  were  in  far 
better  condition  than  ours,  did  not  wish  to  hazard  any 
thing,  and  were  apprehensive  of  losing  Grenada, 
Vvhich  had  that  very  day  capitulatedi  General  Grant 
&nd  his  brave  coadjutor  JNIedows  were  therefore  only 
spectarors  of  on  action  they  could  not  partake  in  ; 
after  vvhich  they  bore  away  for  Antigua,  and  D'Es- 
taing returned  to  Grenada. 

The  conduct  of  Brjijadier-s-encra]  Medows  was  "^ 
Vvarmly  applauded  by  his  Majesty,  who,  as  a  reward 
for  his  meritorious  services,  appointed  him  colonel  of 
the  eighty-ninth  regiment;,  on  the  1  5th  of  November, 
1780i  and  Ordered  him  to  England  to  command  a 
Dcdy  of  forces  to  be  employed  on  a  secret  expedition. 

In  the  Spring  of  173Jj  Commodore  Johnstone  was 
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appointed  to  direct  the  operations  of  a  squadron,  ron- 
gistingof  pnc  seventy-fourjOnc  sixly-rour,  three  fii'lics, 
three  frigates,  two  slooj)S,  two  cutters,  a  fire  ship,  a 
bomb  vessel,  two  ordnance  store-ships,  and  several 
transports,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  three 
thousand  men,  under  tlit:  eonnnand  of  our  Brigadier- 
general. 

The  object  of  t'nis  armament  w;ks  to  seize  on  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  would  have  proved  an 
important  acquisition  for  Great-Britain.  It  appears 
from  an  anonymous  p;unphlet,  assuredly  written  by 
Commodore  Johnstone,  and  published  in  1/87,  in 
which  part  of  the  secret  instructions  are  detailed,  that 
the  Commodore  and  General  were  "  to  concert  the 
necessary  measures  for  carrying  into  immediate  exe- 
cution, and  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  take  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  wiili  ail  its  defences,  tbrtifica- 
tions,  and  works  thereunto  belonging."  No  attempt 
was,  however,  to  be  made  unless  in  consequence  of 
good  intelligence,  and  that  the  scheme  appeared  fea- 
sible to  both  officers.  In  case  of  failure,  or  success 
particular  men  of  war  were  to  proceed  to  the  East 
Indies  with  the  Company's  ships  and  part  of  the 
troops,  the  remainder  to  go  to  the  West  Indies;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  General  either  to  repair  to  the  latter,  or 
return  to  England. 

On  the  13th  of  March  the  squadron,  with  thirteen 
Indiamen  under  convoy,  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  and 
on  the  lOlh  of  April  following  they  anchored  in  Port 
Praya  bay,  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands. 
The  French  cabinet  soon  learned  the  destination  of 
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this  fleet,  nnd  accordingly  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract it,  by  Fending  the  Bailii  de  Saffrein  with  a 
powerful  force  after  the  British.  On  the  lOth  of  the 
same  month  he  appeared  off  the  bay,  and  attacked 
Commodore  Johnstone.  After  an  hour  and  half's 
smart  action  the  enemy  fled,  and  were  pursued  by 
the  British,  who  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  renew 
the  combat,  but  without  effect.  As  the  Romney,  on 
board  of  which  the  Commodore  had  his  broad  pen- 
dant flying,  could  not  act  at  a  particular  time,  he 
shifted  to  the  Hero.  On  this  occasion^  as  he  states 
in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  "  General  Me- 
llows insisted  on  accompanying  me  on  board,  with  a 
degree  of  generosity  and  good  humour  which  I  could 
not  resist.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  near  the  General  at  all 
times;  but  on  the  day  of  battle  that  satisfaction  is  felt 
in  a  peculiar  degree."  The  troops  on  board  the  dif- 
ferent ships  were  of  signal  service  during  this  unex- 
pected rencounter. 

On  the  'id  of  May,  after  repairing  its  damages,  the 
British  squadron  sailed  for  the  Cape.  While  at  sea, 
a  correspondence  passed  between  theCommodore  and 
the  General,  which  is  detailed  in  the  pamphlet  already 
mentioned.  From  it  we  will  select  a  few  particulars., 
explanatory  of  the  failure  of  this  expedition.  A  de- 
tached part  of  the  squadron  fell  in,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
with  a  homeward-bound  Dutch  East  Indiaman,  and 
from  her  was  learned  the  arrival  of  Sufll-ein  at  the 
Cape,  where  he  had  landed  five  hundred  men^  eighty 
or  ninety  of  whom  were  artillery;  that  five  Indiamen 
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were  lying  in  Saldanha  bay;  and  that  Ilydcr  Ally  had 
invaded  our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  defeat- 
ed an  army  commanded  by  Captain  Bayly.  These  dif- 
ferent heads  of  inlelligcnee  occasioned  mnch  reflec- 
tion, and  frequent  deliberations,  and  as  the  two 
commanders  did  not  entirely  agree  in  opinion,  they 
committed  their  thoiip-hts  to  writinic,  ^^  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  points  to  be  considered  were,  wliether  it  was 
practicable,  supposing  the  intelligence  true,  to  at- 
tempt the  Cape,  and  what  was  the  best  n'.odc  ofdoin^ 
it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  not  practicable,  whe- 
ther it  wonld  be  proper^  in  consequence  of  Colonel 
Bayly's  defeat,  to  deviate  from  the  instructions,  and 
send  the  whole  of  the  troops  to  the  East  Indies?  And 
lastly,  whether  they  should  at  all  events  previously 
endeavour  to  take  or  destroy  the  Indiamen  in  Saldanha 
bay  ? 

Commodore  Johnstone  thought,  notwithstanding 
Suflrein's  arrival,  it  was  possible  to  succeed  hi  taking 
the  Ca|3e ;  that  for  this  purpose  the  troops  should  be 
landed  at  Saldanha  bay,  forty-two  miles  from  the  Cape 
fortress,  to  which  they  ought  immediately  to  march; 
and  at  all  events  the  Indiamen  were  to  be  attacked. 

General  Medows,  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
the  expedition  against  the  Cape  impracticable,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  succours  under  Suftrcin  ;  tl.at  it  was 
hazardous  to  attempt  making  the  attack  by  landing  at 
Saldanha  bay,  from  the  distance  and  difnculties  which 
he  detailed  ;  and  lastjy,  he  was  against  the  measure 
of  aLtem{)ting  tl)c  Indiamen. 

Although. 
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Although  the  two  conimantlcrs  differed  much,  yet 
in  one  very  necessary  thing  they  agreed,  the  sending 
the  whole  of  the  troops  to"  India,  to  repair  the  loss  of 
Colonel  Bayly's  army.  To  this  spirited  determination 
the  preservation  of  the  Carnatic,  and  perhaps  all  India, 
may  be  ascribed.  The  men  of  war  also  which  were 
detached  with  them  served  as  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment to  Admiral  Hughes,  and  enabled  him  to  cope 
with  SufFrein,  who  possessed  a  superior  fleet.  In 
short,  the  Governor-general  and  council  imputed  the 
salvation  of  the  Carnatic  to  General  Medows,  and 
the  troops  that  he  brought  with  him  from  the  Cape. 

The  Commodore,  however,  took  the  responsibility 
of  attacking  the  Indiamen  on  himself,  and  on  the 
20th  of  July  he  gave  out  his  orders  for  carrying  it 
into  execution  on  the  following  day.  The  General 
also,  as  an  able  and  experienced  military  man,  fur- 
nished the  necessary  instructions  and  plans  to  the  dif- 
ferent officers  under  him.  As  the  ships  worked  into 
the  bay,  the  Dutch  seeing  their  intention,  cut  the 
cables  of  the  Indiamen,  ran  on  shore,  and  set  fire  to 
them.  This  latter  circumstance  had  been  foreseen 
and  provided  for;  the  boats  of  the  squadron  therefore 
boarded  them  with  rapidity,  and  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames  in  all  the  vessels,  except  the 
Middleburgh,  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship,  which  burned 
wit.h  incredible  fury,  and  drifting,  was  near  setting 
two  others  on  tire.  Commodore  Johnstone  seeing 
this,  determined,  at  the  hazard  of  every  danger,  to 
tow  her  ofl'  stern  foremost,  and  with  his  own  hands 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  grapple,  by  which  effort  she  was 
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removed  to  a  considcniblc  flistancc,  where  she  blcvy 
up  tct)  minutes  after  (juitliug  her.  General  Me^ovv^ 
also  assisted  personally  in  this  dangerous  serviee,  aijc} 
by  his  presence  greatly  contributed  to  the  advantage 
gained.^  The  captured  ships  were  troin  a  l'housaij4 
to  eleven  hundred  tons  burthen. 

Commodore  Johnstone  still  thinking  the  attaek  oi) 
the  Cape  practicable,  made  the  following  proposal  iq 
his  colleague  on  the  241  h  of  July,  in  prcscuce  of 
Captains  Piiislcy  and  Saltern:  "  I  do  engage.  General, 
to  land  you  and  yom-  troops,  either  in  Table  of 
I'alse  bay,  whichever  you  ehuse;  but  I  do  not  j)ror 
misc  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  communication  will) 
you,  it"  Mons.  Sullrein  should  make  a  movement  witl^ 
his  squadron  to  attack  me." 

The  oilier  to  this  made  answer,  that  *'  his  whole 
force  did  not  amount  to  abcnve  one  thousand  niae 
hundred  bayonets  to  land,  and  they  sueh  troops  a§ 
he  did  not  choose  lo_  risque  his  reputation  an,  an(| 
therefore  he  conceived  he  nn'ght  as  well  think  of  i\tr 
tacking  Paris  as  the  Cape  under  these  circumstances. 
His  scntin)ents  had  been  invariable  ever  since  the 
French  squadron  had  preceded  the  British;  that  all. 
attempts  could  ofily  be  considered  as  the  height  of 
rashness,  and  unbecoming;  the  character  of  a  soldier, 
and  therefore  he  wished  only  to  be  disi);)tehed  to 
India,  without  loss  of  time,  for  he  would  positively 
not  land  to  attack  the  Cape." 

The  Dutch  hidiam.en  being  piit  in  a  condition  for 
sailing,  the  Commodore  dispatched  them  to  St.  Iler 
Icna,  there  to  wait  for  him  ;  and  having  arrauQ^cd  the 
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ships  that  were  to  convoy  General  Meclows,  the  troops, 
ar\cl  Company's  vessels,  saw  them  beyond  the  Cape,  to 
the  fourth  degree  of  longitude,  when  he  conceived 
all  risque  of  their  being  intercepted  by  Suffrein  at  an 
end. 

While  the  two  commanders  remained  together, 
General  Medows  delivered  in  a  claim  for  himself  and 
the  troops  for  a  separate  share  of  the  prizes,  agree- 
able to  the  King's  instructions,  which  stated,  "  that 
the  booty  which  should  be  gained  from  the  enemy  by 
the  joint  operations  of  the  navy  and  army  at  the  attack 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  be  divided  into 
two  share«jaccording  to  the  numbers  mustered  in  each 
service,  and  that  one  share  should  go  to  the  army,  and 
the  other  to  the  navy."  The  attack  and  capture  of 
the  Indiamen  were  considered  by  him  within  the 
spirit  of  these  instructions  ;  but  the  navy  contended 
they  only  related  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  not 
to  ships  taken  by  the  squadron  either  at  sea,  or  in  bays 
or  harbours  of  any  sort.  However,  Commodore  John- 
stone, in  a  letter,  dated  the  27  th  of  July,  to  General 
Medows,  says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  disputes  and  litigation  concerning  the  shar- 
ing of^the  produce  of  the  ships  we  took  in  Saldanha 
bay.  This  I  can  assure  you  of,  there*  shall  be  no  dis- 
pute between  you  and  me  on  this  subject;  and  I  now, 
declare  in  writing,  what  I  said  by  word  of  mouth,  that 
I  am  of  opinion  the  army  is  entitled  to  share  accord- 
ino;  to  the  Kinp-'s  instructions.  It  docs  not  become 
me  to  prejudic(?  my  own  corps,  nor  would  it  be  pru- 
dent to  irritate  them  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  rest  satis- 
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ficd  with  giving  my  poor  opinion,  and  doing  wliat  I 
think  right  myself,  \vithoj.it  further  interfcrcncCj  leav- 
ing the  rest  to  more  infallible  judges." 

Having  mentioned  this  circumstance,  which  took 
its  rise  from  some  of  the  Commodore's  officers  wishing 
that  the  army  sliould  only  share  as  the  seamen  did, 
according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  state  the  result  of  the  business.  In  the 
admiralty  court,  in  September  1782,  the  prizes  were 
cendcmncfl  generally,  reserving  the  question  who 
were  the  captors.  The  General,  in  the  name  of  his 
troops,  put  in  a  claim  for  one /lalf,  and,  in  Mdy  1/85, 
the  Judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  pronounced, 
"  for  the  interest  of  the  army,  agreeable  to  the  spirit 
of  his  Majesty's  instructions,  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  his  Majesty's  said  mstruc- 
tions." 

Commodore  Johnstone  thinking  he  had  fulfilled  his 
orders  returned  to  England  with  two  prizes,  and  the 
General  with  t!ie  transports  and  Indiamen,  under  con- 
voy of  Commodore  Almo,  steered  for  Asia.  On  the  ]  st 
of  June,  1781,  the  latter  obtained  the  local  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  November  of 
the  following  year  the  same  was  confirmed  in  thearmy. 
On  his  arrival  in  India  he  was  nominated  governor 
of  Madras,  as.well  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
in  that  presidency  ;  and  he  took  uncommon  pains  to 
organize  the  army  before  he  led  it  against  1  ippoo 
Sultaun,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Mvsore 
by  Hyder  Ally's  death.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  organization  he  met  with  many  obstacles,  but 
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by  his  consummate  military  skill  be  overcame  them 
all. 

The  plan  he  formed  was,  with  the  Carnatic  army, 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  occupy  the  Coimbatore 
country,  cut  ofFTippoo's  supplies,  and  by  that  quarter 
penetrate  into  the  Mysore  through  the  Jujulhatty  Pass, 
while  Major-general  Robert  Abercrombie  was  with 
the  Bombay  army  to  reduce  the  territory  west  of  the 
Gauts,  and,  if  necessary,  form  a  junction.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Carnatic  was  left  to  the  care  of  Colonel 
Kelly,  with  a  small  army  stationed  between  Madras 
and  the  passes  leading  to  the  Mysore. 

Tippoo,  alarmed  at  the  judicious  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  British  troops  under 
General  Medows,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  storm  by 
writing  to  that  officer,  congratulating  him  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  government  of  Madras,  and  pro- 
posing to  send  some  confidential  person  to  explain,  as 
he  observed,  several  important  circumstances,  "  so 
that  the  dust  which  had  obscured  the  General's  up- 
right mind  might  be  removed."  The  latter's  answer 
was,  "  I  received  yours,  and  understand  its  contents. 
You  are  a  great  prince,  and  but  for  your  cruelty  to 
your  prisoners,  I  should  add  an  enlightened  one.  The 
English,  equally  incapable  of  offering  an  insult  as  of 
submitting  to  one,  have  always  looked  upon  war  as 
declared  from  the  moment  that  you  attacked  their 
ally  the  king  of  Travancore.  God  does  not  always 
give  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift, 
but  generally  success  to  those  whose  cause  is  just. 
On  that  we  depend." 

After 
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After  repeated  attacks  on  diHercnt  points  by  Tip- 
poo,  and  the  capture  of  several  important  posts  by  the 
British  army,  General  Medows  judged  it  prudent  on 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  to  desist  from 
any  farther  operations.  He  accordingly  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Vellant ;  but  during  the  whole  of  this 
campaign,  in  which  Tippoo  experienced  many  re- 
verses of  fortune,  the  conduct  of  General  Medows 
proved  iiighly  creditable  to  his  talents  as  a  command- 
ing officer. 

The  following  year  the  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  had 
been  appointed  Governor- general,  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  army  at  Vellant.  He  was  much 
pleased  at  the  appearance  and  discipline  of  it,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  handsome  terms  to  General  Me- 
dows, who  was  second  in  command  in  India. 

His  Lordship  being  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  Tippoo's  own  territories,  made  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. His  first  intention  being  to  get  possession 
of  all  the  strong  holds,  he  began  with  Bangalore,  on 
the  5th  of  March  1791.  The  town  soon  surrendered, 
but  the  fort  held  out  until  the  2lstj  when  it  was 
stormed. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  army  moved  forward  to 
Seringapatam.  Tippoo,  who  was  then  in  his  ca- 
pital, immediately  occupied  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  works  with  a  numerous  army.  The  road  to  the 
camp  was  through  a  narrow  valley,  full  of  swamps 
and  ravines.  Deterred  by  the  difficulties  accompany- 
ing his  route,  his  Lordship  formed  the  resolution  of 
conducting  his  troops  by  means  of  a  circuit  round  the 
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hills,  with  a  hope  of  surprizing  the  Sultaun.  After  a 
Uborioas  march  from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  d^iy* 
break  he  got  within  three  miles  of  the  camp,  without 
being  perceived,  but  he  was  soon  after  discovered;  mi 
U'hich  Tippoo  seized  on  a  height,  commanding  a  ra- 
vine that  the  British  must  pass,  and  f>ointcd  some 
cannon,  which  for  a  moment  checked  them.  To 
dislodge  the  enemy,  Colonel  Maxwell  with  one  co- 
lurrin  pushed  forward  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
hill;  the  army  followed,  and  a  general  cction  took 
place.  Colonel  Maxwell  pressed  the  foe  on  the  left 
flank,  while  Colonel  Floyd  with  the  cavalry  did  the 
same  on  the  right,  and  the  line  under  General  Me- 
dows  attacked  in  front.  The  Sultaun  being  obliged 
to  give  way,  took  refuge  under  his  batteries,  and  his 
Lordship  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Successful  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign  had 
proved,  Lord  Cornwallis,  instead  of  attacking  Tippoo 
on  his  island,  formed  the  resolution  of  joining  General 
Robert  Abercrombie's  arm}'',  who  was  then  at  Peria- 
patam  waiting  for  orders.  Provisions,  it  was  said, 
were  scarce,  the  bullocks  for  the  cannon  sickly,  and 
reduced  in  number,  while  the  army  had  suffered  much 
hardship.  Two  days  after,  he  marched  back  to  Ra- 
nambaddy,  and  afterwards  to  Bangalore.  While  on 
the  march  he  v/as  joined  by  the  Mahratta  army,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-two  thousand  men  ;  but  as  it  was  too 
late  to  attempt  another  attack  on  the  Sultaun  this 
season,  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  allies  determined  to 
do  it  the  next.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  forts  which 
might  oppose  the  passage  of  the  British  convoys  from 
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the  Cnrnatic  to  Bangalore  \vcrc.  reduced.  .  Among; 
many  others,  that  of  Nundrvdroofr  iifibrdcd  great 
credit  to  the  eaptors:  it  is  seated  on  a  Jotty  mountainj^ 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  high,  accessible  only 
on  one  side,  where  it  is  deicndcd  by  walls  and  re- 
doubts. Major  Goldie,  uho  was  sent  against  i:  afrer 
a  fortnight's  toil  and  hazard,  at  length  breached  the 
walls,  but  the  commandant  refused  to  surrender.  Lord 
Cornwalllssent  General  Medows  with  a  party  to  make 
theassaidt.  On  approaching,  some  person  remarked 
that  a  mine  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  breach,  The 
General,  with  a  spirit  and  presence  of  mind  which 
few  would  have  possessed  in  ^^imdar  circumstances, 
replied,  "  that  if  a  mine  was  really  there,  it  was  a 
mine  of  gold,*'  and  rushed  without  delay  to  the  ?|t- 
tack.  The  assailants  were  terribly  annoyed  l3y  the 
garrison,  not  only  by  means  of  fire-arms,  but  also 
with  defensive  .weapons  ;  nevertheless  Genera,!  Me- 
dows carried  the  place. 

Having  thus  taken  the  important  fortresses  of  Sa- 
vendroog  and  Dutradroog,  Lord  Cornvvallis  Vvith  the 
allies  again  moved  towards  Scringapatam.  Oil  His 
arrival  in  its  neighbourhood,  he  determined  on  giving 
a  general  assault  during  the  night.  The  army  ac- 
cordingly moved  in  three  divisions,  the  right  com- 
manded by  General  INIedows,  the  centre  by  the 
Conimander  in  Chief,  and  the  left  by  Colonel  Max- 
well. The  centre  division  having  first  given  the  alarm, 
and  eniered  the  intrenchments,  the  enemy  fled  preci- 
pitately,buttiot  until  a  skirmish  ensued,  duririg  which 
his  Lordship  was  wounded  in  the  hand.    General  M(i- 
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dows  with  his  division  also  passed  the  bound  hedge 
without  opposition,  and  advanced  against  the  Ead- 
Gah  or  mosque  redoubt,  which  he  carried  after  a  gal- 
lant resistance  from  the  enemy.  He  then  proceeded, 
as  agreed  upon,  to  join  his  Lordship;  but  with  a  view 
of  avoiding  some  swampy  ground,  he  took  a  greater 
circuit  than  he  intended,  and  crossing  the  track  of  the 
centre  division  without  observing  it,  arrived  at  lengthy 
to  his  inexpressible  surprize  and  vexation,  at  the  Pa- 
goda hill,  where  Lord  Cornwallis  joined  him  at  day- 
break. This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  matter  of 
so  much  concern  to  the  brave  General  as  nearly  to 
cause  his  death,  although  in  every  sense  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune which  too  often  occurs  during  night  attacks. 
Many  instances  in  point  could  be  produced,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

After  various  efforts  on  the  part  of  Tippoo,  his 
Ix)rdship  succeeded  in  driving  him  within  the  walls, 
and  he  encamped  with  the  British  on  the  very  spot 
the  Sultaun  had  taken  post  in.  The  latter  brought 
every  gun  he  could  to  bear  on  the  British  army,  which 
now  commenced  a  regular  siege  ;  but  on  the  24th  of 
Fcb'-oary  hostilities  ceased,  and  on  the  JQth  of  March, 
V/Q'l,  a  pacification  took  place.  The  commander  in 
chief  in  his  letter  to  the  East  India  Company,  dated 
the  4th  of  March,  says,  "  No  words  can  express  the 
sense  that  1  shall  entertain  through  life  of  the  ability, 
refined  generosity,  and  friendship  with  which  General 
Medows  has  invariably  given  his  support  and  assist- 
ance.'* 

After  the  termination  of  this  war  General  Medows 
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returned  to  England,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  many 
signal  services,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  invest  him 
with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which  he 
so  well  merited. 

In  I78.i,  his  regiment  (the  eighty-ninth)  was  dis- 
banded, in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  army 
at  the  peace;  but  his  Majesty  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  seventy-third,  or  Highland  regiment,  one  of 
jhe  live  new  corps  raised  in  1787  to  serve  in  the  East 
Indies. 

On  the  r2th  of  October,  1793,  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  November  1796  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  seventy-third  to  the  command  of  the 
seventh  dragoon  guards,  in  which  he  had  served  both 
as  a  captain  and  major.  At  the  brevet  promotion  of 
the  1st  of  January  1798  he  was  made  a  general,  and 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  During  the  late  war 
he  was  constantly  on  the  staff,  and  commanded  one 
of  the  districts  in  England. 

After  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  resigned  the 
viccroyship  of  Ireland,  and  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  succeeded  in  the  latter  situation  by  an  officer 
of  talents  and  reputation.  His  Majesty  accordingly 
thought  none  more  worthy  of  that  appointment  than 
General  Sir  William  Medows  :  his  commission  bears 
date  June  9,  1801.  He  soon  after  went  to  Ireland, 
and  was  sworn  in  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  most  ho^ 
nourable  privy  council  there. 

In  that  country  he  remained  until  a  short  time 
^incc,  when  we  believe  at  his  own  request  he  was 
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allowed  to  resign,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant general  Fox.  While  in  the  high  office  allud- 
ed to,  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  it,  and  that  too  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  war,  was  unremitting,  and^ 
as  on  former  occasions,  highly  honourable  to  him. 

By  his  appointment  as  commandt-r  of  the  forces, 
be  became  governor  of  Kilmainham  hospital,  near 
Dublin,  where  he  resided  ;  and  on  every  occasion 
shewed  that  humane  disposition  he  is  conspicuous  for, 
to  relieve  or  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  pensioners  in 
it.  His  frequent  visits  to  them  when  at  dinner,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  messes,  bedding,  and  interior 
oeconomy  of  these  brave  veterans,  forms  a  noble  trait 
in  the  character  of  this  gallant  officer_,  and  must  make 
his  retirement  justly  regretted. 

Such  arc  the  actions  of  General  Sir  William  Me- 
dows,  during  a  period  of  near  fifty  years  that  he  has 
served  his  King  and  country,  and  his  character  well 
merits  a  place  in  this  vrork,  as  it  is  eminently  con- 
spicuous for  honour,  courage,  humanity,  and  virtue. 


MR.     A  L  M  O  N. 

In  arbitrary  monarchies  we  hear  only  of  statesmen, 
nobles,  and  men  of  the  sword,  because  ministers  and 
generals  alone  occupy  situations  of  eminence,  and  en- 
gnge  the  attention  of  the  public.  But  in  mixed  or  free 
governments,  the  case  is  widely  different;  for  every 
one  who  contributes  to  the  benefit  of  the  state,  or 
adds  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  his  talents  or  his 
information,  becomes  an  object  of  consideration  and 
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curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  the  course  of 
this  piibhcation  we  have  frequently  brought  forward 
men  from  the  shade  of  retirement,  whose  w(;rk.s  were 
far  better  known  thnn  their  characters;  upon  the 
present  occasion,  we  introduce  a  man  connected  by 
his  wriling>?  and  his  abilities  with  the  politics  of  this 
country,  and  who,  like  Nicolai  of  Bcrhn,  has  united 
the  profession  of  a  man  of  letters  with  iliat  of  a  book- 
seller. 

Mr.  John  Almon  was  born  at  Li\crpoof,  in  Lanca- 
shire, about  the  year  1/38, iuul  received  his  education 
at  Warrington,  near  Liverpool.  In  or  about  the  year 
174s  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Williamson,  book- 
seller, of  Liverpool,  by  his  uncle,  iiis  parents  dying 
when  he  was  very  young.  In  17^6  he  went  abroad, 
and  visited  several  parts  of  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Africa.  In  IJoS  or  IJog  he  returned  to 
England,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  soon  became 
known  to  several  of  thewits  of  the  day.  Hislirst  literary 
acquaintance  was  Dr  Goldsmith,  who  at  this  time  was 
writing  his  "  Bee,"  which  none  of  the  writers  of  Gold- 
smith's life  have  mentioned.  It  was  published  in 
numbers  by  J.  Wilkie,  in  St.  Paul's  Cinnch-yard. 
Mr.  Almon  was  afterwards  intimate  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Charles  Churchill  the  poet,  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd, 
together  with  the  (X;lcbrated  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  and 
many  more. 

His  first  literary  production,  at  least  the  first  that 
was  acknowled  by  him,  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The 
Conduct  ofa  late  noble  Commander  examined  ;*'  al- 
luding to  the  behaviour  of  Lord  George  Sackville  at 
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the  battle  of  Minden.  It  was  published  in  the  month 
of  September,  17  59,  by  S.  Fuller,  near  St.  Martin*s- 
le-grand,  and  went  through  two  editions. 

His  next  work  was  "  A  Military  Dictionai-y,"  a  vo- 
Tume  in  folio,  published  in  weekly  numbers;  "  con- 
taining a  circumstantial  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  to  the  year  1760." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Newberry  and  other  booksellers  entered  into  a 
resolution  to  bring  out  a  new  daily  newspaper.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  three  of  this  description  in 
London,  viz.  the  Daily  Advertiser,  printed  by  J.  Je- 
nour  ;  the  Gazetteer,  by  C.  Say  ;  and  the  Public 
Advertiser,  by  W.  Woodfall ;  all  sold  at  twopence- 
kalfpenny  each.  The  new  paper  alluded  to  was 
called  "  The  Public  Ledger,"  the  first  number  of 
which  was  published  on  the  I2,th  day  of  January  17 60. 
Mr.  Newberry  engaged  Dr.  Goldsmith  to  furnish  ar^ 
tides,  and  in  it  originated  his  "  Chinese  Letters  ;" 
the  first  letter  was  printed  on  the  24th  day  of  January 
1760. 

The  design  of  this  new  paper  was  acknowledged 
by  it^ proprietors  to  rival  the  Gazetteer.  This  avowal 
alarmed  Mr.  Say,  the  printer,  very  much  ;  he  there- 
fore, without  any  loss  of  time,  engaged  Mr.  Al- 
mon,  at  a  handsome  salary,  to  assist  him.  That 
gentleman  accordingly  wrote  muohj  under  various 
signatures.  The  letters  signed  "  An  Independent 
Whig"  were  all  his  productions,  as  Vv'ell  as  many  of 
those  ou  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Legge,  Lord  Temple, 
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Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  upon  other 
political  topics.  These,  with  many  others  connected 
with  them,  were  collected  and  reprinted  twice,  first  in 
four  volumes  small  duodecimo,  and  next  in  two  vo- 
lumes octavo,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Collection  of 
interesting  Letters  from  the  Public  Papers." 

His  pen,  however,  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
newspaper.  Upon  the  death  of  King  George  the 
Second,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  October 
1760,  he  wrote  *'  A  Review  of  his  Majesty's  Reign," 
which  was  published  in  February  1761,  in  one  volume 
octavo,  and  went  through  two  editions.  A  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  it,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent 
Mr.  Biitcher,  one  of  his  stewards,  to  Mr.  Wilkie, 
bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  who  was  the 
publisher,  on  purpose  to  find  out  the  author.  Mr. 
Wilkie  answered,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
close the  name,  but  v<'ould  inform  him  of  the  Duke's 
message  ;  however,  Mr.  Almon  did  not  chuse  to  go 
to  his  Grace,  because  the  Duke  had  recently  attached 
himself  to  Lord  Bute,  and  Mr.  Almon  had  already 
espoused  the  other  side. 

In  the  month  of  October  1761,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham,  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.  The  success  which  the  Review  of  the  Reign 
of  George  the  Second  had  met  with,  induced  Mr. 
Almon  to  write  "  A  Review  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Admini- 
stration," which  be  dedicated  to  Earl  Temple  ;  it  was 
a  thin  volume  in  octavo,  and  went  through  no  less 
than  four  editions.     His  Lordship  was  so  well  pleased 
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with  the  book,  that  he  sent  for  the  author ;  and  Mr. 
Almon  waited  on  him  at  the  time  appointed.  Earl 
Temple  received  him  in  the  most  polite  and  gracious 
manner:  and  throngh  life  honoured  him  with  the 
warmest  friendship,  patronage,  and  esteem.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Almon's  popularity,  fame, 
and  fortune.  In  all  the  politics  of  that  nobleman  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  as  his  Lordship's  professions 
were  sincere,  so  his  confidence  was  unlimited. 

A  few  months  after  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty,  Lord  Temple  happened  to  differ  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  George  Grenville,  on  some  political 
points,  and  Mr.  Grenville  joining  with  Lord  Bute, 
this  difference,  by  that  circumstance,  became  en- 
creased  and  embittered  to  no  common  degree.  Upon 
this  subject  Mr.  Almon  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  he 
entitled  "  A  Leiter  to  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Grenville,"  to  which  he  prefixed  this  motto: 

■  Quem  maxume  odisti  ei  maxume  obsequeris:  allud  stans,  aliud 
sedens,  de  Republica  sciitis:  his  Maledicis,  illos  odisti,  levissume 
transfuga  :  neque  in  hac,  neque  in  ilia  parte  fidem  babes.  Sallust, 

This  pamphlet  went  through  six  editions. 

Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, and  brother  to  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  wrote  an 
answer  to  it,  with  Mr.  Grenville's  concurrence ;  in 
which  the  writer  was  as  severe  upon  Lord  Chatham 
(then  Mr.  Pitt),  as  Mr.  Almon  had  been  upon  Mr. 
Grenville.  Mr.  Lloyd's  pamphlet  had  also  a  very 
extensive  circulation,  and  both  tracts  were  in  consi- 
derable request  for  several  years. 

About  this  tiiTie  lie  wrote  "  An  Eistory  of  the  Par- 
liament ' 
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Ilainent  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  DtMth  of  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Sceoivl ;"  also, 
*'  An  Impartial  History  of  the  late  War,  from  1749 
to  1763.'* 

When  Lord  Bute  resigned  his  po'^t  of  first  lord  of 
the  trcasiny,  which  was  upon  the  8th  day  of  April 
17()3,  Mr.  Almon  wrote  "  A  Review  of  his  Lorrlship's 
Administration/'  which  went  through  three  editions. 
With  several  interesting  fiets  in  this  work  he  was  sup- 
plied by  Lord  Temple;  and  in  the  letter  to  Mr.Gren- 
ville  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Wilkes. 

On  the  30th  day  of  A})ril  17  63  three  of  the  King's 
messengers  entered  Mr.  Wilkes's  house  and  mnde 
him  prisoner,  by  a  general  warrant,  upon  a  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  the  author  of  the  North  Briton, 
No.  45.  In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Al- 
mon happened  to  call  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  took  him 
a  little  aside,  told  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  de- 
sired he  would  go  immediately  and  inform  Lord 
-Temple.  The  messengers  did  not  detain  Mr.  Almon, 
which  they  might  have  done  ;  and  for  which  negli- 
gence they  were  very  much  blamed  by  Lord  Halifax, 
because  it  gave  rise  to  another  circumstance  which 
was  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Almon  immediately 
informed  Earl  Temple  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  situation  ;  his 
Lordship  requested  Mr.  Almon  to  go  to  Mr.  Beard- 
more,  an  attorney  in  the  city,  and  desire  he  would 
instantly  apply  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  writ 
of  hriheas  corpus,  to  bring  Mr.  Wilkes  before  that  court. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  member  for  Aylesbury  was 
taken  by  the  messengers  to  Lord  Halifax,  secretary  of 
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state,  to  be  examined  by  him.  While  this  exaitiina- 
tion  was  going  on,  information  was  brought  to  his 
Lordship  that  the  court  of  common  pleas  had  ordered 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  Mr.  Wilkes  before  it; 
upon  which  it  was  resolved  b}*  the  secretaries  of  state 
(for  by  this  time  Lord  Egremont,  the  other  secretary, 
was  present)  to  shift  the  custody  of  the  prisoner, so  as  to 
put  him  under  the  care  of  other  messengers,  in  order 
to  evade  the  writ  ;  after  which  they  committed  him 
to  the  Tower :  so  that  the ^rst  messengers  returned, 
in  answer  to  the  writ,  that  he  was  not  m  their  custody. 
Some  days  afterwards  he  was  brought  before  the 
court,  by  a  new  process,  and  discharged.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  business  is  well  known. 

A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Wilkes's  emancipation  he 
erected  a  press  in  his  own  house,  by  means  of  which 
he  printed  his  North  Britons,  and  a  few  copieS^  of  a 
detestable  poem,  called  an  "  Essay  on  Woman." 
Some  scraps  of  this  trash,  by  a  very  sinister  mode, 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Kidgell,  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  :  this  man  very  impru- 
dently wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  he  very  improperly 
termed  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Poem."  To  the  few 
printed  copies  of  the  poem  itself  was  prefixed  an  en- 
graved frontispiece  of  an  antient  Phallus,  with  these 
two  Greek  words,  Zwrnp  Kcccr[xo-j,  in  Greek  characters. 
Of  this  frontispiece  and  this  inscription,  Mr.  Kidgell 
gave  the  following  account  in  his  pamphlet :  "  This 
Essay  on  Woman  is  a  parody  on  Mr.  Pope*s  Essay  on 
Man,  almost  line  for  line,  printed  in  red.  The  fron- 
tispiece, engraved  curiously  on  copper,  contains  ths 
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tillc;  and  an  obscene  print,  by  way  of  dccoralion, 
under  which  is  engraved  in  the  Greek  language  and 
character,  the  Saviour  of  the  ivorhl ;  and  it  is  added, 
that  there  is  also  a  conniuicntary,  to  which  is  prefixed 
the  name  of  a  personage  eminent  for  learning  and 
character."  The  personage  alluded  to  was  Dr.  War- 
burton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

To  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Almon  wrote  a  reply,  which 
went  through  three  editions,  condemning  Mr.  Kid- 
gcll's  conduct  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  was  entitled 
"  A  Letter  to  J.  Kidgell,  containing  a  full  Answer  to 
his  Narrative."  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  to  make  a  short  extract  from  this  pam- 
phlet, of  that  part  which  animadverts  en  Mr.  KidgcU's 
account  of  the  frontispiece,  &c. 

*•  What  you  say  relative  to  the  Greek  inscription,  which  you 
transhite  the  Saviour  of  the  -uorld,  so  fully  demonstrates  your  illite- 
rateness  and  ignorance,  that  though  I  at  first  intended  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  yet  upon  recollection,  1  must  mention  one  word 
of  your  total  want  of  scholarship.  You  ought.  Sir,  to  have  knowii 
that  the  words  Zurcf  K4«-,!xy,  which  you  have  translated  the  Saiiour 
of  tht  vorld^  have  no  respect  to  Christianity  ;  and  therefore  the  allu- 
sion is  a  blasphemy  of  your  own,  and  not  of  the  author  of  the  Essay 
on  Woman.  That  inscription  is  found  upon  an  antieut  Phallus, 
of  a  date  of  much  more  remote  antiquity  than  the  liirth  of  Christ. 
The  account  of  this  antique  may  be  seen  at  large  in  "  De  la  Chaus- 
-see's  Museum  Romanum,"  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  in  1692, 
and  1)1/  his  oxiu pennission  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  who  1  suppose  is  a 
christian  prince. 

"  The  late  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Middleton,in  that  valuable 
work  entitled  "  Germana  qusedam  antiqiiitatis  eruditse  monu- 
menta,  Sec."  has  not  scrupled  to  give  the  following  short  account 
of  it : 

**  Quod  qutdera  illustrari  quodammodo  vidftuT  a  symbolica 

qu^dam 
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quadam  apud  caiisseum  priapi  effigiee,  cul  galH  gallinac&i  caput 
■  crista  ornatum,  rostri  vero  loco,  fascinum  ingens  datur  ;  eujusque 
in  basi  litteris  grsecis  legltiir  Z-j^t^  1\.utiji.v.  Sekvator  orbis. 
Quae  omnia  vir  doctus  ita  interpretatur.  Galium  scilicet,  avem  s-oli 
sac? am  esse;  solemque  generatricistacultatis  prassidem  ;  pudemque 
ides  virile  gallinaceo  capiti  adjunctum  denotare,  quod  a  conjimc- 
tus  sohs  priaplque  viribus,  ariimalium  genus  omne  piocreatum 
tt  conservatum  sit,  secundum  physicum  quoddam  Aristotelis 
axioma,  homo  hominem  generat  et  sol." 

These  publications  brought  Mr.  Almon  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  court,  and  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Minority.  With  this 
respectable  connection  and  patronage,  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  advantage  of  becoming  his 
own  publisher.  In  the  year  17 63  he  accordingly  re- 
signed his  situation  in  the  Gazetteer,  commenced 
bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  opposite  Burlingtbn-house, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  his  shop  became  the  place  of 
resort  for  the  whole  Opposition.  It  is  not  possible, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  books 
and  tracts  which  were  published  by  him;  we  shall 
only  mention  those  which  came  from  his  own  pen,  or 
were  attended  by  some  particular  circumstance. 

The  first  of  the  latter  description  was,  *'  A  Letter 
concerning  Libels,  Warrants,  the  Seizure  of  Papers, 
and  Sureties  of  the  Peace  or  Behaviour  ;  with  a  View 
to  some  late  Proceedings."  This  work  was  of  much 
celebrity:  by  some  persons  it  was  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Dunning,  by  others  to  Lord  Camden  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  it  the  most  fame,  was  a  prosecur 
tion,  instituted  at  the  request  of  Lord  Mansfield, 

against 
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against  Mr.  Almon.  The  writer  had  attacked  Lord 
Mansfield's  doctrine  of  libels  with  great  ability,  free- 
dom, and  severity.  The  Chief  Justice  felt  the  snnart 
$0  keenly,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  permit  the  trial 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  mode,  by  indictment  or 
information,  but  by  a  mode  seldom  resorted  to,  that 
of  attachment,  a  summary  process,  in  which  the  jury 
is  not  admitted. 

The  prosecution  began  in  Jan.  1 765.  The  passage 
that  was  selected,  in  order  to  ground  the  proceedings 
upon,  was  a  paragraph  supposed  to  allude  to  Lord 
Mansfield's  alteration  of  the  record  in  the  prosecutioa 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  printing  the  North  Briton.  la 
order  to  shew  the  affinity  which  the  passage  in  the 
pamphlet  bore  to  the  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  state  the 
fact  upon  oath,  which  was  done.  And  here  it  is  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  until  this  took  place,  the  fact  of 
altering  the  record  was  known  only  by  report,  as  there 
was  no  clear  evidence  or  authentic  testimony  of  it. 
The  arguments  of  counsel  continued  three  terms.  It 
was  in  these  arguments  that  Mr.  Dunning  (who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Almon's  counsel)  first  displayed  those  shin- 
ing abilities  which  fixed  his  reputation  through  life. 
At  length  an  error  being  discovered  in  the  plaintiff's 
proceedings,  the  affair  was  dropt. 

In  July  1765  the  ministry  were  changed.  The 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends  accepted  the 
offers  of  the  court,  after  they  had  been  refused  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  :  this  circumstance  dissolved 
the  minority  as  a  party;  some  adhered  to  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  some  to  Lord  Temple.  Upon  this  oc- 
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casion  Mr.  Almon  wrote  an^  published  a  book,  which 
had  a  very  extensive  sale,  called  "  A  History  of  the 
Minority  during  the  years  1762,  1763,  1764,  and 
I/dSj  exhibiting  the  Conduct,  Principles,  and  Views 
of  that  Party."  There  were  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
copies  sold  in  little  more  than  half  a  year. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp-act  (in  1766), 
Mr.  Almon  was  warm  in  favour  of  that  measure,  writ- 
ing and  publishing  a  good  deal  in  support  of  it.  This 
conduct  acquired  great  populary  for  him  in  America, 
and  the  writers  there  constantly  sent  to  him  their 
tracts  and  papers.  He  used  frequently  to  say,  that 
all  the  British  measures  against  America  originated 
not  in  the  ostensible  ministers,  but  in  a  junto  of  Ame- 
rican and  British  traitors.  There  was  a  junto  in  Lon- 
don in  the  pay  of  the  natural  enemy,  and  another  at 
Boston  in  the  pay  of  the  British  junto;  with  these,  he 
said,  originated  the  stamp-act,  and  every  other  fatal 
measure.  The  principles  of  government  which  Lord 
Bute  had  laid  down  were  perfectly  consistent  with 
this  policy  :  submission  to  this  junto,  he  observed, 
was  the  tenure  by  which  every  ostensible  minister 
held  his  office. 

In  the  month  of  July  1766  the  members  of  the 
Rockingham  administration  (as  it  was  called)  were  re- 
moved, and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  were  again 
applied  to.  The  King  solicited  Lord  Temple  per- 
sonally, but  his  Lordship  declined :  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
accepted,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Townshcnd  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.     When  the  ministry  were 
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settled,  Mr.  Tovvnsliend  very  handsomely  offered  to 
Mr.  Almon  a  respectable  situation,  and  desired  him 
to  ask  Lord  Temple's  permission  to  accept  it}  upon 
which  Mr.  Almou  returned  the  following  answer  to 
Mr.  Townshend  : 

**  Sir,  Ptccadiliy,  August  it,  1766, 

**  It  is  not  in  language  to  describe  the  gratitude  ■with  ^hich  I 
am  impressed  by  your  last  conversation  ;  but  it  is  my  misfortune 
this  year,  as  it  was  last  year,  to  see  my  best  friends  differ.  Aftef 
the  maturest  consideration,  pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  say  that  1  cannot  • 
think  of  going  to  Stowe  upon  this  subject.  If  Lord  Temple  con- 
sents, he  must  look  coldly  upon  me  ever  afterwards;  and  if  he  re- 
fuses, it  is  putting  him  under  an  obligation  to  do  something  better 
whenever  he  comes  into  office.  You  know  his  Lordship's  tcmperi 
he  is  warm  and  decided,  particularly  at  the  present  moment.  I 
must  therefore  continue  to  lament,"  in  silence,  this  unfortunate  di- 
vision, anxiously  looknig  forward  to  better  days.  But  perrnlt  me 
to  assure  you,  Sir,  I  shall  never  forget  your  exceeding  kindness  and 
attention  to, 

•*  Your  very  much  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  ALMON. ♦» 

Next  year  he  brought  out  his  "  Royal  Kalendar,'* 
and  the  year  following  he  added  the  "  Companion'* 
to  it. 

In  May  1767  appeared  his  "  Political  Register,"  a 
monthly  publication,  consisting  of  original  papers, 
chiefly  political,  and  decorated  with  humorous  cari- 
cature prints.  The  sale  was  very  considerable  ;  but~^ 
some  circumstances  obliged  Mr.  Almon  to  abandon 
it,  after  he  had  finished  the  second  volume.  One  of 
these  circumstances  was,  inserting  in  one  of  the  num- 
bers an  eighteen  days  journal  of  Lord  B.'s  I'hifs  to  Miss 
V.  in  Sachi^Ue-strect,  and  to  Qarllon-house,    This  gave 
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great  offence,  and  although  it  was  a  paper  upon  which 
a  prosecution  could  not  be  instituted,  yet  it  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  could  not  fail  bringing  on  the  pub- 
lisher the  most.severe  resentment  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, however  frivolous  or  trifling  the  ostensible 
cause  might  be.  Another  circumstance  was  of  a  na- 
ture still  more  private:  it  was  the  printing,  in  another 
number,  a  plan  for  augmenting  the  army  in  Ireland. 

"This  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  great  personage:  when 
it  was  published,  be  sent  to  Mr.  Almon  to  know  how 
he  came  by  it,  Mr.  Almon  declined,  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  giving  any  answer  to  the  question. 
But  he  rightly  foresaw  that  this  refusal  would  inevi- 
tably draw  on  him  ******;  and  therefore,  with 

^a  view  of  deprecating  such  consequences,  he  discon- 
tinued the  publication. 

In  a  little  time  afterwards  this  apprehension  was 
verified,  by  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Almon  for  selVmg 
a  common  magazine,  in  which  was  printed  one  of 
Junius's  letters ;  a  matter  in  which  he  had  not  the 
smallest  concern.  However,  it  answered  the  views  of 
the  court,  for  he  was  put  under  an  interdiction,  or,  as 

;if  is  called  in  the  law  phrase,  obliged  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour,  for  three  years,  in  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  pounds.  Until  that  period  had  ex- 
pired, but  little  was  either  written  or  published  by 
him. 

'' ;  tlis  principal  \york  during  this  period  was  "  The 
l^ew  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit;  being  a  Collection 
of  Fugi^tive  PieceSj  in  Prose  and  Verse,  not  in  any 

.  Oitl)Qr :.Qt)llep,tion  ;*'  in  which  are  many .  pf ,  his  own, 
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with  his  name  to  some  of  them.  His  poetical  pieces 
arc  numerous,  but  not  collected.  The  work  itself  has 
been  several  times  reprinted  ;  the  last  edition  is  in  six. 
volumes. 

He  afterwards  made  another  collection,  which  he 
called  "  An  Asylum."  During  this  period  he  likewise 
compiled  his  "  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 
Alliance,  and  Commerce,  between  Great  Britain  and 
other  Powers,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  pre- 
sent Time,"  in  two  volumes  octavo.  Another  edition 
was  printed  in  1781,  with  a  supplemental  volume, 
comprehending  public  papers  from  1495;  some  of 
greater  and  some  of  less  value.  The  whole  was  again 
re-publishcd  in  1785, arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  expanded  with  additional  matter.  Mr.  Almon 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Wilkes  during  the  whole  time 
of  that  gentleman's  exile.  Mr.  Wilkes  assisted  him 
considerably  in  his  Political  Register,  and  his  corre- 
spondence was  extensive,  particularly  with  persons  of 
distinction. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  17 74, 
he  commenced  a  work  of  more  importance  ;  this 
was  "  The  Parliamentary  Register  ;"  being  a  regular 
and  full  account,  de  die  in  diem,  of  the  debates  and  all 
the  proceedings  of  both  houses,  published  in  monthly 
numbers,  and  sometimes  oftcner.  This  was  the  first 
production  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  Hitherto  the 
debates  in  parliament,  very  imperfectly  given,  and 
under  Greek  and  Roman  names,  had  been  |>rinted 
occasionally  in  some  of  the  magazines.  The  work 
was  very  generally  approved  of,  and  several   of  the 
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lords  and  members  of  the  house  of  commons  gave 
him  considerable  assistance. 

In  the  year  1775  the  war  with  America  commenc- 
ed. This  event  furnished  Mr.  Almon  with  another 
monthly  publication,  which  he  called  "  The  Remem- 
brancer." The  design  will  be  best  explained  by  his 
own  words:  "  The  late  interesting  advices  from  Ame- 
rica suggested  the  utility  of  a  periodical  collection  of 
the  best  accounts  of  every  important  public  transac- 
tion. Several  events  are  expected  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  probably  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
next  winter.  Many  of  these  accounts  being  published 
in  the  newspapers,  are  frequently  mislaid  after  the  day 
of  publication,  and  when  afterwards  wanted,  are  some- 
times very  difficult  to  recover  :  besides,  being  mixed 
with  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  large  folio  size,  render  that  mode  of  pre- 
servation awkward,  disagreeable,  and  almost  impos- 
sible." The  obvious  utility  of  the  design  gained  to 
the  work  the  esteem  of  all  parties,  and  of  nobody 
more  than  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  recommended 
it  with  ardour  and  sincerity.  Several  persons  both 
in  England  and  America  contributed  very  largely;  it 
was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  is  now  be- 
come very  scarce. 

He  revised,  corrected,  and  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  his  own  volumes  of  parliamentary  debates, 
from  1742  to  1774,  where  the  Parliamentary  Register 
begins.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  Drake's 
Parliamentary  History  begins  with  the  Conquest  and 
^nds  with  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Chandler's 
collection  of  debates  begins  at  the  Restoration,  and 
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ends  in  1742.  Almon's  begins  where  Chandler's  ends; 
so  that  there  is  a  regular  series  of  parliamentary  his- 
tory, by  Drake,  Chandler,  and  Alnnon,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  year  17 80.  Since  which  time  the  Par- 
liamentary Register  has  been  carried  on  by  other 
hands. 

In  1772  he  made  a  collection  of  the  ^'  Protests  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ;"  and  a  short  time  after  wrote 
his  "  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,"  proving  the  conti- 
nuation of  that  nobleman's  political  influence.  Next 
appeared  a  tract,  called  "  Free  Parliaments;  or,  a  Vin- 
dication of  the  Parliamentary  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, in  answer  to  certain  visionary  Plans  of  modern 
Ke  formers." 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1760  the  Rev.  John  Home 
produced  his  tragedy,  called  "  The  Siege  of  Aquilea," 
which  was  no  other  than  the  ficge  of  Berwick,  by  the 
English  King  Edward  III.  disguised  under  Ro- 
ir>an  names.  Mr.  Aimon  attacked  this  imposition 
with  peculiar  severity,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  en- 
titled "  A  Parallel  between  the  Siege  of  Berwick  and 
the  Siege  of  Aquilea;"  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  ill  success  of  the  play,  by  stating  the  analogy, 
and  developing  the  intention  of  the  author. 

In  May  1778  the  Earl  of  Chatham  died.  As  no 
writer  of  the  time  knew  more  of  his  Lordship  than 
IMr.  Almon,  so  no  person  was  more  proper  to  become 
his  biographer;  and  in  this  work  he  has  assuredly  ob- 
tained great  credit  to  himself:  it  is  entitled  "  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  of  the  principal  Events  of  his  Time; 
with  his  Speeches  in  Parliament  fl'om  the  Year  17^6 
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to  177s."  The  first  edition  was  in  two  volumes 
quarto;  the  second  in  four  volumes  octavo;  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  sixth  editions,  have  been  in 
three  volumes  octavo.  When  the  quarto  edition  was 
published,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  late  Countess 
Dowager  of  Chatham,  with  the  following  letter  : 

"  Madam,  Box  Moor,  Herts. 

*'I  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon  for  trespassing  upon  your  retire- 
ment. Jtisto  solicit.  Madam,  the  honour  of  your  acceptance  of 
these  volumes.  Although  they  contain  but  a  weak,  yet  it  is  a  well 
intended  effort  to  do  justice  to  a  great  and  splendid  character. 

"  From  your  Ladysliip's  noble  brother,  the  late  Earl  Temple,  I 
received  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  anecdotes  ;  his  Lordship 
honoured  me  with  his  friendship  and  esteem  many  years.  From 
the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  late  Lords  Fortescue  and  Carysfort, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  G,  Hamilton,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Rigby, 
Governor  Pownal,  Mr.  ("alcraft,  Mr.  Rous,  and  a  number  of 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  1  received  the  remainder. 

'  Alter  much  labour  and  expence,  I  now   presume  to  lay  the 
work  before   your   Lailyship,  humbly  hopmg  that  it  will  be  ho- 
Tioureci  with  your  approbation,  and  that  1  may  have  your  Lady- 
ship's permission  to  subscribe  myself, 
*'  Madam, 
*'  Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  ALMON." 

Ladv  Chatham's  Answer. 

"  Sir,  Bvrton  Pt/nscnt, 

*'  I  have  received  the  obliging  present  of  the  books  which  you 
sent  to  me,  the  subject  of  which  is  so  interefting  to  my  feelings. 
I  cannot  delay  desiring  you  to  accept  of  my  sincere  thanks  for 
this  mark  of  your  attention.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  you  of 
the  abilities  and  virtues  of  my  late  dear  Lord,  ?.re  a  sort  of  assurance 
to  me,  that  1  shall  find  his  character  and  conduct  painted  in  those 
colours  that  suit  the  dignity  and  wisdom  that  belong  to  them  ;  the 
retracing  of  which  will  certainly  afford  me  the  highest  satisfaction, 
jnixed  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  myself,  his  country,  family, 
and  friends,  have  suffered  by  his  death. 

"  1  remain.  Sir,  your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  HESTER  CHATHAM." 

In  the  month  of  September  '\TJQ  died  his  friend 

Earl  Temple,  by  a  fall  from  his  phaeton,  at  Stowe. 

This  melancholy  event  determined  the  career  of  our 

author.    The  sudden  loss  of  his  patron  extinguished 
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his  hopes  and  his  ambition.  He  thought  little  more 
ofpohtics  or  of  parties,  simply  only  of  times  past,  no- 
thing of  the  future. 

Upon  the  change  of  ministry,  in  the  year  1782,  he, 
however,  wrote  a  tract  of  much  celebrity,  entitled 
*'  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Jenkinson,** 
which  went  through  six  editions.  This  was  soon 
after  followed  by  another,  entitled  '*  A  Letter  to  the 
Interior  Cabinet,"  which  went  through  three  editions. 
Both  these  tracts  were  on  the  subject  of  what  Mr. 
Burke  called  A  Double  Ccih'met,  of  which  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  was  supposed  to  be  the  principal  member.  He 
also  wrote  some  other  pamphlets  about  this  time,  the 
names  of  which  the  writer  does  not  know. 

His  last  work,  which  was  printed  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  was  entitled  "  Biographical,  Literary,  and  Po- 
litical Anecdotes  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
Persons  of  the  present  Age;  never  before  printed." 
The  persons  were, 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  '  Sir  John  Ualrymple 

Leeds  Sir  James  Cukkvell 

Rutland  Sir  Grey  Cooper 

Dorset  Serjeant  Adair 

F.arl  of  Marchmonc  Dr.  Franklin 

Orford  David  Hartley 

Temple  Jnsiah  Wedgwood 

Mansfield  Thomas  Wheately 

Camden  William  Knox 

Lord  Sackxille  All  the  Burkes 

Bishop  of  Hereford  (Dr.  Butler)  Curious  History  of  the 

Ossory  (Dr.  O'Beirne)  Irish  Octennial  Bill&c. 

Right  Hon.  Georu;c  Grenville 

Charles  Townshend. 

When  he  had  finished  this  work,  he  retired  to  his 
house  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  still  resides.     In  the 
account  given  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  these  vo- 
lumes, 
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Iiimes,  there  was  occasion  to  mention  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  because  that  writer  had  incorrectly  stated 
some  matters  respecting  his  Grace.  Mr.  Almon,  in 
exposing  these  inaccuracies,  described  the  writer  of 
Jnnius's  Letters.  Upon  which  a  relation  of  the  Mr. 
Woodfall  who  originally  printed  the  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius, conceiving  the  consequence  of  his  family  abridg- 
ed, by  any  body"  pretending  to  know  who  Junius  was, 
came  forward  and  asserted  in  the  public  newspapers 
that  Mr.  Almon's  information  was  not  true.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Almon  re-affirmed  his  assertion,  and  produced 
his  proofs.  After  a  short  disputation,  the  clear  fact 
came  out,  that  Mr.  Woodfall  never  knew  any  thing 
about  Junius,  and  therefore  Mr.  Almon's  account  re- 
mains uncontradicted  to  this  day.  The  whole  of  this 
affair,  with  Mr.  Almon's  letters,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Life  of  Hugh  Boyd,  written  by  Captain  Lawrence 
Dundas  Campbell,  prefixed  to  Boyd's  Works,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  printed  for  Cadell,  in  the  Strand. 

Mr.  Almon  has  resided  for  sometime  past  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  possesses  some  property;  but  he 
occasionally  visits  town,  and  is  well  calculated,  from 
the  excellence  of  his  memory,  and  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge,  to  afford  ample  information,  either  by 
his  conversation  or  his  writings,  relative  to  the  early 
part  of  the  present  reign. 


>»-:-?•*< 
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'  THE  utility  of  depicting  the  characters  of  those 
who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country  is  universally 
allowed,  and  on  that  account  such  works  are  sought 

for 
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for  with  eagerness,  and  perused  with  avidity.  Advan- 
tageous in  every  respect  as  such  portraits  may  be,  yet, 
because  some  have  been  exhibited  with  an  infidelity 
of  hkeness,  it  has  been  an  opinion  that  to  hold  out 
living  characters  to  public  view  is  highly  improper. 
We  think  otherwise;  and  happy  arc  we  to  say,  from 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  five  first  volumes  of 
this  work,  that  the  public,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
splenetic  critics,  is  entirely  on  our  side.  The  good 
and  great  will  always  find  a  niche  in  our  Temple  of 
Living  Worth,  while  the  insignificant  and  undeserv- 
ing arc  consigned  to  merited  oblivion.  It  is  accord- 
ingly with  much  satisfaction  that  we  are  enabled  to 
give  a  place  in  the  following  pages  to  a  man  whose 
actions  will  best  bespeak  his  worth. 

Lieutenant-general  Simcoe  is  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, in  which  county  he  possesses  an  estate  and 
beautiful  demesne,  called  Walford  Lodge,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  J 750.  Being  addicted  from  his  early  youth 
to  military  aft'airs,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign 
the  27  th  of  April,  1770,  in  the  thirty-fifth  regiment, 
then  quartered  in  the  above  city.  Instead  of  losing 
his  time  in  trifling  or  despicable  avocations,  Mr.  Sim- 
coe, in  consequence  of  great  attention  to  his  duty, 
was  rewarded  with  the  appointment  of  adjutant  to  the 
regiment  in  less  than  two  years,  his  commission  bear- 
ing date  the  ^7  th  of  March,  1772,  and  he  succeeded 
to  a  lieutenancy  March  12,  1774.  This  is  an  useful 
lesson  for  the  younger  part  of  the  British  army,  who 
are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  the  only  requisites  to  form 

an 
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an  officer  are,  to  dress  well,  drink  hard,  and  take  their 
tour  of  duty  from  the  roster. 

Among  the  troops  ordered  to  America,  in  177  5,  was 
the  thirty-fifth  regiment,  and  as  Lieutenant  Simcoe, 
from  his  professional  knowledge,  was  justly  deserving 
of  notice,  he  was  accordingly  promoted  to  a  company 
in  the  fortieth,  one  of  the  corps  which  distinguished 
itself  in  that  unfortunate  contest. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  many  provincial  battalions 
were  raised  in  America,  one  of  which  was  given  to 
Captain  Simcoe,  and,  in  compliment  to  her  Majesty, 
called  the  Queen  s  Rangers  ;  of  this  he  was  appointed 
major  commantiant.  At  the  head  of  this  corps^  which 
was  actively  employed  under  the  most  enterprizing 
officers,  such  as  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Rawdon,  (now 
Earl  Moira)  Colonel  Tarleton,  Brigadier-general  Ar- 
nold, &c.  he  exhibited  many  proofs  of  his  professional 
talents.  In  consequence  of  this,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1779>  General  Sir  Llenry  Clinton,  the  commander  in 
chief,  gave  him  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
which  was  afterwards  established  in  the  army.  At 
the  peace  of  1783,  the  useful  and  brave  corps,  which 
had  so  eminently  distinguished  itself  under  his  orders, 
was  disbanded,  but  the  officers  were  put  on  the  half- 
pay  list,  and  had  rank  in  the  army. 

On  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe's  return  to  England, 
lie  retired  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  a  respite  from  his 
labours;  but  the  services  he  had  performed  not  being 
unknown  to  his  Majesty,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant  to  a  corps  to  be  raised  in  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  and  to  serve  in  Canada,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  ofthcQueen's  Rangers.  On  the  1 8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 790,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army. 
By  an  act  of  parliament,  which  passed  in  the  session 
of  1791,  the  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  each  of  these  was 
placed  under  the  superintendance  of  lieutenant-go- 
vernors, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  British  America. 

The  divisional  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada commences  at  a  stone  boundary  on  the  north 
bank  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
in  tho  cove  west  of  Point  au  Boudet,  thence  northerly 
to  Outtavviis  river,  and  to  its  source  in  Lake  Tomis- 
caning,  thence  due  north  till  it  strikes  the  boundary 
of  Hudson's  Bay.     The  extent  of  LTpper  Canada  is 
immense,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
The  western  boundary  comprises  all  the  countries  ex- 
tending to  the  great  South  Sea,  and  to  the  northward 
of  the  Polar  Ocean.     The  population,  however,  is 
only  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  while 
that  of  the  Lower  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  souls.     As  wc  mean  to  confine  ourselves  on 
this  occasion  to  an  account  of  Upper  Canada  only,  we 
will,  previous  to  mentioning  Colonel   Simcoe's  ap- 
poitUmcnt  to  the  government  of  it,  take  notice  of  a 
tew  particulars  respecting  its  internal  policy  and  re- 
sources, which  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  oar 
readers,  and  for  many  of  which  wc  are  indebted  to  a 
very  ingenious  and  entertaining  writer.* 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  by  the  Due  de 'la  Rochefoucault 
L'.ancourt. 

The 
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The  province  of  Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  foor 
districts  viz.  Detroit,  Niagara,  Kingston,  and  SU 
John's.  These  are  subdivided  into  twelve  counties, 
over  which  is  a  lieutenant  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor. The  inhabitants  in  each  county,  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  fifty,  are  enrolled  as  militia-men,  under 
a  first  and  second  lieutenant  ;  they  are  also  divided 
into  companies  and  regiments,  with  superior  officers. 
They  assemble  once  a  year,  but  the  officers  must 
inspect  them  twice  during  that  period.  Quakers, 
Baptists,  and  Dunkcrs,  are  exempted  by  paying  a  fine 
of  twenty  shillings  in  time  of  peace,  and  five  pounds 
during  war,  and  both  officers  and  men  are  subject  to 
heavy  penalties  for  non-attendance  when  embodied. 
Out  of  the  money  accruing  from  both  these  sources, 
an  adjutant-general  of  militia  receives  pay,  and  the 
remainder  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor.  The 
number  of  militia  is  estimated  at  near  one-third  of 
the  population.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed 
in  1793,  the  militia  is  obliged  to  serve  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  province,  if  necessary,  either  as  cavalry  or 
ijifantry,  and  even  on  board  of  ship.  However,  this 
.  is  not  to  extend  to  more  than  six  months  successively. 

The  governor  has  under  him  a  legislative  council 
and  an  house  of  assembly.  The  former  must  consist 
.  of  not  less  than  seven  members;  certain  titles  are  con- 
nected with  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  house,  which  is 
hereditary.  The  other  is  elected  every  seven  years, 
and  must  be  composed  of  sixteen  members  at  least ; 
once  a  year  the  whole  must  be  called  together.  The 
chief  justice  of  the  province  acts  as  speaker  of  the 

councH, 
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council,  and  one  of  the  lower  house  is  elected  for  the 
same  purpose  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
governor,  who  is  president  of  the  executive  council, 
has  the  power  of  dissolving  it  if  he  pleases,  but  hia 
assent  or  dissent  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
The  cxpences  of  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  province  are  defrayed  by  the  mother  country. 
That  of  Upper  Canada  including  the  Indian  depart- 
ment may  be  fixed  at  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
^er  (Vinui/i. 

The  taxes  arc  few  in  number,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  small  duty  on  Madeira  and  other  wines,  together 
with  a  tavern  licence  of  about  three  pounds  sterling. 
The  sum  total  of  the  revenue  amounts  to  about  one 
thousand  pounds,out  of  which  the  speaker  and  officers 
of  the  lower  house  are  paid.  The  remainder  is  set 
apart  for  local  objects.  In  the  counties  a  capitation, 
or  poll-tax,  not  exceeding  four  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  justices  at  the.  quarter  sessions,  is  raised  by 
assCvSsment,  for  the  construction  of  public  buildings, 
the  repair  of  roads,  &c.  The  metnbers  of  the  assem- 
bly receive  two  dollars />^r  ^/Vw  while  sitting,  including 
the  days  they  are  on  their  journey.  The  money 
for  this  purpose  is  raised  on  the  same  plan  as  the  last 
mentioned. 

The  high  court  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  consists  of  three  justices,  including  the  chief 
justice  of  the  province.  It  is  held  four  times  a 
year.  The  judges  make  an  annnal  circuit  through 
the  different  provinces.  There  is  also  a  court  of 
appeal,  composed  of  the  governor  and  two  members  of 

the 
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the  executive  council.  His  excellency,  with  an 
assistant  of  his  own  chusing,holdsacourt  of  chancery. 
The  province  has  an  attorney-general. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  giving  this  account  of 
Upper  Canada,  for  the  government  of  which  his 
Majesty  selected  Colonel  Simcoe  ;  a  measure  which 
proved  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  settlement, 
and  it  is  probable  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
governor  general,  his  wise  plans  would  have  been  still 
more  advantageous  for  the  colony.  Neither  ambition 
nor  riches  actuated  his  mind  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
appointment,  but  from  what  we  have  learned,  an  in- 
herent principle  to  make  his  life  useful  to  his  King 
and  country,  and  happy  are  we  to  record  that  such 
generous  wishes  have  been  attended  with  success. 

On  his  arrival  with  his  family  in  Upper  Canada, 
Colonel  Simcoe  had  the  country  accurately  surveyed, 
and  then  formed  his  plans  for  peopling  and  improving 
it*.  He  at  first  thought  of  placing  the  centre  of  his 
settlements  within  a  square  formed  by  the  Lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  Huron,  and  Detroit  river;  but  as  Niagara 
was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Americans,  he  altered  his 
plan.  York,  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  Lake 
Ontario,  had  been  before  determined  on  for  the  ca- 
pital, but  Governor  Simcoe  not  approving  of  that 
plan,  intended  to  fix  it  on  the  banks  of  a  river  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and, Ontario.  This  was  also 
dropt  from  various  causes,  the  account  of  which  is 

*  What  follows  respecting  Upper  Canada  is  nearly  taken  from 
h^s  own  conversation  at  different  times,  and  we  have  reason  to 
li;now  that  it  is  accurate. 

inadmissible 
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iiKidmissibJc  here  ;   and  York  is  now  the  scat  of  go- 
vernment. 

To  cncrensc  the  papulation  was  the  great  and  fa- 
vourite scheme  of  the  new  governor,  and  as  he  had  the 
allotment  of  lands  vested  in  him,  he  was  thereby  en- 
abled to  promote  this  desirable,  and  useful  measure. 
The  families  of  American  officers  and  soldiers  who 
adhered  to  the  royal  cause  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  obtained  grants  on  the  British  side  of  the  boun- 
dary line,*  as  well  as  many  officers  and  soldiers  of  re- 
giments of  the  regular  forces;  since  that  period,  emi- 
grants from  the  mother  country  and  the  American 
states  have  also  been  encouraged  to  settle  there.  The 
policy  of  Governor  Simcoe  was  to  draw  as  many  of 
the  latter  as  he  could,  and  by  means  of  his  mild  and 

*  In  conseciuence  of  some  mistake  in  fixing  tbe  bounilaries  be- 
tween the  British  colonies  und  the  American  states,  we  lost  pos- 
session of  a.11  tlic  great  towns  and  forts  in  the  l>ack  part  of  Canadaj 
v/:.  0^wel^;^tchic,  Cailctan  island,  OtAVfijo,  Niagara  and  its  de- 
j)endencies,  Detroit  (the  iV'Z'tiitpcHier  of  this  conntrv),  Michilima- 
kinac,  &c.  all  these  are  on  the  American  side  of  the  line,  and  only 
one  wretched  picketted  fort  in  ruins  (Fort  Eiie)  on  our*;.  The  Que- 
bec merchants  then  in  England  waited  on  a  noble  Lord  at  that  time 
in  office,  and  pnintetl  out  to  him  from  the  map  the  situation  of  the 
posts,  the  ruin  that  would  ensue  to  the  fur-trade,  the  enormous 
expence  of  building  town''  and  forts,  and  the  impracticability  of 
making  roads  over,  mountains,  some  of  which  were  nearly  inac- 
cessible. His  Lordship,  instead  of  thanking  them  for  their  in- 
formation, and  profiting  as  he  ought  of  their  local  knowledge,  is 
said  to  have  replied  haughtily,  in  answer  to  the  latter  part,  that 
**  Hannibal  maile  a  passage  over  the  A1|5S."  To  this  thc^e  gentle- 
men, indignantly  smiling,  retorted,  "  Alas!  my  Lord,  there  are  few 
Hannibals  in  these  days."  Eng)i>.lunen,  who  visit  L'^pper  Canada, 
must  view  with  regret  the  loss  of  these  posts. 

i803— ISOl.  L  disinterested^ 
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disinterested  government,  to  promote  a  love  for  the 
national  character  of  Englishmen  in-  the  Americart 
states.  To  another  body  of  men  he  held  out  a  share 
of  these  lands,  we  mean  half-pay  officers;  and  he 
thought  it  an  excellent  measure  to  grant  discharges 
to  soldiers  serving  in  the  regiments  then  in  Canada, 
who  had  been  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the  coun- 
try, and  allot  settlements  to  them,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  corps  might  not  be  incomplete,  he  proposed 
enlisting  Americans,  vvho  would  soon  be,  attached  ta 
the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

These  military  settlers  he  intended  to  occupy  the 
lands  on  the  frontiers  towards  the  American  States, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes.  The  inland  parts  he 
set  apart  for  those  who  had  emigrated;  and  in  case  of 
theirnot  being  zealously  attached  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment, the  military  settlers,  from  their  situation^ 
could  act  with  vigour  against  them,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  America,  (which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  both  nations)  defend  the  frontiers.  A 
militia  formed  of  such  settlers  might,  in  these  in- 
stances, prove  nearly  as  useful  as  a  regular  corps. 

In  pursuance  of  these  plaQs,  Colonel  Simcoe  on  all 
occasions  gave  encouragement  and  assistance  to  those 
who  applied  for  lands,  or  who  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  them.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
in  a  short  space  of  time  he  saw  that  his  government 
was  capable  not  only  of  supplying  grain  for  home 
consumption,  but  also  for  exportation.  Cattle  of  all 
kinds  were  also  reared  in  abundance,  although  in  for- 
mer times  flour  was  sent  from  England,  and  meat 

and 
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^nd  butter  from  Ireland,  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  at 
an  enormous  cxpeuce.  During  the  American  war, 
it  was  calculated  that  one  d^iy's  allowance  of  provi- 
sions, for  which  a  soldier  paid  twopence-halfpenny, 
cost  government,  at  Niagara  and  Detroit,  including 
the  original  cxpence,  the  freight  by  sea  to  Quebec, 
the  carriage  to  these  places,  and  the  damage  which 
too  often  occurred  during  the  transportation,  little  less 
than  a  dollar,*  By  Governor  Simcoe's  plan,  great 
saving  accrued  to  government  by  purchasing  the 
grain  and  cattle  on  the  spot,  while  the  alteration  in 
question  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  settlement! 

The  lakes  also,  in  his  opinion,  were  capable  of  fur- 
nishing fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  in  such  vast  quanti- 
ties, as  to  afford  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  trade  with 
Europe  in  competition  with  Russia,  which  supplies 
England  and  other  countries  to  a  great  amount.  He 
therefore  strongly  recommended  this  to  the  settlers. 
In  short,  the  whole  of.his  conduct  during  the  time  he 
enjoyed  the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  was  ho- 
nourable, liberal,  and  admirably  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  private  and  public  prosperity.  Justice 
was  administered  under  his  auspices  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.  The  lieute- 
nants of  counties  appointed  by  him  had  authority  to 
nominate  respectable  men  to  be  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  officers  of  militia,  while  over  these  he  himself  kept 
a  watchful  eye.  ,  imnWi  -jdl'lo 

The  following  extract  from  a  specela'  made  by  Go- 
vrrnor  Simcoe,  upon  proroguing  the  fifth  session   o^ 

*  tojr  shillings  and  eightpence  army  pay. 
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the  provinc'u-)!  parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  will  fully 
elucidate  his  character,  as  well  as  the  policy  he  acted 
on. 

"  JJo)iourcib!c  Gunilemen  of  the  heglslafive  Council^  and 
"  Geiitk/nin  of  the  House  of  AsaanhUi^ 

"  It  is  our  Jnimediate  duty  to  recommend  our  public  acts  to  our 
iellovv-subiects,  by  the  efficacy  of  our  private  example,  and  to  con- 
tribute^ in  this  tract  of  the  British  empire,  to  form  a  nation  obe- 
dient to  the  laws,  frugal,  temp-erate,  industrious  ;  impressed  with 
a  stedfast  love  of  justice,  of  honour,  of  public  good;  with  un- 
shaken probity  and  fortitude  amongst  men,  with  Christian  piety 
and  gratitude  to  God  ! 

"  Conscious  of  the  intention  of  well-doing,  I  shall  ever  cherishy^ 
with  reverence  and  humble  acknowledgment,  the  remembrance" 
that  it  is  my  singular  happiricss  to  have  borne  to  this  province  the 
powers,  the  privileges,  and  the  practice  of  tlie  British  constitution; 
this  perpetual  monument  of  the  good-will  of  the  empire,  the  re- 
ward of  tried  affections  and  loyalty,  can  best  fulfil  the  just  end  ot 
all  government,  as  the  expeiience  of  ages  Lath  proved,  by  commu- 
nicating universally  protection  and  prosperity  to  those  who  make 
a  rightful  use  of  its  advantages." 

After  remaining  during  five  years  in  the  settlement, 
during  a  very  interesting  period.  Governor  Simcoe 
returned  to  England,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  in- 
habitants, who  will  long  cherish  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  paternal  care  of  their  interests,  as  well 
as  of  his  private  virtues. 

Gn  the  3d  of  October,  1794,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  a  new  field  was  soon 
dpened  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  The  situation 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  which  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  troops  from  Jamaica,  in  Septem- 
ber 17Q3,  requiring  a  person  of  talents  and  irreproach- 
able life  to  take  the  command  oi  it  as  civil  governor 

and 
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and  commander  in  chief,  in  the  room  ofthnt  excellent 
officer  the  lute  Gen(M-al  Sir  Adam  Williamson, .  his 
Majesty  found  none  more  deservinii;  so  imj)ortant  a 
station  than  Major  pre  n  era  I  Simcoc,  \vlio  was  appoint- 
ed, \vil!i  the  local  rank  of  lieulenant-general,  the  3(1 
of  December,  I7(.jt). 

The  nomination  of  this  omccr  was  very  acce[)tablc 
to  ail  ranks  in  the  island,  in  which  he  arrived  dnr- 
in_2j  I'^'ebruarv  of  the  following  year.  I'he  army 
required  much  trouble  from  him  to  enable  it  to  act 
with  vigour  against  the  enemy,  who  had  previous  to 
his  arrival  formed  the  plan  of  driving  the  British,  in 
succes:5ion,  from  their  possessions  of  Mirebalais, 
Grand  Bois,  L'Arcahaye,  St.  Marc's,  and  Port-au- 
Prince  ;  the  two  former  had  been  unaccountably  eva- 
cuated, prior  to  his  taking  on  him  the  command. 
The  French  and  their  allies  were  in  great  force  con- 
tiguous to  all  these  postfi,ar.d  althoughGeneralS'm  :oe 
did  not  bring  any  reinforcements  with  him,  and  the 
few  troops  he  possessed  wanted  reform,  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  commence  operations  against  the  enemy, 
without  waiting  to  be  attacked.  The  good  effects 
of  this  plan  were  instantly  seen ;  Toussaint  was  beaten' 
before  St.  Mare  ;  Mirebalais  was  re-captured  ;  the 
ports  of  St.  Lawrent  and  Le  Boutilierc  were  taken  by 
stciriTi,  and  Rigaud,  a  gallant  Mulatto  chief,  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  possession  of  Trois. 

He  also  established  many  forts  and  blocklwuses  to 
defend  Port-au-Prince,  and  encamped  the  troops  near 
rt.     By  these  means  the  inhabitants  were  tranquilliz- 
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ed,  and  the  soldiers  enjoyed  better  health  than  when 
cooped  up  in  garrison.  The  greatest  thing  a  general 
can  do  is  to  pay  particular  attention  to  preserving  the 
health  of  his  men  ;  without  that  conquests  may  be 
planned,  but  never  effected. 

General  Simcoe  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  colony,  the  expenditure  of 
which  was  immense,  and  the  revenues  but  trivial. 
The  duties  on  Import  and  exporf  he  found  necessary 
to  increase,  and  they  were  paid  without  a  murmur  by 
those  immediately  concerned.  Several  other  regula- 
tions were  made  and  enforced,  the  good  effects  of 
which  were  soon  visible,  but  in  the  midst  of  this  gleam 
of  prosperity,  the  colony  was  deprived  of  its  governor, 
who  returned  to  Europe  in  the  month  of  July  of  the 
same  year,  leaving  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
niinds  of  all  ranks  and  colours,  of  his  brave,  judicious, 
and  upright  administration.  Perhaps  the  consequent 
evils  and  final  evacuation  of  this  valuable  island  would 
not  have  occurred,  had  he  been  properly  supported 
from  the  mother  country  ;  short,  however,  as  his  stay 
was,  he  did  more  than  any  former  general  in  con- 
ciliating the  native  inhabitants  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  18th  of  July  170)8,  his  Majesty,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  was  pleased  to  confer  on  him 
the  command  of  the  twenty-second  regiment  of  foot; 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  employed 
on  the  staff;  and  on  the  3d  of  October  1798,  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general.  During  the  time  the  im- 
mense 
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mTn^-e  preparations  were  making  in  all  the  French 
ports,  in  1801,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  an  invasion, 
the  important  command  of  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
the  county  of  Devon,  he.  was  entrusted  to  him,  and 
from  the  uncommon  exertions  he  made  in  disciplining 
the  volunteer  corps,  and  persuading  every  man  wlio 
could  bear  arms  to  come  forward,  there  is  little 
<loubt  but  the  enemy,  had  they  attempted  to  land 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  would  have  received  a 
severe  cheek. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  tlie  war 
establishment  being  laid  aside,  the  name  of  Ge- 
neral Simcoe  ceased  to  appear  on  the  staff  list,  but 
since  hostilities  have  recommenced  he  is  among  the 
lieutenant-generals  employed,  and  now  commands  the 
western  or  Plymputh  district. 

At  a  time  like  the  present  the  services  of  an  officer 
possessing  the  professional  merit  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  may  be  turned  to  much  advantage,  and  his 
military  knowledge,  conciliatory  manner,  aiul  un- 
remitting attention, successfully  applied  in  disciplining 
the  ylr?}iy  of  Rcstri'C  now  voted  by  Parliament. 

As  a  military  man  General  Simcoe  is  often  con- 
■sultcd  by  those  high  in  office,  and  is  a  member  of 
every  board  of  general  officers  ordered  by  his  Majesty. 
In  tact  few  gcnlicmcu  in  the  service  are  more  capable 
ot  deciding  on  professional  affairs,  whether  respecting 
di«cipline,  or  interior  ceconomy.  He  is  also  highly- 
esteemed  by  a  numerous  circle  of/iiends  of  the  first 
respectability,   and  his  opinion  and  advice  taken  in 

L  4  matters 
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iTiattcrs  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  for  which  he 
is  eminently  quahfied  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  good  sense.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
.excels  in  classical  learning,  few  ofiicers  in  the  ariny 
having  had  a  better  edncaiion. 


EDWARD  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH, 

tOliD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  TI^E  COURT  OF  KING's  BENCH, 

IF  a  lawyer,  who  has  risen  to  eminence  by  the  force 
of  personal  merit,  were  to  write  a  minute  and  copious 
account  of  his  life,  he  would  furnish  a  work  very  in^ 
structive  to  his  profession,  and  interesting  to  the  world 
insgeneral.  The  number  of  those  who  seek  in  vain 
by  the  study  of  the  law  for  fortune  and  reputation, 
shews  what  a  nice  combination  of  circumstances  is 
necessary  to  their  success.  Great  abilities,  even  when 
assisted  by  common  advantages,  do  not  always  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  that  attention  is  not 
always  deserved  by  the  exertions  which  obtain  it:  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  the  natunil  distrust  with 
which  vvc  commit  the  defence  of  important  interests 
to  powers,  of  which  experience  has  not  determined 
the  extent,  essentially  oppose  the  advances  of  a  young 
lawyer.  One  who  has  overcome  these  difficulties, 
and  has  nicely  attended  to  the  instruments  of  his  suct 
cess>  would  be  able  to  enrich  the  science  of  human 
life  with  n)any  important  observations. 

From  these  coi^siderations,  it  was  particularly  the 
wi&h  of  the  writer  pf  the  life  of  Lord  Ellepborough  to 
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collect  materials  relating  to  the  earlier  pa^t  of  liis 
puhlir,  career;  and  those  which  he  has  obtainetl  arc 
perhaps  caleuh'.led  to  gratify  curiosity. 

Lor<l  Kllcnlforoiigh  is  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Cuniherlniul,  and  was  son  of  Dr.  Ednuind  Law,  the 
Jalc  Bishop  of  Cailislc.  He  was  educated,  until  he 
arrivcxl  at  ihc  age  of  twelve  years,  by  his  uncle,  the 
-  ^{cv.Huniphry  Chri.stian,  wIjo  resided  at  Bottsani,  near 
Gunbridgc,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Charter- house  ; 
thence  he  removed,  in  I7()S,  to  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  appointed 
master  in  175(3. 

After  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  with  great 
^credit,  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's-mn.  lie  was 
not,  however,  called  at  the  usual  standing,  preferring  • 
to  practise  during  some  time  under  the  bar.  Lawyers 
in  this  situation  arc  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  advocates  :  they  ;issist  in  drawing  uj)  written 
pleadings,  whence  tiiey  are  called  special  pleaders; 
but  the  fees  they  receive  are  kss  than  those  given  to 
the  special  pleaders  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
bar.  The  advantages  attending  this  plan  are,  practice 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  of 
forming  useful  connections  with  clients.  Of  the 
profits  attending  it,  the  reader  will  not  form  a  vciy 
high  idea,  from  the  following  anecdote:  A  late  attor- 
ney-general, at  a  consultation,  after  discussing  the 
point  under  consideration,  in  his  usual  high  and  de- 
cisive tone,   concluded  with   sayinof.    '•  And,  geiitle- 
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men,  this  is  ivy  opinioq."  A  solicitor  present,  who 
IintI  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  speaker, 
but  was  roused  by  the  peremptoriness  of  his  manner, 
observed,  *'  It  \'iyour  opinion — and  I  remember  when 
I  conld  have  had  that  opinion  for  fivfe  shillings"  (aU 
Inding  to  the  time  when  he  practised  under  Xiio.  bar). 
To  which  the  attorney-general  good-humouredly  re- 
turned, "  And  probably  my  opinion  was  not  at  that 
time  worth  five  shillings." 

After  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Law  went 
the  northern  circuit,  most  probably  on  account  of  the 
advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  flithcr,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.     At  this 
period,   the   principal   causes  were  in   the   hands   of 
Messrs,  Wallace  and  Lee,  men  so  distinguished,  that 
the  young  lawyers  could  aspire  to  their  practice  only 
after  they  had  declined  it.    Among  the  junior  counsel 
were  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Alvan- 
leyl     Lord  Auckland  soon   abdicated  the  profession 
of  the  law  for  politics;  Lord  Alvanley  was  induced, 
by  the  prospect  of  greater  advantage,  to  remove  to 
the  chancery  bar;  while  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borono-h  remained  to  divide  between  them  the  rich 
harvest  of  that  field,  which  the  advancement  of  their 
great  predecessors  soon  left  open  to  them. 

Waihxc  was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  began 
the  profession  of  the  law  as  an  attorney's  clerk:  his 
circumstances  are  incFeed  said  to  have  been  so  low, 
that  he  could  not  have  paid  the  sum  which  is  now 
required  from  attornics  before  they  can  be  enrolled. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  regulation,  one  of  whose  objects  is  to  exclude 
impro}jcr  members  from  this  department,  would  have 
deprived  ihe  profession  of  one  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments. His  abilities  gradually  developed  themselves. 
!le  had  the  happiness  of  feeling  himself  rising  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  and  of  knowing  that  his  success 
was  the  reward  of  that  ability  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  had  contended  against  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties. At  Wcstminstsr'he  was  constantly  opposed 
to  Dunning;  and,  although  inferior  to  his  great  rival 
in  genius  and  attainments,  he  maintained  his  ground 
-by  the  extent  and  aecui-acy  of  his  legal  knowledge, 
and  by  the  vigour  and  industry  which  he  displayed  on 
all  occasions.  When  his  constitution  had  been  worn 
out  by  age  and  fatigues,  he  was  advised  by  his  phy- 
sicians to  seek  benefit  from  the  air  of  Devonshire. 
At  an  inn  he  met  with  Dunning,  who,  in  a  still  more 
desperate  state,  was  trying  the  same  experiment  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health;  and  these  men,  who  had 
long  acted  together  in  the  most  busy  and  laborious 
scenes  of  life,  again  contemplated  each  other,  at  a 
moment  when  they  expected  a  speedy  termination  to 
all  their  pursuits.  The  interview  must  have  been 
melancholy  and  affecting  :  Dunning  died  shortly 
after  it  took  place,  and  Wallace  did  not  long  survive 
him  ! 

The  last  business  in  which  Mr.  Wallace  was  en- 
gaged was  the  prosecution  of  a  great  state  criminal. 
This  man  was  high  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  and 
had  been   guilty   ot   enormous  peculation.     It  was, 

however. 
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however,  generally  rumoured  and  suspected  th:it  tlie 
law-officers  under  the  influence  of  government  were 
not  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  prosecution,  but 
would,  if  possible,  discover  means  of  rende-Mig  it  in- 
effectual. Wiillace,  therefore,  finding  that  his  cha- 
racter v/as  at  stake,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  on 
this  occasion,  drew  up  the  pleadings,  revised  them, 
copied  them,  and  after  having  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  flaw,  submitted  them  to  the  inspection 
of  several  of  his  learned  friends.  When  they  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  convinced  of  their  accuracy,  he 
thought  he  might  safely  commit  them  to  the  court ; 
but,  after  he  had  entertained  this  well-grounded  opi- 
nion during  some  time,  the  late  Sir  John  Wilson  dis- 
covered in  them  a  flaw,  which,  if  it  had  been  suffered 
to  remain,  would  have  quashed  the  whole  proceeding. 
This  was  no  other  than  having  written  20,000/.  in- 
stead of  *'  twenty  thousand  pounds,"  the  legal  forn)S 
not  allowing  that  sums  should  be  expressed  by  figures. 
What  must  be  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  if  so  expe- 
rienced a  practitioner  could,  with  all  his  diligence,  be 
exposed  to  such  a  failure  ! 

Lee  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  His  abi- 
lities and  legal  knowledge  were  of  the  first  order.  His 
person  was  not  prepossessing,  but  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  that  boldness  of  manner  which  bethought 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  pleadings.  He  was  of 
a  very  jovial  temper,  and  a  methodical  "  hoii  v'lvant.''^ 
When  he  had  amassed  fifty  thousand  pounds,  he  de- 
termined to  save  no  more,  thinking  that  more  would 

not 
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not  be  of  service  to  his  only  child,  a  daughter.  lie 
therefore  spent  his  whole  income;  and  among  other 
methods  ot  expenditure,  drank  Champagne,  like  small 
beer,  out  (^f  a  pint  mug.  Many  other  excentricitics, 
which  strongly  marked  his  character,  might  be  added 
to  those  cil ready  mentioned. 

Lee  was  famous  for  studying  effect  whc^  he  pleaded. 
A  curious  instance  may  be  related.  On  the  circuit  at 
Norwich,  a  brief  was  brought  him  by  the  relatives  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  deceived  in  a  promise  of 
marriage  ;  Lee  enquired,  among  other  particulars, 
whether  the  woman  was  handsome  ?  "  A  most  beau- 
tiful face"  was  the  answer.  Satisfied  with  this,  he 
desired  that  she  should  be  placed  at  the  bar,  imme- 
diately in  the  front  of  the  jury.  When  he  rose,  he 
began  a  most  pathetic  address,  directing  the  attention 
of  the  jury  to  the  charms  which  were  placed  in  their 
view,  and  painting  in  glowing  colours  the  guilt  of  the 
wretch  who  could  injijre  somuch  beauty.  When  he 
perceived  their  feelings  worked  up  to  a  proper  pitch, 
he  sat  down,  under  the  perfect  conviction  that  he 
should  obtain  a  verdict.  What  then  must  have  been 
his  surprize  when  the  counsel  retained  by  the  oppo- 
site party  rose  and  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  assent  to  the  encomiums  which  his  learned  friend 
had  lavished  on  the  face  of  the  plaintiff;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  add,  that  she  had  a  ivooden  /tjr.  This  fact, 
of  which  Lee  was  by  no  means  aware,  was  established 
to  his  utter  contusion  ;  his  eloquence  was  thrown 
away,  and  the  jury,  who  felt  ashamed  of  the  effects 

it 
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-  it  had  produced  upon  them,  instantly  gave  a  verdict 
against  him. 

The  Bishop  of  Elphin  married  a  sister  of  Wallace, 
and  thus  formed  a  connection  very  useful  to  his  bro- 
ther Lord  Ellenborough.     Wallace  accordingly  ex- 

,  erted  himself  to  throw  his  business  on  the  northern 
circuit  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Law,  when  he  retired 
from  it;  and  whatever  he  once  acquired,  his  abilities 
fetained  and  improved. 

Business  in  the  country  naturally  leads  to  business 
in  London  ;  but  Mr.  Law  was  not  without  friends 
who  assisted  him  on  this  more  important  theatre, 
among  whom  the  era'liestand  most  useful  was  the  late 
Judge  Buller.  With  Buller  he  had  no  connection 
before  he  went  to  the  bar,»and  we  are  not  able  to  men- 
tion the  origin  of  their  acquaintance  ;  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  produced  by  the  following  circumstance  : 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  a  member  of  a  club  of 
lawyers,  who  dined  at  Rollers  coffee-house,  and  was 
composed  of  many  eminent  characters.  Among  these 
probably  was  Buller,  who  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  abilities  of  the  young  lawyer, 
and  of  conceiving  the  design  of  assisting  in  bringing 
them  forward  to  public  notice.  At  the  club  each 
man  had  an  office;  such  as  that  of  candle-snutrcr, 
bell-ringer,  he.  and  made  a  speech  on  being  promot- 
ed to  it.  Lord  Alvanley  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  oration  when  he  was  appointed  bell-ringer. 
It  has  often  been  mentioned  as  the  best  ever  made  on 
a  jovial  occasion. 

In 
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In  the  late  Chief  Justice  Willes  Mr.  Law  found 
another  patron.  He  was  not  a  naan  of  great  powers, 
and  probablydcrived  from  tlie  abilities  and  industry 
of  his  friend,  advantages  ecjual  to  those  which  were 
imparted  by  the  countenance  he  bestowed  on  him. 
Accordingly  our  young  lawyer  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  hunting  cases  for  judges,  if  not  in  more 
important  services. 

By  means  of  Buller  he  soon  obtained  a  silk  gown. 
To  take  a  silk  gown  is  thought  a  bold  step  in  a  young 
lawyer,  as  he  that  wears  it  must  lead  in  every  cause. 
The  distinction,  therefore,  excludes  him  on  all  occa- 
sions when  men  of  superior  reputation  are  employed 
who  are  not  king's  counsel.  He  must  lead  or  do  no- 
thing ;  if,  therefore,  he  is  not  thought  fit  to  lead,  he 
does  nothing,  and  is  accordingly  crushed  under  his 
honours.  Mr.  Law  had  no  reason  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions of  this  kind  ;  he  must  have  been  conscious 
that  he  did  not  want  abilities,  but  merely  opportuni- 
ties to  display  them. 

A  singularly  able  and  learned  defence  which  he 
made  in  an  insurance  cause,  when  his  practice  was 
not  yet  very  considerable,  drew  upon  him  universal 
attention,  and  ranked  him  among  the  first  lawyers  at 
the  bar.  The  subject  was  one  to  which  he  had  always 
paid  particular  attention,  and  in  which  he  shone  with 
the  most  distinguished  superiority.  The  impression 
produced  by  his  management  of  this  business  brought 
him  immediately  a  vast  succession  of  business  at  Guild- 
hall, and  may  be  considered,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
foundation  of  his  present  greatness  and  fortune. 

His 
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His  reputation  was  further  extended  by  the  active 
part  he  took,  in  the  defence  of  Governor  Hastings. 
Into  this  trial  he  was  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Rum-' 
bold,  \v1k)  married  his  sisler.  The  cause  had  been 
offered  lo  Mr.  Erskine,  who  refused  it  on  account  of 
the  many  unpleasant  circumstances  under  which  it 
appeared  likely  to  place  hinn  This  refusal  was,  how- 
ever, judged  unprofcssloiml,  and  could  have  been  ven- 
tured on  only  by  a  man  of  his  established  celebrity. 
That  it  originated  from  considerations  such  as  have 
been  mentioned,  and  not  from  any  conviction  unfa- 
vourable to  the  character  of  the  client,  is  evident  from 
his  defence  of  Stockdale,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  on  the  prosecutors  of  Hastings,  as  in  the  cours(i 
of  this  defence  he  endeavoured  to  refute  all  the 
charges  which  v/ere  brought  against  the  Governor- 
general  of  Bengal. 

The  reasons  that  weighed  with  Mr.  Erskinc  weigh- 
ed as  strongly  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  but  did  not 
induce  him  to  decline  the  cause.  The  most  serious 
inconvenience  arising  to  him  from  it  was,  that  it  hurt 
his  business  in  Westminster  Hall.  A  counsel  was 
not  likely  to  be  retained  whose  presence  at  the  trial 
could  not  be  depended  upon,  and  who  might  be  called 
away  at  a  minute's  notice  to  attend  the  House.  He 
had  likewise  a  new  sot  of  men  to  contend  with.  Fox, 
Burke,  Adams,  and,  worst  of  all,  Sheridan,  whose 
keen  sarcastic  wit  could  not  be  exercised  on  a  more 
sensitive  temper.*     But  the  losses,  fatigues,  and  vexa- 

*  He  told  a  friend  that  he  would  ut  onetime  have  givea  athuu- 
sandpounds  to  be  rid  of  his  employment. 
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lions  Mr.  Law  endured  from  this  engagement,  were 
no  doubt  amply  compensated  by  the  addition  it  made 
to  his  reputation.  His  abilities  became  still  more 
widely  known,  and  he  was  accordingly  ranked  by 
the  opinion  of  the  })ublic,  as  well  as  by  the  judg- 
ments of  discerning  men,  among  the  first  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  way,  however,  was  not  completely  smooth  be- 
fore him.  By  a  succession  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances he  made  an  enemy  in  Lord  Kenyon,  who  took 
every  opportunity  to  thwart  and  distress  him.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Lord  Kenyon  once  drew  from 
Lord  Ellenborough  a  very  happy  quotation.  Mr. 
Erskinc,  who  was  engaged  on  the  opposite  side,  had 
made  a  very  violent  speech,  containing  some  persona- 
J'.ties  of  such  a  n:iturc  tliat  he  felt  compelled  to  notice 
ihcm.  When  he  got  up  to  reply  he  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Virgil  : 

DiC'a  fcrox  xton  me  tna  fervlda  terrer.t 
Dii  me  terrent  Sc  Jupiter  Hostis. 

tEneid,  b.  xii.  1.  894, 

Partiality  in  the  court  of  King's-bench  cannot 
much  depress  a  lawyer  who  opposes  to  it  a  great  force 
of  abilities  and  reputation.  The  difficulties  against 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  to  struggle,  were 
much  less  than  those  which  Lord  Alvanlcy  met  with 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  fie  by  an  ill  fortune,  simi* 
lar  to  that  which  attended  Lord  Ellenborough,  drew 
upon  himself  the  dislike  of  a  great  lawyer  with  more 
fatal  consequences.  The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his 
court  is  both  judge  and  jury^  and  if  it  be  ever  pcrceiv- 
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cd  that  he  regards  a  counsel  with  an  unfavourable  eye, 
the  circumstance  operates  to  his  ruin.  No  briefs  are 
carried  to  one  whose  defence  act-s  aafainst  the  cause. 
Mr.Pitt's  insisting  that  LordAlvanlcy  should  be  made 
master  of  the  Rolls  was  therefore  the  severest  morti- 
fication Lord  Thurlow  ever  endured.  He  threatened 
to  resign,  but  Mr.  Pitt  still  rcm.'iincd  unmoved.  How 
little  ought  to  have  been  regarded  the  objection  that 
Lord  Alvanley  was  unfit  to  execute  the  duties  of  the 
master  of  the  Rolls,  is  evident  from  an  assertion  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  knows  to  have  been  made  by 
a  master  in  Chancer}^  that  there  were  fewer  appeals 
from  his  decisions,  than  from  those  of  any  other  master 
of  the  Rolls  that  had  ever  been  remembered. 

On  the  northern  circuit,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  when  he  attended  it,  Mr.  Law  was  without 
a  rival.  It  happened  that  of  the  remaining  counsel, 
those  who  enjoyed  reputation  were  without  great 
abilities,  while  these  who  possessed  great  abilities 
were  destitute  of  reputation.  The  obser\'ation  is, 
however,  meant  to  extend  only  to  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  lead;  for  in  point  of  legal  knowledge. 
Judge  Chambrc,  Mr.  Wood,  and  some  others,  who 
were  on  the  same  circuit,  acknowledge  few  superiors. 
It  ought  likewise  to  be  added,  that  Serjeant  Cockell, 
who  was  uniformly  opposed  to  Mr.  Law,  practised  a 
manner  of  pleading  adapted  to  work  a  powerful  effect 
on  that  class  of  men  from  which  country  juries  are 
composed.  His  arguments,  suited  to  the  size  of 
their  capacities,  and  the  nature  of  their  prejudices, 
the  violence  of  his  tone  and  gesture,  calculated  to 

move 
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move  tliclr  rude  and  heavy  understandings,  often  ef- 
ficcd  the  impressions  produced  by  the  grave  and  dig- 
nified addresses  of  the  subjeet  of  these  memoirs,  which 
were  listened  to  with  more  reverence,  but  Httle  con- 
viction. 

In  Westminster -hall  his  superiority  was  not  so  evi- 
dent. Mr.  Erskine,  as  a  leading  counsel,  possessed  a 
more  extensive,  though  perhaps  a  less  solid  reputation. 
In  speaking  of  these  great  men,  the  expression  may 
justly  be  used  which  Quinctilian  applies  to  Livy  and 
Sallust,  that  they  aie, 

*'  Pares  magisquam  similes," 

equal  to  each  other,  rather  than  like  each  other.  If 
Mr.  Erskine  be  a  finer  speaker,  his  rival  is  a  more  ac- 
complished lawyer.  If  Mr.  Erskine  captivates  the 
imagination  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  language,  Lord  Ellenborough  subjects 
the  understanding  by  the  strength  of  his  expressions, 
and  by  a  weight  of*  sentiment  and  matter,  which  al- 
ways produces  an  effect  proportionate  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  his  hearers.  That  egotism  which  perplexes  the 
pleadings  of  the  former,  by  studying  to  divide  the 
attention  between  himself  and  the  cause,  was  never 
perceived  in  the  latter.  He  appeared  to  regard  no- 
thing but  his  cause,  and  either  to  be  indifferent  to 
admiration,  or  to  seek  it  only  by  deserving  it. 

If  they  be  compared  as  lawyers,  the  superiority  must, 
without  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Lord  Ellenborough. 
An  important  part  of  Mr.  Erskine's  life  was  lost  to  his 
profession,  and  the  splendour  of  his  oratorical  powers 
advanced  him  into  public  notice  soon  after  he  had  de- 
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voted  himself  to  it.  The  great  practice  which  imnie- 
diately  followed  the  first  manifestation  of  his  talents, 
though  it  naturally  increased  his  knowledge,  took 
from  him  the  opportunity  of  making  those  laborious 
investigations  which  arc  necessary  to  complete  the 
character  ot  a  profound  lawyer.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
on  the  contrary,  has  enjoyed  every  advantage  wf  op- 
portunity and  training,  and  has,  during  the  whole  of 
his  life,  displayed  an  industry  no  less  uncommon  than 
the  abilities  by  which  it  was  directed. 

Mr.  Law's  advancement  to  the  great  offices  of  the 
profession  did  not  take  place  until  long  after  he  had 
been  designed  for  them  by  the  expectations  of  the 
public.  These  expectations  were  founded  equally  on 
his  eminent  talents,  and  on  the  soundness  and  extent 
of  his  legal  knowledge.  That  they  were  so  long  de- 
feated, is  attributed  to  his  having  been  regarded  with 
unfavourable  sentiments  by  the  late  administration. 
Immediately  after  its  dissolution  be  was  appointed 
attorney-general,  and  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
tnons,  where  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  in  defence  of 
ministerial  mensures.  In  this  character  it  will  be 
allowed  that  he  performed  important  services,  even 
by  those  whose  opinions  of  the  conduct  and  abilities 
of  the  present  ministers  lead  them  to  conclude  that 
they  want  both  defence  and  defcn<Icrs. 

At  the  bar  and  in  the  heuse  of  conimons  Lord  El- 
lenborough was  the  same  man.  He  transferred  from 
the  questions  of  law  to  those  of  politics  the  copious- 
ness of  matter,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  thought  and 
language,  by  which  he  bad  always  been  distinguished. 

He 
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lie  likewise  not  urificqiieiilly  displayed  in'the  course 
ofdcbate,  that  irritability  and  warmth  of  temper  which 
characterized  him  as  a  pleader.  Unlike  Mr.  Erskinc, 
who,  while  he  reigns  at  the  bar,  maintains  but  a  se- 
condary character  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr. 
Law  always  stood  forward  in  the  first  rank,  and  never 
appeared  inferior  to  the  great  reputation  he  had  ac- 
(juired.  This  difference  cannot  be  resolved  into  that 
species  of  eloquence  which  Mr.  Etskine  has  culti- 
vated. In  his  speaking  there  is  nothing  of  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  bar.  His  subtilty,  his  wit,  that  rich 
colouring  of  sentiment  and  diction,  which  distin- 
guishes his  pleadings  from  all  others,  might  be  applied 
with  equal  felicity  to  every  subject  of  discussion. 

Concerning  the  character  of  Lord  Ellcnborough's 
eloquence,  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  aim  more  at  strength  than  at  elegance.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  occasional  roughness  and 
negligence  of  his  sentences  which  docs  not  consist 
with  delicacy  of  taste  and  refinement  of  knowledge. 
To  him  may  be  apj)lied  what  Cicero  observes  of  the 
great  Roman  orator  Antonius, 

**  Verba  ipsa  non  ilia  quidem  elegantissimo  sermone;  itaque 
<Uligentcr  loquendi  laude  caruit,  neque  tainen  est  admodum  ii:qui- 
nale  locatus. " 

*'  His  words  were  not  selected  according  to  the  most 
elegant  models  of  style  ;  he  therefore  could  not  claim 
the  honour  of  speaking  eloquently  ;  yet  his  language 
was  not  disagreeably  coarse." 

His  faults  seem  to  belong  to  a  mind  too  highly  oc- 
cupied to  avoid  ihem  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been 
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more  studied  and  graceful,  his  hearers  would  be  less 
at  leisure  to  receive  the  full  force  of  those  masculine 
ideas  which  constitute  the  distinguishing  virtues  of 
his  speeches.  The  poignancy  of  his  invectives  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  it  established  a  salutary- 
dread  among  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  which  has  since 
been  extended  to  the  members  of  the  two  houses, 
with  whom  he  has  had  occasion  to  contend.  The 
gravity  and  solemnity  of  his  manner  was  best  suited 
to  important  causes,  but  he  shewed  himself  able  to 
treat  light  matters  with  gaiety  and  wit;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  appeared  more  natural  to  him  to  be  dig- 
nified than  trifling. 

The  office  of  attorney-general  is  always  understood 
to  be  a  step  to  higher  situations;  and  Mr.  Law,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Kenyon,  was  appointed,  in  April  IS02, 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  and  ele- 
vated to  a  peerage.  So  rapid  a  rise,  within  a  year, 
from  the  condition  of  a  King's  counsel  to  the  second 
dignity  of  the  law,  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  other 
instance  in  the  annals  of  the  profession.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench,  although 
in  respect  to  rank  and  sahry  is  the  second  among  the 
dignities  of  the  law,  is  in  some  points  thought  more 
desirable  than  the  first.  The  I>ord  Chancellor,  as  a 
member  of  the  ministry,  is  subject  to  the  varieties  of 
its  fortune;  while  the  judges  cannot  be  removed  from 
their  offices,  except  in  consequence  of  misbehaviour, 
or  addresses  from  either  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  likewise  understood  that  the  extensive- 
licss  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  patronage  is  scarcely- 
adequate 
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adequate  to  the  value  of  the  few  lucrative  situations 
of  which  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench  has  the 
absolute  disposal. 

Lord  Ellcnborough  has  therefore  attained  what 
probably  was  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
elevated  station  on  which  he  is  plated  aflbrds  him  all 
the  enjoyments  of  dignity,  and  all  the  opportunities 
he  can  desire  for  the  display  and  exertion  of  his 
powers.  His  two  immediate  predecessors  were 
men  with  whom  the  greatest  minds  might  be  proud 
to  rival.  Lord  jMansliekl  will  always  be  considered 
not  only  among  the  first  ornaments  of  his  profession, 
but  among;  those  who  have  done  honour  to  his  coun- 
try  and  to  human  nature;  and  Lord  Kenyon's  occa- 
sional violence  and  neglect  of  decorum,  his  deficien- 
cies as  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  will  not  deprive  him 
of  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  vigour  of  under- 
standing, the  extent  of  his  professional  acquirements, 
and  the  uniform  ardour  with  which  he  supported  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  life  of  this  noble- 
man, without  reflecting  on  the  splendid  prospects 
which  animate  the  study  of  the  law.  By  the  mere 
exertion  of  his  talents,  without  the  interference  of  any 
extraordinary  events,  Lord  Ellcnborough  has  accu- 
mulated a  great  fortune,  attained  one  of  the  most 
exalted  stations  in  the  empire,  and  acquired  for  him- 
self, and  will  transmit  to  his  children,  the  honours  of 
the  British  peerage. 
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THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  and 
THE  GRENVILLE5. 

7'HE  philosophers  of  a  former  centiir}'  for  a  long 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public,  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  Notwithstanding  it 
seemed  to  be  the  more  orthodox  opinion,  that  know- 
ledge was  not  intuitive,  but  acquired,  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  hereditary  pre-dis[)Osition,  both  in  na- 
tions and  individuals,  to  transmit  talents  and  abilities; 
and  the  character  of  those  we  are  now  about  to  treat 
of,  furnishes  an  apposite  proof  of  the  fact. 

There  are  only  two  branches  of  this  family  now  liv- 
ing. The  first  is,  the  issue  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
George  Grenville  (the  eldest  brother  of  the  late  Earl 
Temple),  who  was  minister  of  this  country  in  the 
years  J763,  1764,  and  17O5,  and  who  died  in  the 
month  of  November  1770  ;  the  other  is,  the  issue  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Janies  Grenville,  second  brother  of 
the  same  nobleman.  The  descendants  of  George 
Grenville,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Windham,  Bart,  by  his  lady  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset,  are:  George  Grenville 
Nugent  Temple,  the  present  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  born  on  the  17  th  day  of  June,  1753  ; 
was  married  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1775,  to  Lady 
Mary-Elizabeth  Nugent,  daughter  and  heiress  to  the 
late  Earl  Nugent,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Richard 
Earl  Temple,  representative  in  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  George  Nugent 
Grenville,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  and 

also 
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aUo  a   daughter,  Lady   Mary,  who  possesses  many 
amiable  and  elegant  erKlovvments. 

Ill  the  month  of  April  1763,  the  present-Marquis 
(then  Mr.  Grcnville)  was  appointed  teller  of  the  cx- 
i'hcquer,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Waldegrave.  When 
lie  had  finished  his  education  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  accompanied  by  Lord  Bulkeley,  and  at  the 
general  election  in  1774  was  nominated  represen- 
tative in  parliament  tor  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
Jii  the  month  of  September  ^779J  his  uncle,  the  late 
Karl  Temple,  died  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Grcnville,  who 
was  his  Lordship's  eldest  nephew,  as  well  as  heir,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  titles  and  estates,  and  on  the  30th  day 
of  March  17S2  he  was  nominated  lord  lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  the  room 
of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

During  the  month  of  July,  in  tlic  same  year,  his 
Lordship  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  resigned  upon 
the  change  of  the  ministry  at  that  lime.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  Ireland,  at  the  period  we  allude  to,  the 
parliament  met  only  every  second  year,  and  this  being 
one  of  the  vacant  years,  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  Lordship's  parliamentary  talents; 
but  other  occasions  occurred  for  shewing  his  assiduous 
attention  to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  Ireland,  which 
distingui^^hed  his  judgment,  his  philanthropy,  his  pa- 
liiulism,  and  his  penetration  with  respect  to  public 
atfairs. 

He  corrected  the  abuses  in  the  barrack-board,  re- 
formed the  oflices  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  for 

the 
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the  future  directed  that  all  the  monies  should  be 
lodged  iu  the  national  bank^  of  which  he  was  a  great 
promoter.  In  several  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment, amendment  followed  inquisition.  His  Excel- 
lency transmitted  regular  accounts  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  the  cabinet  at  St.  Jnmcs's,  together  with  lists 
of  other  abuses,  as  well  as  of  sinecure  places,  which  he 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  correct,  and  .therefore  he 
was  very  solicitous  that  a  session  of  parliament  should 
be  held  for  the  public  service.  These  representations, 
bowever,  did  not  meet  with  that  attention  they  seem 
to  have  deserved. 

Durino-  his  Lordship's  administration  the  new  order 
of  knighthood  was  instituted,  the  members  of  which 
were  stiled  Knights  of  St.  Patrick.  They  were  fifteen 
in  number,  and  his  Lordbhip  had  the  sole  nomination 
of  them.  The  1 1th  day  of  March  17S3  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  investiture,  in  the 
great  ball-room,  vv'hich  by  the  King's  order  was  here- 
after to  be  styled  the  Hall  of  St.  Patrick. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord  lieu- 
tenant, which  was  on  the  15th  of  September  1782, 
the  poor  distressed  Genevans  implored  his  assistance 
and  protection,  in  a  memorial  dated  September  27,  to 
take  refuge  in  Ireland,  from  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  their  own  government.  His  Excellency  re- 
commended their  claims,  in  the  strongest  and  warmest 
terms,  to  his  Sovereign.  In  the  dispatch  his  Lordship 
b'dys,  "In  consequence  of  certain  alterations  in  the 
political  constitution  and  government  of  the  state  of 
Geneva,  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  and  inha-. 

bitants, 
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bitants,  altiichcd  to  the  blessings  ofa  free  government, 
were  <lisposecl,  under  assurances  of  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  privileges  and  protection,  to  settle  themselves 
in  this  kingdom,  to  bring  with  them  their  property, 
and  establish  here  those  manufactures  which  had  ren- 
derevl  the  eilizens  of  that  state  so  wealthy."  The 
King  having  approved  of  this  recommendation  and 
design,  the  i!»gcnts  of  the  Gencvcse  obtained  ihc  per- 
mission they  wanted,  and  fixed  upon  a  tract  of  land, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  to  settle  upon.  As  soon 
as  this  determination  was  known,  the  gentlemen  vo- 
lunteers of  the  Waterford  union  came  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  on  the  17  th  day  of  March  1783  : 

**  RvsoLcd,  'That  a  people  seeking  refuge  and  protection  in  a 
free  country,  fioni  the  unjust  and  tyrannical  attempts  ofa  nation 
long  famous  for  their  boundless  desire  of  enslaving  mankind,  de- 
serve every  encouragemient  and  support  from  the  sons  of  freedom. 

"  Raoh:d,  I'hat  we  behold  with  the  highest  admiration  the 
conduct  of  the  Genevese,  in'relinquishing  their  native  soil,  when 
ruled  by  the  irop.  hand  of  oppression,  and  preferring  freedom  in  a 
foreij^ii  land  to  domestic  slavery  ;  and  we  most  heartily  wish  that 
this  iiol)le  example  may  serve  to  evince  to  the  supporters  ot  civil 
tyranny  the  futility  of  attempting  to  enslave  the  minds  ot  irecmcn, 
in  whose  breasts  the  flame  of  libert)'  glows  superior  to  every  other 
interested  consideration.  IIapj)y  to  see  this  nation  become  the 
protectress  of  distressed  freedom,  we  shall  receive  the  Genevese 
with  open  arms,  and  give  them  every  assistance  and  support  as 
fellow-subjects  and  fellow-citiicns. " 

ANSWER. 

"  To  the   Griillciiun   I'ohmteers. 

"  Gentlemen, 

*'  Next  to  the  approbation   of  their  own  consciences,  nothing 

can  yield  greater  satisfaction  to  the  Genevans,  who  have  in  vain 

Struggled  to  preserve  the  independence,  the  liberty,  and  the  laws 

of 
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of  their  countiy,  than  the  marks  of  concern  and  efteern  which  they 
receive  from  the  volunteers  of  Ireland.  Yon  may  be  assured  that 
they  ardently  wish  to  join  their  fate  to  tVi!it  ot  a  nation  so  respect- 
able as  yours,  and  that  they  ion2j  for  tiie  moment  when  it  will  be  in 
their  power  to  express  those  feelings  with  which  your  generous 
proceedings  in  their  behalf  ha.ve  iiispired,  and  to  shew  you  that 
thev  are  not  unworthy  of  them, 

"  G.  RINGLER. 

"  E.  CLAVIERE. 
"AMIMELLY. 
"  E.  GASC." 

The  freemen  and  inljabitarits  of  Londonderry,  of 
Leirister,  and  other  jjlaces,  complimented  the  Gcne- 
vesc  in  similar  terms,  and  received  similar  answers. 

Among  the  numerous  acts  of  munificence  perform- 
ed by  the  lord  lieutenant,  that  to  the  weavers  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  In  the  month  of  March 
1/83  a  deputation  from  these  manufacturers  waited 
upon  his  Excellency,  with  a  petition  from  the  general 
body,.setting  forth  their  distresses.  He  received  them 
with  great  politeness, and  ordered  one  hundred  pounds 
towards  beginning  a  subscription  for  their  relief.  By 
his  ability  and  influence  also,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
merchants  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Dublin  looms, 
whenever  they  came  in  competition  with  foreign  fa- 
brics, whether  in  silk,  woollen,  or  thread. 

A  revolution  in  the  British  cabinet  was  foreseen 
early  in  the  month  of  March  17S3.  As  soon  as  the 
new  ministry  were  appointed,  which  was  commonly 
called  the  Coalition  Minisiiy,  because  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  North  had  united.  Earl  Temple  sent  over  his 
resignation,  but  added  that  he  would  stay  until  his 
successor  anlvcd.     The  moment  this  was  known,  all 

Ireland 
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trehnd  took  the  alarm.  They  admired,  they  revered, 
they  adored  Iiim.  The  Dublin  volunteers,  command- 
(d  by  the  Duke  of  Leinstcr,  went  in  a  body,  with  the 
Duke  at  their  head,  to  the  eastle,  with  an  address  to 
his  Excellency,  requesting  his  continuance  as  chief 
governor.  They  were  received  in  the  most  polite 
manner,  as  was  also  the  corporation,  which  evinced 
its  regaril  by  means  of  the  following  declaration  : 

»  Tho  !iuml)io  ad.lrcss  of  the  I.ord  xMayor,  Sheriffs,  Commons,  and 

Citizens  ot' the  city  of  Dubhii,  in  Common-council  assembled, pre- 
scntecl,  on  the  nth  day  of  r.Iarch  1783,  to  the  Lord-lieutenant. 

*'  Mi'r  it  plcaae  i;mr  ExrcUeria/y 

"  We,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Commons,  and  Citizens  of  the 
rity  of  Dublin,  in  Common-council  assembled,  unanimously  think 
It  our  indispensable  duty  at  this  time  to  opproach  your  Excellency, 
U'ith  our  sincere  acknowledgments  for  your  prudent  and  indcfatil 
gable  regard  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  this  couiUrj'. 

"  Your  Kxcellenry's  early  attention  to  the  removal  of  all  doubts 
relative  to  the  iudj^pendcncc  of  the  legislation  andjurisdiction  of  the 
parliament  of  Ircl.ind,  the  general  and  ccconomical  reform  intro- 
duced into  several  departments  of  the  state,  and  the  many  cr,eat 
and  apparent  advantages  we  enjoy,  and  are  hkely  to  experience, 

frnmyourr.xcellenryswise,firm,ancUirruousadmInistration,must 
at  all  times  eKcire  and  demand  the  highest  expressions  of  gratitudo. 
and  make  us  earnestly  solicitous  for  rhe  continuance  of  %ur  go- 
vernment over  a  people  affectionate  to  your  person,  and  truly  sen- 
sible of  your  honourable  intentions. 

"  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  all  nations  have  experienced 
a  period  of  exaltation,  as  well  as  of  depression.  From  an  i'l- 
jwclgmg  policy,  this  kingdo.n  felt  the  latter;  from  the  well-timed 
and  liberal  sentiments  which  prevail,  it  is  likely  to  obtain  the  former 

-  ^^  e  assure  your  Kxcellcncy,  that  the  citizens  expect  the  con- 
summation  ofthis  great  business  from  a  nobleman  of  indcnender- 
Jortune  and  principles,  equally  the  friend  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
l>nd    and  sensible   their   interests  are  the   same;   and  they  mos 
hrmly  rely  on  your  goodness,  that  nothing  in  your  power  will  be 


wantmj- 
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.  wanting  to  secure  to  this  nation  the  complete  and  perpetual  enjoj*^ 
ment  of  constitutional  and  commercial  freedom.  ]n  that  persua^ 
sion  we  cannot  but  represent  to  your  Excellency,  that  as  the  time 
is  critical  and  important,  no  circumstances  whatsoever  should  in- 
duce a  change  which  might  prejudice,  but  cannot  benefit,  this  coun- 
try ;  and  your  Excellency  must  be  convinced  there  are  situations 
in  which  the  yielding,  even  to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  mind  (how- 
ever amiable  in  private  life),  must  be  considered  as  political  error, 
and  a  desertion  of  public  duty. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  please  to  receive  this  address,  not  as  the 
ordinary  and  common  compliment  paid  to  persons  in  your  high 
station,  but  as  the  language  of  freemen  sensibly  alarmed,  who 
highly  approve  of  your  conduct,  and  revere  your  virtues,  and  who 
will  not  behold  with  indifference  the  moment  which  shall  termi- 
nate your  Excellency's  administration. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  the  common  seal  of  the 
said  city  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  7th  day  of  March,  1783." 

This  being  presented  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  he  was  pleased  to  give  the  following  an- 
swer : 

"  I  am  too  sensible  to  this  address  of  affectionate  regard,  to  an- 
swer it  in  the  common  expressions  of  good-will  :  my  heart  is  in- 
deed too  full ;  I  truly  feel  an  honest  pride  in  receiving  such  a  tes- 
timony of  the  sense  which  the  city  of  Dublin  entertain  of  my  zeai 
to  promote  that  first  object  of  ray  wishes,  the  constitutional  and 
commercial  freedom  of  Ireland. 

"  To  such  an  object  I  would  gladly  sacrifice  every  private  feel- 
ing ;  and  as  long  as  I  can  flatter  myself  that  my  exertions  are  ac- 
ce[)table  to  his  Majesty,  or  may  be  serviceable  to  this  kingdo-m,  I 
will  hope  that  no  circumstances  will  prevent  me  from  continuing 
to  you  that  proof  of  my  interest  in  your  prosperity,  which  an  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  great  lines  of  an  honest  government  can 
so  truly  give.  But  in  every  situation,  I  never  can  forget  how  much 
I  owe  to  your  affection;  and  my  constant  prayer,  my  constant  ob- 
jectjvvill  be,  that  the  honour,  pride,  and  happiness  of  Ireland  may- 
be perpetual,  and  that  it  may  be  founded  on  the  surest  basis  of  a 
liberal  and  constitutional  connexion  with  voursi.ster  kingdom." 

This 
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This  was  followed  by  nddrcsscs  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland.  Such  a  stream  of  compliment  never  before 
flowed  in  upon  any  lord  lieutenant.  We  shall  tran- 
scribe two  or  three  of  them,  from  official  copies,wh;ch 
have  not  been  printed  in  Ene:land. 

On  Saturday  the  Tld  Mnrch,  1783,  the  followin^jr 
address  from  the  county  of  Gal  way  was  presented  to 
his  Excellency  Earl  Temple. 

"  Tj  his  Excellency  George  Nugent  Grcnvllle,  Earl  Temple,  Lord  Lieute- 
nant General^  and  General  Got'ermr  of  Ireland. 
The  humble  address  of  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  Freeholders,  and 

Inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Galway,  atXoughria  assembled. 

"  We,  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  Freeholders,  and  Inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  atLoughria  assembled,  in  consequence  of  a 
public  advertisement  for  the  purpose,  think  ourselves  bound  to  omit 
no  opportunity  of  testifying  our  gratitude  for  your  Excellency's 
attention  and  regard  to  every  tiling  which  tended  to  the  honour, 
interest,  and  happiness  of  this  countv. 

♦'  We  already  took  raiother  opportunity  of  testifying  our  grati- 
tude for  the  firm,  manly,  and  decided  conduct  which  distinguished 
your  government,  and  which  has  been  more  particularly  mani- 
fested by  the  attention  paid  by  your  Excellency  to  the  removal  of 
all  doubts  relative  to  the  independence  of  the  legislation  and  juris- 
diction of  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

"  We  hence  beheld  with  respect  and  veneration  your  regard  to  an, 
oeconomical  reform  of  public  expenres,  which  has  not  had  its  exist- 
ence in  words  only,  but  in  actions.  Wliile  we  contemplate  this, 
and  the  many  advantages  we  are  hkely  to  enjoy  from  a  Goverrmit-nt 
thus  wisely,  firmly,  and  virtuously  admi.-iibttral,  it  is  impo>-sib!e 
not  to  feel  and  confess  the  warmest  gratitude,  the  greatest  esteem, 
and  the  highest  reverence,  and  to  confess  a  solicitude  for  the  con-  ' 
tinuance  of  the  government  of  a  nobleman,  to  whose  person  we  are 
attached  by  affection,  and  to  whose  administration  we  are  bound  by 
«ur  interest. 

"  As  we  had  the  honour  of  thanking  your  Excellency  for  that 

part 
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part  which  you  have  taken  in  that  national  concern,  the  removal  of 
all  do'jbts  as  to  the  independency  of  this  couHtry,  we  trust  that  your 
Excellency  may  remain  among  us  to  behold  the  consummation  of 
that  great  end,  in  which  you  have  so  greatlv  administered,  and 
which  will  cl-eate  a  more  fidti  union  between  this  country'  and 
Great  Britain  than  any  usurped  power  could  procure,  and  which 
force  only  could  continue. 

*'  We  therefore  trust  that  those  exertions,  which  have  mncte 
your  administration  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  con- 
tinile  to  render  them  acceptrible  to  his  Majescy  ;  and  we  humbly 
hope  that  no  circumstance  will  prevent  your  Excellency  from  ccm- 
tinuing  to  give  us  those  proofs  which  we  have  already  experienced, 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  your  un remitiintr  atten'ion  to  whatever 
can  distinguish  an  honest,  upright,  and  virtuous  government. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  present  address  is  not  in 
"  the  Cornmon-place  tribute  whiih  oi  dinary  occasions  produce.  We 
have,  with  changes  in  our  sifter  kingdom,  beheld  changes  in  tiie 
government  of  this;  and  we  cannot,  without  gnxietj?,  hear  th.at 
some  change  is  now  meditated  in  his  Majesty's  ministry  in  Eng- 
land, only  because  we  fear  it  will  lead  to  the  dep;irture  of  your 
Excellency^  which,  whenever  it  may  happen,  we  must  feel  with 
regret,  and  meet  with  reluctance." 

To  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  return  tr;e 
follovying  answer  :  jfl 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  truly  flattering  to  my  feelings,  than  the 
honourable  testimony  which  your  address  bears  to  my  exertions 
for  the  happiness  of  this  kingdom.  In  every  situation  J  niust  re- 
member, with  pride  and  gratitude,  these  proofs  of  your  affection;ire 
regard  and  goo('*wUl ;  and  if  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
promoted  that  system  of  legislative  and  commercial  freedom,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  my  services  are  truly  overpaid, 
and  I  need  not  add  how  I  wish  to  be  enabled  to  continue  them  in  a 
situation  which  such  a  testimony  must  endear  to  me." 

On  Taesdny,thc  25th  of  Mnrch,  the  follovvingafl- 
dress,  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  \Vicklov/»    . 
was  presented  to  his  Excellency: 

•<  7» 
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•*  To  his  KxcelUncy  George  Nugent  Grenville,  F.arlT-mple^  Lord  Li  cut  c 
Jiniit  Ge/rral,  ami  General  Governor  of  Irdanii. 
'*  W'c,  the  High-shfiitf  and  Cjfand  Jury  of  the  county  ofWirk- 
low,  assembled  at  W'icklow  the  Lent  ussizcs,  on  the  2otli  of  March 
1783,  utiannnously  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency  of  our  most 
grateful  sense  of  vour  very  uncommon  and  unremitted  attention  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  from  the  commencement  of  your 
government ;  particularly  for  your  endeavouis  to  fix,  on  a  firmi 
basis,  the  harmony  arid  cordiality  between  his  Majesty's  kingdoms, 
«n  which  their  mutual  happiness  most  evidently  depends;  for  such 
abuses  you  have  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  reforms  vou  have  introduced 
in  vaiioub  public  departments  ;  for  your  liberal  encouragement  of 
cm-  maiuifacturesi  and  your  protection  of  our  public  charitable  in- 
stitutions, in  the  exercise  of  which  points  your  most  amiable  consort 
$0  eminently  distinguibhcs  lierr.elf. 

*'  We  ardently  ho[>e  that  no  change  in  his  Majesty's  ministers 
may  occasion  our  being  deprived  of  a  chief  Governor,  whose  con- 
duct makes  his  administration  shine  with  so  uncommon  a  Uhtre." 

To  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  return  the 

lollowinii^  answer  : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  to  me  tlian  the  very  lionour- 
nhle  tcstimonv  which  vou  are  pleased  to  bear  to  mv  exertions  foT 
the  happiness  of  this  kingdom.  I  return  yoU  my  best  acknow- 
ledgments of  my  affliction  and  regard,  to  which  I  am  trulv  sensible; 
and  it  will  at  all  times  give  me  the  highest  pleasure  to  have  been  the 
humble  instrument  of  conveying  to  you  the  most  satisfactory  marks 
of  his  Majesty's  anxious  attention  to  the  constitution,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  Ireland.'' 

May  2,  1783.  This  day  the  President  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  Chninber  of  Coin- 
mercc  waited  on  his  Excellency  the  Lord-lieutenant 
with  the  following  address  : 

*'  Tohii  Excellency  George  Siigent  Greni'iile,  Earl  Temple ^  t^rd  Lieute- 

tlant  Gcneial,  and  General  Governor  rf  Ireland. 
'I'he  h\lmble  address  of  the   INIerchants  compDsing  the  Couiffcil  of 
the  t'-haihber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Dirblin. 
"  F.mboldened  by  yoilr  Excellency's  earnest  and  unremitting  at- 
iSoj— 1S04.  >)'  tention 
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tention  to  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  We,  the  Merchants  com- 
posing the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
Dubhn,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  general  trade  of  the  country, 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Excellency,  that  by  the  recent  and 
most  authentic  advices  from  Portugal,  we  have  the  mortification  to 
find  our  trade  to  that  kingdom,  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  our 
manufactures,  still  labouring  under  restraints  and  difficulties,  nearly 
amounting  to  a  prohibition,  and  such  as  must  put  an  immediate 
and  almost  total  stop  to  the  exportation  from  Ireland  of  its  manu- 
factured goods  to  that  country ;  a  circumstance  of  serious  ancj 
alarming  prejiidice  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom. 

"  The  weight  of  the  subject,  ap.d  its  great  importance  to  the 
trade  of  this  country,  (which  has  been  taken  so  peculiarly  under 
your  Excellency's  patronage)  we  are  convinced  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  implore  your  Excellency's  attention  to  this  business, 
which  we  cannot  regard  but  with  considerable  anxiety  ;  we  deem 
it  equally  superfluous  to  intreat  your  Excellency, that  should  new, 
commercial  treaties  come  to  be  formed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  or  other  states,  the  interests  of  this  country  may  be  se- 
cured by  the  common  Sovereign,  and  equal  advantages  stipulated 
for  Ireland  as  for  Great  Britain. 

"TRAVERS  HARTLEY, President. 

"  ANTHONY  DERMOTT,  ~j  ...  • ,    ,  „ 

>  V  ice-presKients." 

«  DANIEL  MARSTON,       -»  ^ 

Which  address  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  ho- 
nour with  the  following  answer: 

*'  I  am  happy  at  all  times  to  receive  every  communication  and 
information  from  that  respectable  body  of  Merchants  composino- 
the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

*''  The  gi-ievances  of  which  you  complain  respecting  the  re- 
straints and  difficulties  attending  the  admission  of  your  manufac- 
tures into  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  press  severely  upon  my  feelinas. 
I  have  seen  the  evasion  of  a  solemn  treaty  with  an  indip-nation  pro- 
portioned to  my  sense  of  the  national  good  faith  with  which  Ire- 
land has  maintained  it.  In  the  very  earliest  stapes  of  this  new 
exaction  and  regulations,  amounting  in  fact  to  a  prohibition,  I 
transmitted,  and  often  repeated  the  strongest  representations  to 

England, 
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r,n:^linc1,  in  orilcr'to  be  communicated  to  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
Obvious  circumstances  have  delayed  this  business,  which,  I  trust, 
will  lie  immediately  resumed  and  settled,  with  the  attention  and 
justice  due  from  the  court  of  Portugal  to  this  kingdom. 

*'  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  'ckUI,  that,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
presentations many  weeks  since,  I  received  assurances  that, 
from  his  Majesty's  iiaternal  regard  for  his  faithful  people  of  Ire- 
land, the  interests  of  this  country  will  l)c  secured  in  all  treaties, 
and  equal  advaiitajjcs  sti;)ul'dtcd  for  Ireland  as  for  Great  Britain." 

To  these  and  other  testimonies,  so  honourable  and 
extensive,  it  may  be  pjroper  to  add  an  extract  from 
llic  debates  of  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland  on 
the  same  subject. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner  said,  lie  rose  to  make  a 
motion,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  presented  to  our  late 
chief  governor.  Earl  Temple."  He  observed,  chat  this  noble- 
man had  received  addresses  of  thanks  from  every  county  in  this 
kingdom  for  his  conduct  as  chief  governor,  as  every  public  mea- 
sure carried  with  it  so  much  wisdom  and  integrity  ;  and  in  his 
private  character  he  luid  concurred  in  every  thing  tending  to  the 
interest  of  Ireland,  and  had  laid  down  such  plans  as  would  have 
been  a  national  benefit,  had  he  continued  in  the  government  cf 
this  nation  ;  that  he  had  been  addressed  from  persons  of  all  ranks 
v/hatever;  and  that  notliing  but  the  sa^nction  of  this  house  was 
wanting  to  render  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  country  uni- 
versal. 

"  Mr. CuFFE  said  that  he  Vv'ould  second  the  motion,  having 
been  witness  to  the  many  anxious  days  and  nights  his  Excellency 
had  spent  in  preparing  plans  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try; which  (said  Mr.Cufre),had  he  staid  long  enough  in  Ireland 
to  have  put  in  execution,  would,  he  doubted  not,  be  highly  ap- 
proved of. 

"  Mr.  Adderly  said  he  v/ould  oppose  the  motion,  and  assign 
his  reason  for  dissenting  from  the  vote  of  thanks.  A  clerk  of 
his  attending  the  Barrack-board,  had  embezzled  the  public  mo- 
ney.    As  soon  as  it  came  to  liis  knowledge  he  waited  en  Lord 
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Temple,  and  promised  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  n.  few 
months.  The  clerk  also  attended,  and  confessed  he  owed  the 
money.  He  said,  Lord  Temple  lamented  his  situation.  But  us 
soon  as  he  (Mr.  Adderly)  left  that  nobleman,  the  crown  so  icitor 
■was  ordered  to  proceed  against  him  without  mercy.  Thus  was 
he  used  with  unheard-of  cruelty.  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  good  this  man  had  done  for  Ireland  ;  he  insisted  he  had 
done  nothing  meritorious.  lie  had  heard  of  many  addresses:, 
but  he  believed  they  were  all  solicited  and  procured  by  the  Earl 
himself. 

"  Sir  Henry  Hartstonge  assured  the  house  the  address 
from  Limerick  was  not  solicited,  and  that  it  contained  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  at  large  of  every  religion. 

"  Mr.  Add;  rly.  I  confine  myself  to  the  address  from  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

"  Mr.  CuFFE  assured  the  hon.  member  he  had  been  a  witness 
to  the  distress  it  gave  Earl  Temple,  when  justice  compelled  him 
to  give  orders  for  suing  him,  and  that  nothing  but  the  welfare  of 
the  state  could  occasion  it. 

"  The  Pv.ight  Hon.  Joh.n  Beresforu  said,  he  could  assure  the 
house  that  the  addresses  from  the  county  of  Waterford  to  Earl 
Temple  were  spontaneous  and  unsolicited.  He  had  been  many 
years  in  a  public  station,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been 
often  with  chief  governors  relative  to  business,  but  he  never  saw 
such  assiduity  and  attention  in  any  former  Viceroy,  as  he  had  ex- 
perienced on  tlie  part  of  Earl  Temple.  When  this  house  comes 
to  mvestigate  the  public  papers,  they  will  see  the  ceconomical 
hand  of  Lofd  Temple  in  a  variety  of  instances. 

"  Sir  Samuel  Braustrelt.  I  should  not  have  expressed  my 
sentiments  of  the  conduct  of  I^ord  T'cmplc,  whose  virtues  are  so 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  whole  kingdom,  but  that  an  asser- 
tion fell  from  the  hon.  member  on  the  Hoor,  which  makes  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  rise.  He  says  that  addresses  were  procured  in 
the  several  counties  by  Lord  Temple  himself,  and  being  contra- 
dicted in  that,  he  has  thought  proper  to  confine  his  assertion  to 
the  city  of  Dublin.  It  belongs  to  the  office  I  have  the  honour  to 
fill  to  prepare  addresses  of  the  kind,  when  agreed  on  by  the  cor- 
poration ;  but  I  can  with  truth  assert,  that  tmtilthe  address  was 
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aj^ced  on  by  the  city,  l^ord  Temple  hud  no  knowledge  of  it.  I 
c;in  mako  great  allowance  for  the  soreness  of  the  hon.  merr.ber's 
situation-,  he  has  /i// Lord  Temple  ;  hut,  although  justice  rc- 
tinired  that  the  offence  should  be  punished,  yet  I  am  satisfied  the 
humanity  of  his  I^ordship  had  a  tear  of  coir.passion  for  tjie  of- 
fender. 

"  Sir  Hf.n'ky  C.vrKNDisH  said,  he  could  very  well  suppose 
that  some  gentlemen  had  opportunities  of  kncnving  the  integrity 
and  wisdom  of  Lord  Temple  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  v.ms  lit  the 
house  should  have  authentic  evidence  of  it  before  ihey  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Temple,  who  never  met  parliament.  In 
his  opinion,  this  question  should  be  postponed  for  a  few  days  ; 
tliey  would  then  see  whether  he  had  the  cccononiical  hand  which 
had  been  mvntitmed,  and  whether  he  deserves  these  encomiums 
or  not.  Public  fame  has  not  spoken  of  Lord  Temple  as  he  has 
been  spoken  of  in  tliis  house  :  public  fame  represents  Lord  Temple 
as  a  jobber  ;  therefore,  if  I  am  to  give  my  vote  this  niglit,  I  will 
give  this  resoUiiiou  :i  negative.  If  it  is  postponed,  and  1  have 
authentic  documents  of  his  integrity  and  wisdom,  I  think  I  shall 
give  him  my  rote,  which  in  my  present  uninformed  state  I  can- 
not Uo. 

"  Tlhj  Right  Hon.  John  Scott,  observing  a  pause  in  the 
house,  arose  and  said,  when  this  motion  was  introduced  by  a 
right  lion,  member,  of  amiable  and  distinguished  character,  and 
vhen  I  saw  it  so  ably  supported  by  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen 
who  followed  him  (Mr.  Rowley  and  Mr.  Cufle),  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  that  there  could  have  been  a  single  negative  to  it, 
especially  as  this  house  is  only  invited  to  declare  collectively  theic 
sentiments  which  every  Irishman  lias  spo-ken  indi^•idua^ly.  This 
house  is  now  called  upon  to  re-echo  the  voice  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  to  dignify  it  with  tlie  approbation  of  pariiam.ent  I 
ca'mot,  indeed,  say  that  I  am  soiry  to  have -found  that  in  the 
whdle'irish  nation  there  wei-e  but  two  pers(  ns  disposed  to  resist 
tiic  sense  of  their  country,  "  and  be  it  reme-^.J^cred  mat  they 
were  the  debtors  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King;''  but  their 
reasons  and  their  motives  sufhciently  e.vpl  lin  themsolves,  and, 
in  my  apprehension,  complete  the  pai.egyric  which  a  ^'rateful 
iiation  bestows  upon  a  most  virtuous  and  desernng  governor. 
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Indeed,  nothing  less  than  Lord  Temple's  firmness  could  have 
resisted  so  many  engaging  qualifications  as  assaulted  his  huma- 
nity in  the  person  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  I  will  take  leave 
of  him,  and  apply  myself  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  prin- 
cipally opposes  this  address,  and  says  roundly  that  common  fame 
calls  Lord  Temple  a  jobber.  I  do  assert,  not  knowing  from 
what  cavern  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  received  the  report, 
impersonated  as  she  may  be,  and  represented  through  whatever 
lips  she  is,  I  say  that  common  fame  is  a  liar,  if  she  says  that  Lord 
Temple  was  a  jobber.  I  received  no  favour  from  I^ord  Temple, 
or  from  his  administration.  I  was  not  even  connected  with  him 
by  the  common  ties  of  conviviality;  but  I  stand  forth  an  impar- 
tial witness  of  his  conduct  and  his  merit,  to  maintain  the 
consistency  and  characteristic  generosity  of  Ireland.  I  knew 
Lord  Temple  to  be  a  man  devoted  to  public  business,  singularly 
endowed,  of  uncommon  firmness  and  talents,  and  indefatigable 
in  the  pursuit  of  every  object  that  could  contribute  to  the  honour 
or  advantage  of  this  kingdom.  No  less  than  thirty  counties  have 
offered  him  their  voluntary  thanks,  and  yet  the  hon.  gentleman 
wants  authentic  evidence  to  justify  his  approbation.  1  will  give 
him  more  authentic  evidence,  the  umpire  of  the  almiglity  con- 
science, the  conscience  of  every  honest  man  in  this  nation. 

"  Mr.  Clements  said  he  had  transacted  business  with  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  never  met  in  any  chief  governor  one  more 
indefatigable,  or  who  had  the  interests  of  Ireland  more  at  heart. 

"  Sir  Jo'HN  Blaquiere  also  joined  and  ably  maintained  the 
same  sentiiTients  5  as  did  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  several  other 
jnembers. 

"  The  house  divided.  For  the  resolution  of  thanks,  127  ; 
against  it,  one. 

Saturday,  November  1,  1783. 

*'  Mr.  Speaker  reported  that  he  had,  pursuant  to  oi-der,  com- 
municated, by  letter,  to  George  Earl  Temple  the  resolution  of 
this  house  of  the  15th  of  October  last;  to  which  his  Lordship 
was  pleased  to  return  the  follov.'ing  answer  : 

«   Sir,  Stoii^e,  October  23,  1783. 

!"  I  am  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the  10th,  inclosing  the 
resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  of  the  15ih  instant. 

^<  I  must 
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**  I  must  request  you  to  convey  to  the  house  my  sincere  airQ 
grateful  :icknowled laments  for  this  distinguished  mark  of  their 
goodness  to  mc  ;  my  feelings  of  honest  ambition  are  amply  gra- 
tified by  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  kingdom 
mIiosc  interests  lie  was  pleased  to  commit  to  my  care  ;  and  the 
only  return  whicli  I  can  make  for  the  flattering  testimony  which 
youhavctransmittcdjis  the  assurance  of  myunremitting  attention 
to  tlie  interests  of  Ireland,  which  must  be  ever  dear  to  me,  and 
my  fervent  wish  for  the  continuance  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  your  honourable  house. 

"  Permit  me  to  add  my  fullest  sense  of  the  very  favourable 
expressions  in  your  letter,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  high  respect 
and  regard  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Sir, 
**  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
lV.,ht  lU  fhc  Sp^ahr  of  the  I  NUGENT  TEMPLE." 

Jlouseof  Lomniun.'  of  Ireland.  J 

On  the  last  day  of  April  I7S3  the  Earl  of  North- 
ington  was  appointed  Lord-licutcnant  of  Ireland;  and 
on  the  3d  day  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  his  Lordship 
arrived  in  Dublin,  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
ot  that  kingdom.  Earl  Temple  immediately  resigned 
his  ofliee,  and  the  same  day  embarked  for  England. 
In  his  passage  through  the  streets  his  Lordship  receiv- 
ed the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect  from  the 
people,  who  testified  their  regard  of  him  by  repeated 
wishes  for  his  future  welfare  and  happiness. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  had  for 
many  yenrs  occupied  the  attention  of  the  British  par- 
liament. Alany  schemes  of  regulation  and  management 
had  been  proposed,  and  many  had  been  attempted; 
but  still  a  great  number  of  abuses  continued.  A  strong 
efficient  power  was  yvanted.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  now 
secretary  of  state^  conceived  that  a  bill  might  be  form-' 
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cd  that  would  supply  this  want.  Having  declared  his 
intention  of  so  doing,  Mr,  Pitt  (second  son  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham),  who  was  at  this  time  in 
opposition  to  the  new  ministry,  loudly  called  on  iN^r. 
Fox  to  bring  forward,  without  delay,  some  plan  for 
securing  and  improving  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  our  possessions  in  the  east ;  a  plan  not 
of  temporary  palliation,  or  timorous  expedients,  but 
vigorous  and  cifectpal,  suited  to  the  magnitude,  the 
importance,  and  the  alarming  exigency  of  the  case. 

In  the  nionth  of  November  1783,  Mr.  Secretary 
Fox  accordingly  brought  his  two  India  bills  into  the 
house  of  commons;  the  first  of  which  purported  icr^De, 
"  for  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  fprthe  benefit  of 
the  proprietors  and  the  public."  This  is  the  bill 
that  is  commonly  called  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  ;  the 
other  bill  was,  for-  '*  the  better  governiDcnt  of  the 
territorial  possessions  and  dependencies  in  India." 

Both  of  these  passed  the  house  of  coiTimons.  On 
the  Qth  day  of  December  1733,  the  former  was  read, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  house  of  lords.  When  the 
reading  was  finished  Earl  Temple  immediately  rose  tq 
oppose  it ;  and  said,  be  seized  that  first  opportunity 
to  enter  his  solemn  protest  ngainst  so  infamous  a  bill. 
It  pontained  a  stretch  of  power  that  was  truly  alarm- 
ing ;  it  went  near  to  seize  the  most  essential  part  of 
thp  constitution,  our  chartered  rights.  Notwithr 
standing  it  had  been  carried  with  a  high  hand  irj 
another  place,  he  trusted  their  lordships  would  never 
give  it  their  approjjatipn,  without  l^eing  thoroughly 
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convinced  that  the  ])lc;i  which  had  been  used,  and 
whicli  indeed  was  the  only  plea  that  eonld  pobsibly 
be  n>ed,  uctual  ucccssily,  was  a  just  one.  The  second 
reading  was  ordered  for  Monday  the  Ijth  of  Dc- 
c-enjbcr. 

Between  the  ninth  and  fifteenth,  a  variety  of 
rnmours  were  circulated  ;  and  some  ol  thcin  v.ith 
pnnicnlar  industry.  A  short  statement  of  these,  and 
of  the  facts  connected  with  them,  we  shall  endeavour 
lo  give,  adhering  to  the  truth  as  nearly  as  we  arc 
enabled  to  ascertain  it.  It  was  confidently  affirmed, 
that  his  Majesty  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
Earl  lVnij)le's  strong  and  decided  opposition  to  the 
bill,  commanded  his  attendance  in  the  closet  on  the 
11th  day  of  ]3eccmber ;  when  he  signified  to  his 
Lordvship,  his  disapprobation  of  the  India  bill,  and 
authorized  him  to  declare  the  same  to  such  persons  as 
he  might  think  lit;  that  a  written  note  was  put  into  his 
hands,  in  which  his  Majesty  declared,  "  that  he  should 
deem  those  who  should  vote  for  it  not  his  friends  ; 
and  that  if  he  (LordTemple)  could  put  this  in  stronger 
words,  he  had  full  authority  to  do  so  ;"  and  lastly. 
That  in  consequence  of  this  authority,  comnuiniea- 
tions  had  been  made  to  several  peers,  and  particularly 
tjo  those  whose  offices  and   duties  oblified   them  to 

o 

attend  ihe  King's  person. 

bomcciitraordinary  circumstances,  whieii  happened 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  seemed  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  truth  of 
these  reports.  Several  lords  who  had  entrusted  their 
proxies  to  the  minister  and  his  friends,  withdrew^  them 
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only  a  few  hours  before  the  house  met ;  and  others, 
whose  support  he  had  every  reason  toexpect,gavc  their 
votes  against  him.  On  a  division  the  ministry  were 
found  to  be  in  a  minority  of  seventy-nine  to  eighty- 
seven.  This  was  on  a  question  of  adjournment.  On  the 
17th  of  December  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  nineteen  ;  the  numbers  being  for  the  bill  seventy- 
V  six,  against  it  ninety-five.  It  was  remarked,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  in  the  minority  in  the  for- 
mer division,  was  absent  on  this  occassion. 

Attwclveo'clock  on  the  following  night  a  messenger 
delivered  to  the  two  secretaries  of  state  (Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox)  .his  Majesty's  commands,  "  that  they 
should  deliver  up  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  send 
them  by  the  under-sccrctarics,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr. 
Nepean,  as  a  personal  interview  would  be  dispensed 
with."  The  seals  were  immediately  given  to  Earl 
Temple,  who  sent  letters  of  dismission  to  the  rest  of 
the  ministers  on  the  d.-iy  following,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

Much  obloquy  on  all  parties,  and  many  false  reports 
attended  this  dismission  of  the  ministry  ;  and  an  en- 
quiry into  the  causes  and  manner  of  it  was  menaced  in 
the  house  of  comnions.  On  the  22dday  of  December, 
the  principal  arrangements  being  made.  Earl  Temple 
resigned  the  seals  into  his  Majesty's  own  hands.  They 
were  given  to  Lord  Sydney.  On  the  same  day,  Mr. 
William  Wyndham  Grcnville  (now  Lord  Grenville), 
youngest  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  in- 
formed the  house  of  commons  that  the  noble  earl 
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(l)is  brother),  to  whom  certain  allusions  had  been 
lately  inadc,  had  authorized  him  to  dcelare  that  he 
was  ready  to  meet  any  charge  brought  against  him; 
and  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  resign  the  seals  of  his 
ofFicc,  in  order  to  avoid  the  smallest  suspicion  o([seek- 
iiig  for  protection  or  shelter  in  the  power  and  inflii- 
CDcc  of  a  minister.  Those  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  more  unnutc  information  on  this  subject,  will  find 
every  part  of  it  fully  detailed  in  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates of  that  period,  which  are  too  long  and  too 
tedious  to  be  reprinted  here.  Notwithstanding  his 
Lordship  resigned  his  post  of  secretary  of  state,  he 
suj)ported  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry  to  the  end  with  all  his 
influence  and  power. 

On  the  30lh  day  of  November  1784  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  advance  his  Lordship  to  a  higher  dig- 
nity, by  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  &c.  On 
the  3d  day  of  June  1/86  he  was  also  honoured  with 
the  order  of  the  garter.' 

On  the  '2d  day  of  November  1787  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  appoint  his  Lordshi[),  by  a  rare  instance  of 
favour,  Lord-liculcnant  of  Ireland,  for  the  second 
time. 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred  durins"  the 
following  year.  His  INIajcsty  became  afiiictcd,  at  the 
end  ot  the  autuiwn  in  l/SS,  with  a  violent  disorder, 
which  greatly  alarmed  and  much  grieved  his  subjects. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  malady  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  met,  on  the  5th  day  of  February  1  7Sg.  'i  he 
Lord-lieutenant  opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  ex- 
pressing his  great  concern  that  the  illness  with  which 

the 
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the  King  was  afflicted  had  prevented  his  being  ho-   ^ 
nourcd  with  any  instructions,  and  therefore  he  could 
only  recommend  to  the  two  houses  of  parHament  an 
early  attention  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  business. 

But  on  the  1 6th  day  ot  February  both  houses  agreed 
to  an  address  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  Ireland 
during  the  King's  infirmity;  and  they  also  presented 
an  address  to  the  Lord- lieutenant,  requesting  his 
Excellency  to  transmit  their  wishes  to  the  Prince. 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
to  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament  on  this 
occasion  : 

*•'  iliy  LorJ.s  and  Geritlemen^ 

*•  Under  the  impression  which  I  feel  of  my  official  duty,  and  of 
the  outh  wliich  1  have  taken  as  chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  1  am 
obligf'ci  to  decline  transmitting  this  address  into  Great  Britain. 

•'  For  I  cannot  consider  in\:^clf  warranted  to  lay  before  the 
Prince  of  Wales  this  address,  jiarporting  to  invest  his  Royal  High- 
ness with  powers  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  this  realm, 
before  he  shall  be  enabled  by  lav./  so  to  do." 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal,  the  two  houses  perse-' 
vered  in  their  resolutions;  and  for  this  purpose  dele- 
gates were  appointed,  who  went  to  London  and  pre- 
sented the  address  to  his  Royal  Highness,  on  the  27th 
day  of  February.  While  this  matter  was  in  agitation 
the  King  suddenly  recovered,  which  prevented  any 
further  measures  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  '25th  day 
of  May  the  session  ended.  In  a  little  time  after,  his 
Excellency  resigned  and  returned  to  England,  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  having  been  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The 
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The  noble  Marquis  has  ever  since  h'vcd  in  rctire- 
ni('nt  at  his  princely  mansion  at  Stouc,  which  has 
l>ccn  so  often  celebrated  by  oiif  best  writers,  that  it 
needs  no  mention  here,  exercising  his  power  and  in- 
fluence to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  maintaining  an 
hc)noural)Ic  and  (hgnificd  style  of  life  becoming  his 
hi^-h  rank,  and  laro-c  fortune. 

His  Lordship's  parliamentary  interest  is  su[)posed 
to  be,  one  r{'[)rc?cntative  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  two 
for  the  town  of  Buckingham,  and  two  for  St.  Alaw's, 
in  Cornwall. 

EARL  TEMPLE. 

This  nobleman  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  and  is  rej)resentative  in  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Buckingham.  He  has  already  shewn 
his  hereditary  parliamentary  talents  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John 
Uorne  Tooke,  a  clergyma,n,  who  was  elected  member 
for  Old  Sarum. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Tooke  had  taken  the  usual  oaths 
and  his  seat,  Lord  Temple  rose  and  said,  that  in  his 
opinion  a  clergyman  was  not  eligible  to  a  seat  there, 
and  therefore  he  would  bring  the  matter  fully  be- 
fore the  house.  There  was  some  debate  on  the 
subject,  which  ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  search  for  precedents,  and  to  report  on  the 
case.  When  the  committee  had  made  their  report, 
the  house  ordered  it  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
the  ()th  day  of  May  1801,  at  which  period  Lord 
Temple  eulcred  with  considerable  ability  into  a  mi- 
nute and  historical  deduction  of  facts  relative  to  any 

possible 
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possible  right  or  claim  that  clergymen  could  have  to 
a  seat  in  parliament. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  .an  act  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  clergy  from  the  exercise  of  any  temporal 
power  whatever,  and  in  the  year  1666  their  former 
right  to  sit  in  parliament  was  given  up,  and  in  lieu 
of  it  they  were  allowed  to  vote  for  representatives. 
In  no  one  instance  since  the  reformation  had  they 
ever  claimed  a  right  to  sit  in  parliament  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  commons,  although  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  they  presented  a  petition  on  this  subject, 
describing  themselves  as  thetittest  persons  to  maintain 
the  queen's  prerogative.  This  being  rejected,  a  simi- 
lar petition  was  presented  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second  ;  which  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Thus  it 
was  evident  they  had  twice  solicited  this  as  Vi  favour^ 
which  they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  conceived 
that  they  possessed  a  right. 

It  had  been  affirmed  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
in  question  was  no  longer  in  holy  orders,  but  this  was 
said  to  be  impossible,  as  the  clergy  could  not  abdicate 
their  functions  :  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of 
the  solemn  engagements  entered  into  at  the  time  of 
their  ordination,  in  consequence  of  which  this  reve- 
rend gentleman  had  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  and 
was  open  to  them  yet;  for  if  any  patron  presented  him 
now  with  a  benefice,  though  he  had  thrown  off  his 
gown,  he  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  a  new 
ordination  in  order  to  accept  of  it.  Ilis  Lordship  con- 
cluded with  moving  that  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  Old 
Sarum. 

This 
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This  was  undoubtedly  the  proper  mode  of  proceed- 
ing; but  the  minister  (Mr.  A(ldin<2;ton)  thought  that 
a  bill,  to  exclude  the  clergy  from  parliament,  was 
pretcrable.  He  accordingly  brought  such  a  bill  in  ; 
and  it  passed  into  a  law.  Earl  Temple  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Duke  ofChandos; 
by  whom  he  has  a  son,  Lord  Cobham.  His  c6untcss 
is  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  by  the  title  of  Baroness 
Bruce,  which  her  ladyship  inherits  from  the  Bruces 
of  Scotland  ;  Henry,  the  second  Duke  of  Chandos, 
marrying  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Charles 
Lord  Bruce,  son  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Aylesbury. 

RIGHT  HON.  THOMAS  GKENVILLE. 

This  gentleman  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  George  Grcnville,  and  is  ne::t  brother  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham.  He  is  esteemed  an  able 
speaker  in  parliament,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  easy  and 
elegant  manners,  happily  tempering  the  spirit  and 
dignity  of  the  man  of  honour*  with  the  politeness  and 
agreeable  polish  of  good  breeding. 

In  the  politics  of  the  year  1782  he  not  only  adhered 
to  Mr.  Fox,  but  continued  attached  to  that  party  for 
some  years;  and  so  high  did  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  estimate  his  talents,  that  had 
Lord  Rockingham  lived,  he  was  intended  to  have 
been  appointed  ambassador  to  France,  to  ncgociate 
the  peace  with  M.  de  Vcrgennes,  the  most  subtle  mi- 
nister at  that  time  in  Europe.  * 

*  Ihis  alludes  probably  to  some  expressions  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Hon.  j\lr.  Hampden,  now  Lord  Hampden,  at 
the  election  at  Aylesbury,  for  the  county  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
year  1780. 

This 
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This  course  of  politics  occasioned  a  difference  with 
his  noble  relatives,  and  prevented  his  being  a  mcmbef 
of  that  parliament  which  was  elected  in  the  year  1784. 
But  in  the  following,  which  was  convoked  in  1790,  he 
was  chosen  for  Aklborough,  in  Sutiblk^  hy  the  inte- 
rest of  Mr.  Fox's  friends. 

At  the  general  election  in  the  year  179^,  having 
been  reconciled  to  his  relations,  he  was  elected  one  ot 
the  representatives  for  the  town  of  Buckingham. 

When  the  king  of  Prussia  seceded  from  the  con- 
tinental confederacy  against  France,  in  March  179'^> 
Mr.  Grenville  was  some  lime  after  appointed  minister 
extraordinary  to  Berlin,  with  the  view  of  re-uniting 
his  Prussian  majesty  with  the  allies.  But  this  appoint- 
ment being  made  in  the  depth  of  that  uncommonly 
severe  winter,  during  which  the  British  troops  suffered 
so  dreadfully  in  their  retreat  through  IJolland,  (1/95) 
his  voyage  to  the  continent  was  attended  with  the 
most  perilous  circumstances.  The  fi'ost  became  so 
intense,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  could 
not,  on  account  of  the  ice,  approach  nearer  to  the  shore 
than  four  or  five  miles,  and  she  was  accordineU'  oblitr- 
ed  to  return  to  England.  But  such  was  his  anxiety 
and  zeal,  that  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season  he  resolved  to  make  another  effort.  He 
therefore  put  to  sea,  and  the  most  desperate  exer- 
tions were  made  to  reach  the  land,  but  without  effect;- 
for  the  vessel  became  so  fixed  in  the  ice  that  she 
could  not  be  moved  either  way,  and  she  soon  became 
a  wreck,  so  that  part  of  the  crew  perished. 

Mr.  Grenville  got  upon  the  ice.  and  had  only  time 

to 
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to  preserve  his  dispatches,  for  he  saved  nothing  else. 
I  Ic  was  now  upwards  df  three  miles  from  the  land.  In 
this  most  perilous  and  (hstressing  situation  he  pro- 
ceeded with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  until  he 
rcrichcd  thcsliore.  lie  stopped  only  to  obtain  some 
nce'cssnrics,  and  then  proceeded  with  all  possible  haste 
to  Berlin.  But  the  French  government  having  gain- 
ed information  of  this  embassy  before  Mr.  Grenvillc 
set  off,  they  sent  the  Abbe  Sieycs  to  Berlin  to  prevent 
the  king  of  Prussia  from  abandoning  his  new  engage- 
ments. The  Abbe  Sieyes  succeeded,  and  confirmed 
the  Prussian  cabinet  in  their  resolution  of  neutrality; 
consequently  Mr.  Grenville's  mission  was  completely 
counteracted,  most  probably  owing  to  his  being  sent 
too  late. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Sidney,  in  the  year  180O, 
Mr.  Grenvillc  was  ajjpointed  chief  justice  in  eyre 
south  of  Trent,  in  his  lordship's  room  ;  which  place 
he  holds  for  life.     He  is  unmarried. 

RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  WYNDHAM  GRENVILLE, 
LORD   GRENVILLE. 

[Although  we  have  given  a  life  of  this  nobleman 
before,  in  volume  iii,  page  420,  yet  the  following 
short  account,  being  written  by  another  gentleman, 
well  acquainted  with  the  family;  and  consequently  of 
more  presunied  accuracy,  wc  cannot  refuse  affording 
it  a  place,  our  wish  being  always  to  state  every  charac* 
tcr  with  the  utmost  correctness.) 

He  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  George 
Grenville,and  second  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
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ingham.  While  a  youth  hewasacknowlecfgecl  to  be 
very  promising  in  talents,  and  age  has  not  falsified  the 
prediction.  His  first  public  situation  was  that  of  se- 
cretary to  his  noble  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  first  time  be  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.' 

A  few  months  after  his  return  from  that  country  he 
was,  in  the  year  1783,  appointed  paymaster- general  of 
the  army,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Burke. 

In  the  month  of  January  1789,  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Wolfran  Cornwall,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  died*.  On  the  first  day  that  the  house 
met  after  the  death  of  the  speaker,  Lord  Euston  rose 
and  said,  *'  that  the  hon.  gentleman  whom  be  should 
take  the  liberty  of  projx)S}ng  to  fill  the  vacant  chair, 
was  a  man  of  such  splendid  abilities,  experienced  assi- 
duity, and  perfect  knowledge  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege, resulting  from  the  closest  attention  to  business 
ever  since  he  had  enjoyed  a  seat  in  that  bouse,  as  point- 
ed him  out  to  be  the  proper  successor  of  the  late 
speaker.  Mr.  Grenville  was  the  hon. gentleman  whom 
he  meant  to  recommend;  and  when  the  house  consi- 
dered his  excellent  understanding, and  unremitted  in- 
dustry, he  trusted  that  their  minds  would  go  with 
his  in  thinking  that  these  qualifications  rendered  Mr. 
Grenville  an  object  worthy  of  their  choice.  Much, 
he  said,  might  be  urged  on  the  score  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's private  character;  that  stamp  of  merit,  added 
to  his  parliamentary  knowledge,  and  strength  of  mind, 

*  Both  the  last  speakers  lay  dead  at  the  same  time,  viz.  Mr. 
Cornwall  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who,  after  he  had  quitted  the 
chair,  had  been  created  Lord  Grantley. 

and 
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and  of  constitution,  rendered  him  in  every  point  of 
view  so  unexceptionable,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  any  thing  more.  He  therefore  moved,  that 
the  Hon.  William  Wyndham  Grcnvillc  do  now  take 
the  chair." — Sir  William  Pultcney  seconded  the  mo- 
lion  ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  month  of  June  1789  Mr.  Grcnville  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Sidney, 
who  was  made  chief  justice  in  eyre.  Lord  Sidney 
was  secretary  for  the  home  department,  to  which  Lord 
Grenville  succeeded,  and  held  the  same  until  June 
1791,  when  the  Duke  of  Leeds  resigned,  and  then 
Lord  Grenville  succeeded  his  Grace  in  the  foreign 
department.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dundas  (now 
Lord  Melville)  succeeded  Lord  Grcnvillc  in  the  home 
department. 

In  the  month  of  April  1792  the  French  king,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  national  assembly,  declared 
war  against  the  king* of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  In 
consecjuencc  of  this  measure,  Louis  XVI.  sent  a 
new  ambassador  to  London,  in  order  to  prevent  Eng- 
land taking  any  part  in  the  war.  At  that  time  Earl 
Gower  was  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris.  The 
French  king,  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
dated  on  the  first  of  May  I792,  says,  ''  he  has  ap- 
pointed M.  Chauvelin  his  minister  plenipotentiary; 
and  because  he  is  not  of  the  same  rank  as  Lord  Gower, 
he  has  associated  in  the  mission  with  him  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, who  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution  can  sus- 
tain no  public  character."  These  words  shew  that  •. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  once  a  royalist,  and  that  he  is 

O  2  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  London  at  least,  if  not  with  Eng- 
land. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  the  assertion,  if  true,  is  of 
the  first  importance,  that  M.  Chauvelin  was  autho- 
psed  to  offer  to  the  British  ministry  their  choice  of 
the  French  possessions  in  the  E.'st  or  West  Indies,  as 
the  price  of  )ienln(lily;  and  that  the  answer  was,  "  that 
wc  had  already  colonies  enough,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  bnrthcned  with  any  more."  Had  this  offer  beery 
accepted,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  war  would  not 
hax'e'happened. 

On  Monday  the  21st  day  of  January  1793  the 
French  king  was  decollated.  Intelligence  of  this 
event  arrived  in  London  on  the  'iSd.  On  the  '24th, 
Lord  Grenville,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  ordered 
M.  Chauvelin  and  his  suite  to  quit  the  kingdom  ; 
which  he  did  the  next  day.  Notwithstanding  these 
circumstances,  tjbe  executive  council  of  France  was 
still  anxious  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 
England,  and  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  M. 
Chauvelin  at  Paris,  M.  Marct,  secretary  to  LeBrun, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was  dispatched  to  London 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  Lord  Grenville  refused  to 
sec  him,  because  the  British  cabinet  did  not  chuse  to 
acknowledge  the  new  mode  of  government  in  France; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  saw  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  private 
gentleman.  And  the  national  convention,  some  time 
afterwards,  published  an  account  of  a  conversation 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  M.  Maret.  By  this  conversa- 
tion it  appears,  that  Mr.  Pitt  at  that  time  was  averse 
to  war;   but  there  was  a.  party  in  the  British  cabinet 

who 
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who  were  for  vv:ir,  and  Mr.  Pllt  was  in  the  mino- 
rity. 

Mr.  Pitt  paid  to  Maret,  "  One  of  your  friends  told 
Mr.  Long*  thrit  von  were  very  d-csirons  of  seeing  me 
before  yon  lelurned  to  Franee." 

Maret  replied,  "  Mr.  Long  told  my  friend  that 
yon  would  willingly  converse  with  me  on  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  nations,  and  I  am  ready  to  give  yoa 
all  the  information  I  can.  But  you  know,  Sir,  1  have 
no  acknowledLTcd  authorized  character." 

Mr.  Pitt.  "  I  know  it.  I  am  myself  not  authorized 
to  see  you  ;  but  I  hope  our  conversation  will  not  be 
the  less  friendly  for  not  being  official."  He  demanded 
of  me  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  French  o-overn- 
nicnt  in  relation  to  Holland  ?  I  assured  him  that  the 
executive  council,  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
had  no  hostile  projects  against  Holland.  Then  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  alarms  of  the  government,  and 
mercantile  interests  of  England;  of  the  absolute  reso- 
lution of  the  ministry  to  support  the  allies  of  Britain, 
and  to  execute  rigorously  tl>c  treaties  which  unite  her 
to  other  powers.  He  gave  me  assurances  of  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  avoid  a  war.  He  pressed  me  to  inform 
him  if  the  French  government  cntcrtiiined  the  same 
(icsire?  I  answered,  yes.  He  then  said,  "  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate, Sir,  that  there  has  existed  a  long  time  be- 
tween us  ti  distance  so  injurious  in  its  effects.  Sdence 
intlamesou  both  sides  suspicion  and  distrust.  Could 
il  not  be  possible  that  we  should  tind  some  means  ot 

•  Charles  Long,  Esq.  one  of  the  joint  Becrttavies  to  the  treasury. 

O  3  communication. 
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communication,  of  Lmderstanding  each  other,  of  com^ 
ing  nearer  together  ?" 

I  replied,  "You  seem  to  speak,  Sir,  of  a  secret  agent, 
I  foresee  a  difficulty:  you  know  that  we  profess  a  great 
respect  for  the  public  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
force  of  free  governments,  and  which  is  a  wholesome 
restraint  on  those  who  govern.  This  public  opinion 
is  ready  to  demand  of  the  provisional  executive  coun- 
cil, why  it  has  had  the  weakness  not  to  require  the 
recognition  of  the  French  republic  by  England  ?  Will 
it  then  be  possible  to  treat  with  you  by  the  means  of  a 
secret  agent  ?" 

To  this  Mr.  Pitt  answered,  "  The  question  of  a 
public  character  is  precisely  what  we  must  avoid.  Do 
not  reject  the  sole  means  of  bringing  us  together,  and 
of  making  us  understand  each  other.  We  shall  then 
examine  all  the  questions  you  propose  to  us,  and  all 
the  propositions  you  make  us." 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  British  ca- 
binet were  at  this  time  divided  on  the  question  of  war. 
The  majority  were  for  war ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
been  against  it,  now  joined  his  colleagues,  and  thus 
the  war  commenced. 

Concerning  the  operations  of  the  war,  it  is  not  the 
design  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them. 
Lord  Grenville's  conduct,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department,  (the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas 
being  the  secretary  for  the  war  department)  could  not , 
contain  any  thing  very  material  beyond  the  usual 
routine  of  business;  except  that  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1795  his  Lordship  brought  a  bill  into  the 

house 
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liousc  of  lords,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  his  Majesty's  person  and  government 
against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and  at- 
tempts ;"  which,  after  very  long  and  spirited  debates, 
passed  into  a  law.  The  occasion  of  the  bill  was,  his 
Majesty  was  most  grossly  insulted  by  the  populnce  in 
his  way  to  the  house  of  lords,  when  he  went  to  open 
the  session  on  the  'iOth  of  October  1705. 

In  the  year  \7C)1  his  Lordship  was  appointed  ranger 
and  keeper  of  St,  James's  and  Hyde-parks,  in  the  room 
of  the  Earl  of  Orford ;  which  he  resigned  in  1  794,  on 
being  appointed  auditor  of  the  exchequer  for  life,  in 
the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

When  the  resolution  of  forming  an  union  with  Ire- 
land was  taken  by  the  British  ministry,  in  the  year 
ISOO,  amongst  the  many  negotiations  for  effecting 
this  measure,  there  was  one  with  the  principal  heads 
of  the  catholics  of  Ireland;  and  it  was  settled  between 
them  and  the  British  ministry,  that  if  the  catholics 
gave  no  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  Union,  the  mi- 
nistry would  promote,  with  all  their  interest  and  sin- 
cerity, a  bill  for  the  ema7icipatioti  of  the  Irish  catholics.  ; 
When  the  bill  for  the  Union  had  passed  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  promise  of  the  ministry  was 
expected  to  be  fulfilled,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  gave 
notice  in  the  British  house  of  commons  that  he  wouW 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  At 
this  instant  a  Great  Person  interfered  :  he  put  his  veio 
on  the  intended  proceedings.  The  ministry  conceiv- 
ing themselves  bound  in  honour  to  perform  the  en- 
gagement they  had  made,  and  now  finding  they  could 

O  4  not, 
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not,  resolved  to  resign  ;  accordingly,  on  the  J  ]  th  day 
of  January  1801,  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  his  offices  ofchivi';- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  and  ^rst  lord  of  the  treasury. 
This  resignation  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of 
Lord  Grenville,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  -Earl  Spencer, 
Mr.  Dundas  (now  Lord  Melville),  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham. 

No  circumstance  can  place  LordGrcnville's  merit?, 
character,  and  talents  in  a  higher  and  more  respectable 
estimation,  than  the  opinion  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April  1S03;  when, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Grenville,  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  to  bting  Mr,  Pitt  into  office.  After  several 
messages  and  answers  had  passed,  Mr.  Pitt  at  length 
declared  that  he  could  not  accept  the  terms  offered, 
unless  he  could  have  the  assistance  of  Lord  Grenville 
in  a  cabinet  office.  This  demand  being  refused,  the 
ncgociation  was  broken  off.  This  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  LordGrenville's  political  talents,  requires 
no  comment.  It  confirms  the  public  opinion  of  his 
lordship's  judgment  and  capacity. 

The  late  Right  Honourable  George  Grenville  had 
four  daughters.  Charlotte  the  eldest,  married  in 
December  }77],  the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
W^ynne  ;  the  next,  Elizabeth,  married,  in  April  1757, 
the  Earl  of  Carysfort  ;  Hester,  married  in  May  1782 
jEarl  Fortescue ;  Catharine,  the  youngest.,  married 
Lord  Braybrooke  in  June  1780^  and  died  in  1796. 
They  have  all  issue. 

RIGHT 
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RIGHT  IIOX.'LORD  GLASTONRUR Y,  &C. 

His  Lordship  is  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  late  Ri^ht 
Honourable  James  Grenvillc,  second  brother  ot"  the 
];ite  Earl  Temple.  In  17OO  he  was  elected  member 
for  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  for  the  town 
of  Buckinghanu  In  J  797  he  was  created  a  peer, 
with  the  remainder  (if  his  Lordship  has  no  issue)  to 
Jiis  brother  Cicneral  Richard  Grenvillc,  colonel  of  the 
Iwcnty-third  regiment  of  foot,  and  ranger  of  Wind- 
sor Little  Park.  He  served  under  Sir  William  Howe 
(now  Viscount  Howe)  in  the  American  war,  and  was 
at  tl)c  battle  of  the  White  Plains,  and  other  places. 

Tiic  late  H(Mi.  Henry  Grenvillc,  third  brother  to 
the  late  Earl  Temple,  left  a  daughter,  who  is  married 
to  Earl  Stanhope,  his  lordship's  second  countess. 

In  many  of  the  accounts  of  this  family  there  is  a 
mistake,  that  has  been  frequently  adopted,  viz.  that 
the  Temples  of  Stowe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  arc  the 
descendants  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple, 
memorable  for  his  negotiations  from  lOdo  to  1679  ; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  Peter  Temple,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  Temples  of  Shepey,  did,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  purchase, 
several  manors  in  Warwickshire,  and  the  manor  of 
Slowe,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

This  Peter  Temple  had  several  children,  bnt  wc 
?hall  mention  only  two  of  them  ;  John  the  first  son, 
and  William  the  eighth  son.  From  John  was  de- 
scended, in  a  direct  line,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  of  Stowe, 
vvho  being  bred  to  a  military  life,  served  with  great  re- 
putation 
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putation  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  during 
Queen  Anne's  wars,  and  was  by  George  the  Fh-st 
created  Lord  Viscount  Cobham.  He  died  without 
'  issue;  but  had  several  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
/'married  to  Richard  Grenville,  Esq.  ofWotton,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  and  her  issue  the 
title  was  limited.  From  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
all  the  present  Grenvilles  are  descended.  Thus  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Temples  was  merged  in  the  Gren- 
villes. 

We  will  now  return  to  William,  the  eighth  son  of 
Peter  Temple.  He  was  also  bred  to  arms;  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
who  died  in  his  arms  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  1580. 
From  him  was  descended  the  famous  Sir  William 
Temple  above  mentioned  ;  and  from  the  same  Sir 
I  William  Temple  is  descended  the  present  Lord  Vis- 
i   count  Palmerstone,  the  junior  branch  of  theTemples. 


GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  FAWCETT,  k.  b. 

THE  great  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essays,  most  aptly 
says,  that  "  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own 
hands ;"  the  truth  of  which  has  been  often  verified. 
As  an  instance,  in  our  times,  we  make  no  apology  in 
giving  the  following  particulars  of  a  good  and  brave 
officer,  who  rose  by  his  mpritto  the  confidence  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  the  honours  attending  the  profession 
of  arms. 

Sir  William  Fawcett  began  his  military  service  as  a 

volunteer, 
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volunteer,  during  the  German  war  of  J  74  1.  lie 
was  at  the  battles  of  Dcttingen  and  Fontcnoy,  and 
aCtcrwards  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  raised 
by  a  Colonel  Johnstone,  whieh  served  on  the  conti- 
nent. At  the  peace  of  1/4  8  he  returned  to  England, 
when  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

Being  now  out  of  employment  as  a  military  man, 
he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  while  in  that  situation,  formed  a 
matrimonial  connexion  with  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant, by  whom  he  got  three  thousand  pounds.  Being 
attached  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  soon  after  pur- 
chased an  ensigncy  in  the  guards,  and  by  his  strict 
attention  to  duty,  was  noticed  by  his  Royal  Highness 
William  Dukeof  Cumberland,  who  gave  him  the  ad- 
jutaneyof  the  second  battalion  of  the  third  foot  guards, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1/57.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
succeeded  in  March  the  same  year  to  a  lieutenancy 
which  gave  him  the  rank  of  captain. 

At  his  leisure  hours  he  studied  the  German  and 
French  languages,  in  whieh  he  was  assisted  by  a 
foreigner  who  acted  in  a  medical  capacity  in  the  Sa- 
voy. By  his  knowledge  of  the  former  he  was  enabled 
to  translate  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia'sRegulations 
for  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  which  were  published  by  sub- 
scription, in  two  volumes  octavo,  in  17 56  and  1757. 
They  met  with  great  attention,  and  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  in  the  interior  oeconomy  of  troops. 
That  excellent  work,  "  Bland's  Treatise  on  Military 
Discipline,"  being  rendered  in  many  particulars  obso- 
lete, by  the  new  improvements  introduced  by  that 

able 
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able  and  ilkistiious  officer,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Captain  Favvcett  published  a  new  edition  of  it  in  1760, 
which  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  Though 
the  system  is  now  by  the  labours  of  Sir  David  Dundas 
entirely  altered,  yet  Fawcett's  improvement  of  Bland 
will  always  merit  a  place  in  an  officer's  library,  par- 
ticularly for  camp  and  garrison  duty. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German, 
Captain  Fawcett  was  particularly  noticed  by  Gene- 
ral Grenville  Elliot,  an  officer  of  eminence  in  the 
Dutch  service,  who  was  brought  into  the  British  army 
as  first  colonel  of  the  6lst  regiment,  with  the  rank  of 
major  general.  With  him,  we  believe  he  acted  as 
aid-de-camp  in  the  expedition  to  Concale  Bay  in 
1/58. 

When  it  was  determined  to  send  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  continent,  Captain  Fawcett  was  recommended 
by  General  Grenville  Elliot  to  act  as  commissary 
to  the  forces.  On  the  appointment  of  the  great  and 
gallant  Marquis  of  Granby  to  the  command  of  the 
British  under  the  late  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
in  3  750,  he  selected  Captain  Fawcett  as  deputy  adju- 
tant-general, and  obtained  for  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  army,  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber 1760.  With  the  Marquis  he  remained  till  the 
peace  of  1763,  when  he  returned  to  England.  His 
stay  there  was  very  short,  as  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  his  late  office,  his  Majesty 
thought  him  a  very  proper  person  to  be  his  commis- 
sary to  settle  the  claims  made  by  the  allies  against 
Great  Britain  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  which  he 

accordingly 
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ac('or(linii;ly  performed  with    iniicli  honour  and  credit 
lo  the  nMtion  and  himself. 

Ill  November  ijOj  Captain  Fawcett  obtainerl  a 
company  in  the  guards  ;  he  soon  after  acted  as  deputy 
adjutant-general  under  Gcneralo  Ijarvey,  and  VViiliain 
Amherst,  and  in  May  1/72  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank,  of  colonel  by  brevet. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fawcett  was  sent  to  Germany,  to  ne- 
gociatc  with  Hesse,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  &:c.  for  a 
body  of  troops  to  serve  in  North  America,  Gibraltar, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

In  August  1777  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  the  following  year  he  succeeded  to  the 
adjutant-generalship  by  the  death  of  General  William 
Amherst,  and  also  became  colonel  of  the  fifteenth 
regiment  of  foot.  In  November  ]78'2  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general,  and  in  I'SL)  his  Majesty  ho- 
noured him  with  the  ri'bband  of  the  bath. 

The  third  dragoon  guards  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  General  Phillipson,  in  August  J  792,  his 
Majesty,  ever  attentive  to  Sir  Wdliam  Fawcett,  con- 
ferred it  on  him.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  ride's 
and  regulations  for  the  fornuitMis,  field  exercise^  dud 
movements  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  were  printed,  and 
by  an  order  signed  "  William  Fawcett,  adjutarit- 
gencral,"  directed  to  be  followed  by  the  British  army. 
This  system  was  compiled  from  Sir  David  Dundas's 
''  Principles  of  Military  Movements  chiefiy  applicable 
to  Infantry." 

In  May  179^  Sir  William   Fawcett  obtained   the 

rank 
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rank  of  general.  The  office  of  adjutant-general  being 
of  the  utmost  consequence^  and  requiring  great  exer- 
tions, he  now  formed  the  resolution  of  relinquishing 
it  in  favour  of  some  young  and  active  officer.  His 
Majesty  was  accordingly  pleased  to  accept  of  the 
worthy  veteran's  resignation  with  some  reluctance; 
but  as  a  proof  of  his  regard  he  granted  him  an  allow- 
ance of  five  pounds  per  diem  for  life  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able privy  council. 

When  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in 
Chief  went  to  Holland,  in  the  autumn  of  J  799,  Sir 
William  Favvcett  was  appointed  first  general  on  the 
staff  in  Great  Britain,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  as 
commander  in  chief  during  his  absence.  This  we 
beheve  gave  great  umbrage  to  some  senior  general 
officers  then  on  the  staff,  who  resigned  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  the  appointment  was,  however,  a  convincing 
argument,  that  the  command  was  entrusted  to  one  in 
every  point  of  view  adequate  to  the  complex  duty  of  it. 

Sir  WilHam  Fawcett,  in  the  course  of  his  long  ser- 
vice, has  held  different  governments,  such  as  Pen- 
dennis  Castle,  and  Tilbury  Fort ;  he  is  at  present 
governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  although  he  is  now 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  yet  he  i>8  active  and 
unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the 
old  veterans  under  his  inspection  at  Chelsea. 

By  his  lady  he  has  had  several  children,  one  of 
whom  is  a  major-general  in  the  army,  and  was  on  the 
Irish  staff  during  the  late  war.  He  was  also  inspector 
of  the  recruiting  service  in  that  kingdom. 

Our 
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Oar  military  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  with 
this  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man,  who  by  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  has 
risen  to  the  elevated  station  he  now  so  deservedly 
fills.  We  at  the  same  time  trust,  that  so  shining  an 
example  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  younger  part  of 
the  army,  and  enable  them  to  perceive  the  manifold 
advantages  resulting  from  merit,  industry,  and  good 
character. 

DUKE  OF  QUEENSBOROUGH. 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
present  times  by  moralists  of  all  kinds,  and  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe, from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the 
bench,  that  modern  manners,  more  especially  so  far  as 
the  higher  ranks  may  be  concerned,  are  infinitely  less 
pure  than  those  of  a  more  distant  date.  Some,  indeed, 
have  gone  such  a  length  as  to  maintain,  that  England 
is  at  this  present  moment  in  the  same  deplorable  situa- 
tion as  Rome  at  the  period  when  Sallust,  who  was  him- 
self of  the  equestrian  order,so  forcibly  exclaims  against 
the  dissipated  men  of  quality  of  his  own  day. 

*'  Inertissimi  nobiles,  in  quibus,  sicut  in  statua,  precter  ncm^n 
nihil  erat  additamenti." 

On  enquiry,  however,  into  the  pastimes  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  last  age,  it  will  perhaps  be  discovered, 
that  nearly  as  large  a  portion  of  vice,  with  a  smaller 
degree  of  virtue  then  prevailed;  and  in  rc|)ly  to  the 
charges  of  efteniinacy  and  dissipation,  some  will 
doubtless  be  inclined  to  point  to  our  army  and  navy, 

and 
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and  remark,  that  a  greater  number  of  men  of  fank  and 
fortune  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  both  by  sea  and  land,  than  at  any  former 
epoch. 

During  those  semi-barbarous  ages,  indeed,  when 
our  ancient  barons  were  accustomed  to  repair  for  a 
few  weeks  to  the  camp  of  the  Monarch,  "  to  do  suit 
and  service,"  in  consequence  of  the  tenure  by  which 
they  held  their  lands,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  in  hunting  wild  animals  in  the  forests,  or  feast- 
ing in  the  gothic  halls  of  their  sturdy  forefathers,  our 
ancestors,  perhaps,  might  have  been  more  vigorous 
and  robust;  but  the  brutal  custom  of  cbriety  was  (av 
more  prevalent,  and  a  certain  barbarous  ferocity  was 
painted  on  the  countenance  of  the  haughty  chieftain, 
whom  wc  always  find  in  our  old  pictures  surrounded 
by  his  obsequious  followers,  carrying  a  hooded  hawk 
on  his  fist,  and  constantly  followed  by  a  leash  of  grey- 
hounds. 

But  it  is  not  of  remote  times  that  wc  are  now  about 
to  treat,  for  although  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  may 
be  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  yet  we  have  beheld  him  in  the  present 
enjoying  a  degree  of  health  and  vivacity,  capable  of 
creating  the  envy  of  many  of  our  young  sprigs  of 
fashion. 

William  Douglas,  Earl  of  March,  Baron  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Queensborough,  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
thistle, is  descended  from  an  illustriousScotlish  family, 
several  of  his  ancestors  having  intermarried  with  the 
blood  royal  of  the  Caledonian  kings.     Many  of  this 

.         high 
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race,  have  held  high  and  honourable  situations  in  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  since  their  resi- 
dence in  this,  they  have  been  noticed  with  particular 
attention  by  our  sovereigns. 

0[i  the  death  of  his  father,  the  last  earl,  his  lord- 
ship succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and  became  well 
known  both  in  London  and  at  Newmarket  during 
almost  fifty  years,  by  the  familiar  name  o^  Lord  March. 
Being  very  young  when  he  came  to  his  titL%  and  en- 
tering early  into  the  world,  it  so  happened  that  he 
formed  a  decided  and  almost  unconquerable  taste  for 
the  amusements  of  the  turf.  Indeed,  the  situation 
of  a  young  nobleman,  when  he  first  starts  in  life, 
may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  painful;  for  being  brought 
up  to  no  useful  or  honourable  profession,  and  seldom 
accustomed,  until  maturer  years  have  ripened  his 
judgment,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  senator,  oc- 
cupations of  a  more  gay  and  volatile  nature  too  fre- 
quently engross  his  attention,  and  not  seldom  ingulph 
his  fortune.  The  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  high-minded  men  of  his  age,  exhi- 
bits the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  genius  and  abili- 
ties of  the  highest  class  are  not  exempt  from  failings 
of  this  kind, and  that  even  an  intercourse  with  grooms, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  stable, 
does  not  always  preclude  the  exercise  of  talents,  or 
the  practice  of  the  most  distinguished  virtues. 

\\  hilc  yet  a  boy,  the  Earl  of  March  is  reported  to 
have  acquired  a  certain  species  of  distinction,  by  his 
gallantries  in  the  capital,  and  his  exploits  at  the  race- 
ground,  and  he  shone  at  once  the  meteor  of  the  turf 
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and  the  drawing-room.  A  handsome  person,  of  whiell 
he  has  been  always  particularly'  careful,  joined  to  a 
splendid  equipage,  a  title,  and  a  fortune,  all  of  which 
were  heightened  by  manners  highly  polished,  and 
conversation  that  seemed  bewitching,  ensured  to  him 
the  smiles  of  the  fair.  But  however  he  might  occa- 
sionally cull  and  select  from  the  parterre  of  beauty, 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  neither  then  nor  since 
has  collected  a  matrimonial  bouquet  for  his  own  use. 
To  one  lady,  indeed,  who  had  been  allured  from  the 
genial  clime  of  Italy,  by  the  blandishments  of  an  ope- 
ratic life,  and  the  hopes  of  a  splendid  fortune,  his 
lordship  is  said  to  have  been  long  and  warmly  attach- 
ed :  this  temporary  connexion,  indeed,  gave  birth  to 
many  jokes,  as  a  celebrated  man  of  wit*  of  that  day 
was  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  a  species  of  copartner- 
ship in  the  smiles  of  the  fair  warbler. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  scatter  wal- 
nuts on  the  bridal  day;  but  from  this  and  all  other 
connubial  ceremonies  his  Grace,  as  has  been  already 
hinted^  acquired  a  respite,  by  a  life  of  celibacy  :  it  has 
never  been  in  his  power^  therefore^  to  cry  out  with 
Virgil : 

"  Mopse  novas  incide  faces  :   tibi  ducitur  uxor. 
'  *'  Sparge  marite  nuces;  tibi  deserit  Hesperus  Oetam." 

*'  Tby  bride  comes  forth,  begin  the  festal  rites  ! 
•'  The  wahiuts  strew  !   prepare  the  nuptial  lights  ! 
*'  O  envied  husband,  now  thy  bliss  is  nigh ! 
*'  Behold  for  thee  bright  Hcsper  mounts  the  sky  !'' 

But  if  this  nobleman  has  never  yet  led  a  willing 
partner  to  the  temple  of  Hymen,  it  is  neither  the  fault 

*  The  late  George  Selwyn,  Esq. 
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of  Ihe  beauties  of  the  present  nor  of  a  former  age,  as 
many  of  our  young  ladies  doubtless  burn  with  the 
same  ardour  for  wealth,  splendour,  and  a  ducal 
coronet,  that  their  grandmothers  and  great  grand- 
dames  exhibited  half  a  century  ago.  It  must  there- 
fore be,  and  assuredly  is,  the  particular  fancy  of  this 
peer  himself  that  has  precluded  a  species  of  alliance, 
which  would  have  ensured  legitimate  heirs  to  his  large 
fortune  and  numerous  titles. 

In  another  line,  to  which  we  have  also  alluded  be- 
fore, this  nobleman  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate. 
Although  like  an  illustrious  Duke,  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned,  he  possessed  a  great  attach^ 
ment  to  the  pleasures  o(  the  turf,  yet  he  was  never 
the  prey  of  sharpers.  Indeed,  both  of  these  noble- 
men niviy  be  supposed  to  have  descended  on  the  race- 
ground,  completely  armed,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Minerva  proceeded  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  of 
one  of  them  in  particular  it  might  be  said  even  while 
a  boy  : 

♦*  In  trotli,  thou'ri  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs, 
*'  And  teach  the  wily  African." 

But  in  order  to  prevent  pillage,  it  became  necessary 
for  Lord  March  to  place  no  reliance  whatever  upon, 
jockies,  to  trust  all  to  himself,  and  to  depend  solely 
upon  hispvvn  ability  and  exertioos.  Two  memorable 
achievements  of  this  kind  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  disciples  of  theic///^.  The  first  occurred  in  1756, 
when  his  lordship,  properly  accoutred  in  his  velvet  cap, 
red  silken  jacket,  buckskin  breeches,  and  long  spurs, 
not  only  backed  his  own  horse  for  a  considerable  sum, 
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but  actually  rode  him.  This  contest,  which  too^  place, 
on  the  race-ground  at  Newmarket,  when  the.  earl  had 
attained  his  26th  year,  was  not,  however,  with  an 
inferior  either  in  blood  or  fortune,  for  his  anta- 
gonist on  this  occasion  was  no  less  a  person  than  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  who  was  addicted  to  the  same 
sports  as  himself,  and  whose  family,  like  his  own,  had 
been  allied  to  the  kings  of  his  native  country.  This 
trial  of  skill,  between  the  Achilles  and  the  Hector  of 
horsemen,  of  course  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  at  an  early  hour  with  all 
the  fashlonahJes  of  that  period.  Lord  March,  thin, 
agile,  and  admirably  qualified  both  by  skill  and  make 
tor  exertion,  was  the  victor  of  the  day  ;  to  him  was 
given  the  meed  of  fame,  and  the  reward  of  activity, 
and  no  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  games  ever  received 
greater  plaudits.  The  other  contest  was  with  an  Irish 
gentleman,  usually  known  by  the  appellation  of  Count 
O'Taafc,  much  celebrated  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  for  his  bets  and  his  oddities.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  conversation,  at  a  sporting  meeting,  rela- 
tive to  runn'mg  against  time,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Earl  of  March,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  carriage  to 
be  drawn  with  a  degree  of  celerity  hitherto  unexam- 
pled, and  almost  incredible.  Being  desired  to  name 
his  maximmn,  he  undertook,  provided  he  was  allowed 
the  choice  of  his  ground,  and  a  certain  time  for  train- 
ing, to  draw  a  machine  with  four. wheels  not  less  than 
nineteen  miles  within  the  space  of  sixty  minutes.  As 
it  had  been  already  discovered  that  a  race-horse  might 
be  urged  to  such  a  degree  of  speed,  as  to  run  over  ^ 
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mile  in  a  minute,  this,  which  allowed  about  three  to 
a  carriage,  did  not  appear  so  surprizing  to  the  hiow* 
ing  ones  for  a  short  space  of  time ;  but  the  continuance 
of  such  a  rapid  motion  during  a  whole  hour  staggered 
their  belief,  and  many  of  them  were  completely  out- 
witted. 

As  much  depended  on  the  lightness  of  the  machine, 
application  was  made  to  an  ingenious  coach-maker 
(Wright)  in  Long-acre,  who  exhausted  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art  to  diminish  the  weight  and  friction  as 
much  as  {X)ssiblc,  and  silk  is  said  to  have  been  recurred 
to  in  the  construction  ot  the  harness,instead  of  leather. 
It  then  became  necessary  to  select  four  blood-horses 
of  approved  speed,  and,  what  was  far  more  difficult  to 
procure,  two  honest  groomboys,  (Errat  and  another)  of 
small  weight  and  approved  skill,  to  manage  them.  The 
course  at  Newmarket  having  been  pitched  upon  for  the 
trial, a  mile  was  marked  out  theie,  and  although  several' 
horses  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  trainings  yet  it 
soon  became  evident,  that  the  project  was  feasible. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  day  (Aug-29, 1 750), 
which  was  to  decide  bets  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  noble  and  ignoble  gamesters  repaired 
to  the  spot  pitched  upon;  the  jockics  mounted;  the 
carriage,  constructed  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of 
whalebone,  was  put  in  motion,  and  rushing  on  with  a  ' 
velocity  almost  rivaling  the  progress  of  sound,  darted, 
within  the  appointed  time,  to  the  goal ! 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  his  Grace  in  a  diffe- 
rent capacity. 

On  the  demise  of  George  II.  it  became  necessary 
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to  form  the  establishment,  and  regulate  the  court  of  hi^ 
grandson  GeorgelH.  ThePrincess  Dowager  of  Wale? 
had  the  selection  of  the  noblemen  who  were  destine4 
to  constitute  the  royal  retinue,  and  we  find  the 
name  of  William  Douglas,  Earl  of  March,  among 
the  successful  candidates,  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
ted-chamber.  This  early  notice  seems  to  have  af- 
fected the  gratitude  of  the  nobleman  in  question,  and 
to  have  attached  him  during;  life  to  the  interests  of 
the  court ;  for  during  a  long  period  of  years  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  his  name  but  once  in  op- 
position, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  term  will 
apply  even  upon  that  occasion.  The  circumstance  to 
which  we  allude,  is  the  famous  dispute  relative  to  the 
regency,  during  which  the  Premier  of  that  day  found 
it  his  interest  once  more  to  assume  popular  grounds, 
and  combat  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  at  this  period,  evinced  a  degree  of 
^eal  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  important 
conseqqences ;  for  a  vote  passed  fully  asserting  and 
maintaining  his  Royal  Highness's  right,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  that  kingdom  were  concerned,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  was  greatly 
divided.  Some  leading  characters,  actuated  either  by 
ambition,  or  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  motives  of  a 
purer  kind,  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Heir- 
apparent  was  entitled  to  the  regency  upon  constitu- 
tional principles;  while  another  party,  personally  at- 
tached to  the  Prince,  supported  him  with  all  their 
powPr  ^n4  infjuenpe.     To  the  latter  appertained  the 
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■subject  oflliese  incmoir.s,  tor  he  had  lived  dLiriiig  many 
years  in  habits  of  familiarity   and  fricndshij:)  with  his 
Koya!   Highness,  and   such    an    intercourse  of  good 
olHces  harl    grown  up,  that  it  becan)C  a  point  of  ho- 
nour to  support  his  cause  upon  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  true,  that  he    held  an  office  about  the  person  of 
his  father,  the  emoluments  of  which  amounted  to  a 
thousand  j)0undsy)t7-  annum  ;  but  this  had  never  been 
considered  l)y  any  English  nobleman  in  the  nature  of 
a  retaining  Ice,  that  obliged    him  to  vote  invariably 
with  the  minister  of  the  day.     In  addition  to  this,  he 
was  induced  to  believe,  from  the  assertions  of  a  great 
law-authority,  that  in  supporting  the  Prince  he   but 
supported  the  constitution  of  his  native   country,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  enforced  the  just  rights  of  an 
amiable  and   accomplished   Heir-apparent,  who   was 
endeared   to  him  by  so  many  ties.     The  result,  how- 
ever, proved   far   different  from  what  had  been   ex- 
pected, and  the  recovery  of  the  King  (at  which  no 
individual  in  the  nation   rejoiced  more  heartily  than 
the  nobleman  in  question)  put  an  end  to  all  altercation 
and  dispute  on  this  subject. 

Anterior  to  this  [)eriod,  his  Majesty  had  not  al- 
ways experienced  a  spirit  of  universal  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  nation.  A  supposed  early  bias  to  the 
councils  of  a  favourite,  the  unlucky  intervention  of 
the  American  war,  an  imagined  dislike  to  the  great 
Earl  o  Chatham,  and  a  personal  attachment  (since 
proved  to  be  fallacious)  to  his  more  pliant  son;  these  had 
contributed  all  together,  torendcr  thcKinglcss  popular 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.     But  no  sooner 
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had  their  Sovereign  been  afflicted  by  the  severest 
nialady  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal,  than  the 
affection  of  his  subjects  seemed  to  flow  in  one  general 
tide  of  loyalty  towards  the  foot  of  the  throne,  while  the 
bursts  of  rapture  that  succeeded  his  recovery  appear- 
ed to  convulse  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  would  have  been  assuredly  noble  in  the  minister 
of  that  day  to  have  overlooked  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  those  who  had  opposed  him  ;  but  it  was  otherwise, 
and  several  peers  experienced  the  most  decided  marks 
of  displeasure.  One  in  particular,  who  possessed  a 
numerous  family,  and  but  a  small  fortune,  lost  a 
beneficial  and  advantageous  situation,  while  the  list  of 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber  was  scrutinised  with  a  jea- 
lous eye;  and  the  nobleman  who  now  engages  our 
attention,  after  a  service  of  nearly  thirty  years,  received 
his  dismission.  To  one  enjoying  his  immense  wealth, 
a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  po'mt 
of  view,  could  not  give  a  moment's  uneasiness;  and  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  beheld  him  acting 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  painful  official  situation,  his 
dismission  appears  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph,  rather 
than  of  a  disgrace.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  an  apprenticeship  at  court 
might  have,  perhaps,  rendered  even  the  dismal  red- 
brick and  dark  cloisters  of  St.  James's  dear  to  those 
accustomed  to  traverse  the  apartments  of  this  gloomy 
and  monastic  pile.  In  such  a  case,  an  arrow-shot 
from  the  hand  of  royalty,  although  perhaps  pointed 
by  another,  might  inflict  an  Acteon-like  wound  : 
"  — h?:iet  lateri  lethalis  arundo." 

The- 
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The  laic  Lord  Bute,  who  is  said  to  have  bc?n  in  no 
small  degree  partial  to  his  countrymen,  took  the  Earl 
of  March  under  his  patronage  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  in  addition  to  the  situation  already  alluded 
to,  exerted  his  influence  in  another  point  of  view;  for 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  his  lordship  was 
elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  that  honour  in  about  six  successive 
parliaments,  until  it  became  unnecessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attainment  of  an  English  barony. 

At  length,  on  the  demise  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Queensborough,  the  Earl  of  March  succeeded  to  that 
title,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  a  fortune  already  ample,  particularly  a 
very  valuable  estate  in  Wiltshire.  Other  honours 
were  also  showered  down  upon  his  Grace,  for  he  was 
elected  a  knight  of  the  thistle  ;  he  also  obtained  a 
place  of  some  emolument,  that  of  Vice-admiral  of 
Scotland,  which  he  afterwards  resigned  in  behalf 
of  his  old  and  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  opposite 
neighbour,  Lord  William  Gordon;  and  in  17S6  he 
became  an  English  peer,  by  the  stile  and  title  of 
Baron  Douglas. 

Many  jokes  have  been  levelled  at  his  Grace,  and 
some  of  the  diurnal  writers  seem  to  have  actually 
lived  2X  his  expence ;  yet  he  appears  to  have  invariably  / 
exhibited  a  generous  forbearance,  and  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  bad  puns  and  coarse 
allusions,  which  have  taken  place  relative  to  him. 
But  amidst  all  the  party  disputes  of  the  times  in  which 
he  has  lived,  and  all  the  rancour  and  malevolence  of 
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contending  statesmen,  we  never  recollect  to  have  seen 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Qucensborough  called  in 
question,  except  during  the  contest  between  the  court 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  On  this  occasion  his  Grace's  chap- 
lain, burning  with  all  the  fervour  of  holy  zeal,  im- 
prudently entered  the  .lists  with  the  author  of  the 
North  Briton,  when  some  of  the  many  darts  shot  at 
the  blac^  gown  of  this  officious  priest,  glanced  against 
the  ermined  robes  of  his  noble  patron. 

Notwithstanding  the  event  that  ensued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  taken  by  bis  Grace  during  the  re- 
gency, he  has  frequented  the  levee  and  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  same  assiduity  and  attention  as  before; 
thus  exhibiting  a  marked  and  decided  proof  that  he 
had  not  been  injduced  to  repair  thither  from  interest- 
ed motives,  but  is  swayed  now,  as  heretofore,  by  love 
and  attachment  to  the  Royal  Family. 

In  point  of  fortune  the  Duke  is  affluent,  for  he  not 
only  possesses  immense  estates,  but  is  said  to  keep  a 
larger  sum  of  ready  money  at  his  banker's^  than  any 
other  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  the  kingdom.  He 
has  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  degree  of  wealth  neces- 
sary for  his  independence,  by  means  of  a  well  regu- 
lated oeconomy.  He  is  not  a  churl^  however,  either 
in  his  table  or  his  appearance,  for  no  one  entertains  his 
friends  with  more  hospitality,  or  exhibits  a  greater 
number  ot  splendid  carriages,  well-dressed  servants, 
or  rich  liveries,  upon  gala  occasions.  As  to  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  a  recent  illness,  and 
the  addition  of  seventy-three  years  of  age,  he  still 
looks  hale  and  hearty,  and,  when  viewed  (vom  hchindy 

*  The  amiable  and  respectable  Mr.  Coutts,  in  the  Strand. 
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seems  to  the  full  as  youthful  and  as  alert  as  mn'-v  of 
the  beaus  of"  the  present  age.  His  Graee  app'-  j-  al- 
most every  fine  niorning  in  front  of  his  hou^e  w;  Pic- 
cadilly, sitting  in  a  cane  chair  in  the  balcony,  f  (.jo  ing 
the  sight  of  the  passengers;  and,  if  ue  are  to  credit 
report,  not  wholly  insensible  to  female  charms.  He 
resides  next  door  to  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  whose  lady 
\vas  brought  up  under  his  immediate  inspection, 
whom  he  has  always  cherished  with  a  certain  degree 
of  paternal  affection,  and  to  whom,  if  we  are  to  believe 
report,  ho  intends  to  bequeath  a  considerable  part  of 
his  fortune. 

Formerly,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  dress  in  a 
S})1cndid  manner,  his  Grace  complied  with  the  custom 
of  the  dav;  but  now  that  good  sense  begins  to  pre- 
vail, in  respect  to  the  decoration  of  the  person,  he 
conforms  to  thetemj)er  of  the  times,  wisely  preferring 
clec^ance  to  tawdry  finery. 

The  Duke  of  Qucensborough  spends  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  the 
view  of  the  Grccn-pnrk  from  his  house  can  scarcely 
be  excelled  in  point  of  mere  scenery,  by  any  portion 
of  the  kingdom.  Having  rendered  his  residence  larger 
and  more  commodious,  by  a  staircase  to  the  basement 
story,  he  may  be  seen  every  forenoon  either  ascend- 
ing from  this,  or  descending  by  means  of  a  little  iron 
btaircasc,  to  reach  his  vis-a-i-is,  ascend  his  little  black 
forester,  or  get  into  a  single  horse-chaise,  which  ap- 
pears tohave  more  of  the  atitico-moderno  than  anything 
appertaining  to  him.  About  five  o'clock  in  thesum- 
?j)cr  he  generally  drives  in  a  sociable  to  his  house  at 
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Richmond,  which  is  built  on  the  margin  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  situated  as  to  command  a  beautiful 
prospect  both  by  land  and  water  :  there  he  spends 
the  evening  in  festivity,  enjoying  the  sound  of  music, 
surrounded  by  friends  male  and  female,  and  not  un- 
mindful of  the  second  line  of  the  celebrated  distich  of 
Martial  : 

"  Balnea,  Vina,  Venus  consumunt  corpora  nostra, 
"  Sed  vitam  faciunt  Balnea,  Vina,  Venus." 

His  Grace  was  formerly  accustomed  to  make  longer 
excursions,  and  to  spend  several  V^eeks  at  a  time  at 
his  seat  at  Amesbury,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Stonehenge ;  it  was  once  the  residence  of  that 
Duchess  of  Queensborough  who  acquired  no  com- 
mon share  of  celebrity  by  the  patronage  of  Gay.  He  is 
ground- landlord  of  the  town,  and  also  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  house  is  a  noble  building,  like  all  those 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  the  architect;  and  the 
present  possessor  must  be  allowed  to  have  made  great 
improvements  in  the  grounds,  having  not  only  en- 
larged them,  but  planted  an  adjoining  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  Avon  beautifully  meanders,  after  passing 
through  the  gardens.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  he  has  generously  appropriated  this  charming 
seat  to  the  victims  of  devotion,  and  thus  proved  by  a 
noble  action,  that  if  his  Grace  of  Queensborough  has 
not  zeal  suiiicien!:  to  found  a  nunnery,  he  has  at  least 
munificence  and  generosity  enough  to  protect  a  few 
antiquated  devotees,  who  consider  seclnsion  from 
mankind  as  absolutely  necessary  for  their  salvation! 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper 
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proper  to  remark  that  the  Duke  of  Qiicensborough 
possesses  a  very  fine  taste  for  music.  He  docs  not, 
indeed,  we  believe,  like  Ms  friend,  the  late  Lord 
Kellie,  who  attained  an  unrivalled  excellence  on  the 
violin,  delight  in  instrumental,  but  we  know  that 
he  is  an  eminent  judge  of  vocal  performance,  and 
has  attained  such  a  facility  in  the  science,  as  to  bo, 
able  to //«w  the  songs  and  accompaniments  of  any 
new  opera  in  his  way  home  from  the  Haymarket.  He 
himself  has  also  been  known  occasionally  to  accom- 
pany a  lady  on  the  harpsichord,  and  even  to  exhilarate 
the  festivity  of  a  convivial  meeting  by  a  solo  of  his 
own. 


>e-K-»: 
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THE  Mx\RGRAVINE  OF  ANSPACH. 

ENGLAND  has  produced  many  ladies  distin- 
tinguishcd  for  their  exquisite  beauty,  rare  virtues,  and 
excellent  good  sense  j  but  until  the  reign  of  Eliz;ibeth 
few  were  noted  either  for  their  learning  or  their  ge- 
nius. Whatever  may  be  said  of  moi^rern  manners,  it 
must  be  at  least  acknowledged  that  modern  educa- 
tion has  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  disclosure 
of  female  talent,  and  that  in  point  of  mental  accom- 
plishments, the  fair  of  the  present  day  far  excel  those 
of  any  former  epoch. 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach,  born  in  the  month 
of  December  1750,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Berkeley,  and  sister  of  the  present  earl.  At  an  early 
period  of  life  this  lady  cultivated  the  Muses,  without 

i  803— 1601.  V7  forgetting 
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forgetting  the  Graces  ;  and  by  a  rare  union  of  beauty, 
with  a  taste  for,  and  even  an  excellence  in,  the  kindred 
arts  of  poetry  and  music,  became  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired women  of  her  time;  nor  were  other  pursuits 
forgotten,  for  she  attained  a  knowledge  and  facility  in 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  which  have  proved 
highly  serviceable. 

Among  those  who  aspired  to  her  hand  was  the  Hon. 
William  Craven,  and  as  his  pretensions  both  in  respect 
to  fortune  and  tiile  were  high,  Lady  Berkeley  deem- 
ed him  the  most  proper  suitor;  this  young  and  gay 
couple  accordingly  sacrificed  at  ihe  altar  of  Hymen, 

)      in  1767,  at  a  period  when  our  heroine  was  only  entering. 

I  into  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  nge,  and  was  then, 
like  the  rose-bud,  but  just  disclosing  her  "  opening 
sweets."  Some  of  her  early  productions  have  been 
preserved  by  the  family,  but  none  of  them  appeared 
in  print  until  her  marriage  ;  a  few  months  after  which 
period  a  copy  of"  Verses  on  dreaming  that  she  saw 
her  Heart  at  her  Feet,"  was  printed  in  the  periodical 
productions  of  that  day.* 

*  VERSES,  BY  LADY  CRAVEN, 

On  dreaming  she  saw  bet"  Heart  at  her  Feet, 

*'  When  Nature,  tir'd  with  thought,  was  sunk  to  rest. 

And  all  my  senses  were  by  sleep  possest; 

Sweet  sleep,  that  snft  and  b.iimy  comfort  brings 

Alike  to  beggars  hvA  despotic  kings  ; 

I  dreamt  of  peace  I  never  felt  before, 

I  dreamt  my  heart  was  Iving  on  the  floor. 

I  view'd  it,  strange  to  tell  !   with  joyful  eyes, 

And,  stranger  still,  without  the  least  surpriz»i 

Elat«d 
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The  accession  of  Mr.  Craven  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  his  family,  produced  a  species  of  living  but  little 
friendly  to  the  cultivation  of  female  talents  ;  for  it  is 
i:ather  in  the  rustic  cot  than  the  gilded  palace  that 
Genius  loves  to  dwell.  An  accidental  acquaintance, 
however,  with  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Jenner,  who,  like 
her  ladyship,  by  means  of  a  happy  coincidence,  ex- 
celled both  in  poetry  and  music,  induced  her  to  re- 
sume the  lyre,  after  she  had  been  twice  a  mother. 

Elated  with  the  sigrht  I  smillnsr  sat, 
Kxulting  o'er  the  victim  at  my  feet ; 
But  soon  with  words  of  anguish  thus  addrest 
This  painful,  sweet  disturber  of  my  breast  • 

*'  Say,  busy,  lively,  hoping,  trembling  thing. 
What  new  disaster  hast  thou  now  to  bring. 
To  torture  with  thy  fears  my  tender  frame. 
Who  must  for  all  her  ills  thee  only  blame  ? 
Speak  now,  and  tell  me  why,  ungrateful  guest. 
For  ten  years  past  hast  thou  deny'd  me  rest  ? 
That  in  my  bosom  thou  wast  nursM,  'tis  true. 
And  with  my  life  and  with  my  stature  grew. 
At  first  so  small  vverc  all  thy  wants,  that  I 
Vainly  imagin'd  I  could  ne'er  deny 
Whate'er  thy  fancy  ask'd.     Alas  !   but  now 
I  find  thy  wants  my  ev'ry  sense  out<Trow ; 
And  erer  having,  ever  wanting  more, 
A  power  to  please,  to  give,  or  to  adare. 
Say,  why,  like  other  hearts,  thou  dost  not  bear,    ' 
With  callous  apathy,  each  worldly  care?  *  ' 

Why  dost  thou  shrink  at  Envy's  horrid  cries  ? 
In  thee  Compassion  Hatred's  place  supplies. 
Why  not  with  malice  treat  malicious  men  ? 
Why  ever  pity,  where  thou  should'st  condemn? 
Why,  at  the  hearing  of  a  dismal  tale. 
Dost  thou  with  sorrow  turn  my  beauty  pale  ? 

Whv. 
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This  gentleman  penned  a  sonnet  upon  this  occasion, 
beginning  with  the  following  stanza  : 

*'  1  saw  fair  Craven  sit  in  state, 

To  smooth  her  verse,  and  form  her  air, 

The  Graces  at  her  toilet  wuit, , 

The  Muses  hover'd  round  her  chair,  &;c." 

The  return  for  this  was  of  a  sad  and  melancholy- 
nature,  for  her  ladyship  was  afterwards  destined  to  fulfil 
the  mournful officeofpayingthelastdutiesof  friendship 
to  his  memory,  and  closing  his  obsequies  by  means 
of  an  epitaph,  now  engraved  on  his  tomb.  A  little 
before  this  she  had  addressed  to  him  a  fable,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  which  was  to  ridicule  some  of  the 

Why,  when  distress  in  any  shape  appeals, 

Dost  thou  dissolve  my  very  soul  in  tears  ? 

Why  in  thy  secret  folds  is  Friendship  bred  ? 

In  other  hearts  its  very  name  is  dead. 

Why,  if  keen  Wit,  and  learned  Sense,  draw  nigh. 

Dost  thou  v;ith  emulation  beat  so  high  ? 

And  while  approving,  wish  to  be  approv'd, 

And  when  you  love,  wish  more  to  be  belov'd  ? 

Why  not,  in  cold  indifference  ever  clad, 

Alike  unmov'd,  regard  the  good  and  bad  ? 

Why  dost  thou  waste  my  youthful  bloom  with  care. 

And  sacrifice  mysslf,  that  I  may  share 

Distress  in  others  ?  W  by  wilt  thou  adorn 

Their  days  with  roses,  and  leave  me  a  thorn." 

But  here  I  saw  it  heave  a  heavy  sigh. 
And  thus  in  sweetest  sounds  it  did  reply  : 
*'  Ah  !  cease,  Eliza,  cease  thy  speech  unjust; 
Thy  heart  has  e'er  fulfiU'd  its  sacred  trust, 
And  ever  will  its  tender  mansion  serve  ;  v 

Nor  can  it  from  thee  this  reproach  deserve  : 
Against  my  dictates  murrn'ring  have  I  found. 
Which  thus  has  laid  me  bleeding  on  the  ground." 

novi' 
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nTA-hom'ineSy  or  occasional  upstarts  from  the  cast,  un- 
der a  character  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Asiatic 
coins : 

■•*  Sir  John  Rupee  from  India  sails. 

Richer  than  any  King  of  Wales, 

Enormous  diamonds,  pearls  untold, 

W  ilh  many  a  pound  of  j)owdercd  Sfold, 

Enrich  his  store,  tVrc.  "  * 

An  endeavour  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  sa(v^ 
rizc  the  facility  with  which  the  royal  patent  was  then 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  wealth  : 

**  Soon  shall  these  shining  trifles  bear 
A  whisper  to  my  Sovereign's  ear. 
That  John  Ruj)ce  would  be  a  peer.'' 

After  having  seven  children  by,  and  living  fourteen 
years  with,  Lord  Craven,  her  ladyship  was  induced,  in 
consequence  of  many  domestic  disagreements,  which 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here,*  to  leave  Eng* 

•  "  The  greatest  jjart  of  the  public  has  my  permission  (says  her 
ladyship,  in  the  dedication  of  her  Travels  to  the  Margrave  of 
Hrandcbonrg)  to  doze  over  the  following  sheets,  as  J  expose  tbcm 
Xo  the  mahcc  of  my  enemies  without  reserve,  merely  to  oblige 
many  of  my  friends :  who  knowing  1  had  taken  a  long  and  extra- 
ordinary journey,  have  desired  me  to  give  •.•hem  some  account  of  it. 
The  best  I  could  give,  and  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to  my- 
self, was  by  transcribing  part  of  my  letters  to  you;  in  which,  thou*fi 
m  a  cursory  Kianner,  I  have  given  you  a  faithful  jiicturc  of  what  I 
have  seen.  Beside  curiosity,  my  friends  will  in  these  letters  see,  at 
least  f.>r  some  time,  wha'c  the  real  Lady  Craven  has  been,  ancl 
where  she  is  to  be  found— it  having  been  a  practice  for  some  years 
■past  for  a  Birmingham  coin  of  myself  to  pass  in  most  of  the  inns 
'  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  England,  for  the  wife  of  my  husband 

my  arms  and  coronet  sometimes  .supj)orting.  in  some  measirre^ 
this  msolent  deception  ;  by  which,  probably,  I'mfty  have  been  seen 
to  behave  improperly.      1  think  it  my  duty  to  aver,  upon  my  ho"- 

iSc3-,8o4.  Q  „^,^,,.^ 
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land,  and  reside  for  soitjc  time  on  the  continent.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1781,  she  repaired  thither,  and  after 
visiting  several  parts  of  France,  at  length  reached 
Anspach,  where  his  Serene  Highness  Christian-Fre- 
derick-Charles-Alexander, of  the  royal  house  of  Bran- 
debonrg,  and  nephew  to  Frederick,  the  Great,  then 
kept  his  court. 

During  her  stay  in  this  capital,  her  ladyship  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  the  reigning 
Prince,  the  Baroness  de  Schclling,  the  Countess  de 
Platen,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the  first  people  to  be 
met  with  at  a  German  residence  of  the  second  order. 
There  too  she  translated  and  composed  dramas,  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  along  with  several  of  the  no- 
bility, and  exhibited  such  a  versatility  and  fecun- 
dity of  talents,  as  astonished  that  part  of  Europe.  Her 
jadyslup's pin- fjioney*  enabled  her  to  move  in  the  first 
style  of  elegance  on  the  continent;  and  in  point  of 
dress,  equipage,  and  manner  of  living,  the  English 
peeress  was  excelled  by  none  of  the  countesses  "'  of 
the  antient  family  of  the  Kinkycrvankotsdars  and 
Prakengotchderns." 

Jn  1785  we  find  her  ladyship  at  Paris,  in  company 
with  the  sister  of  the  Margrave,  and  at  the  same  time 

nour,  that  it  has  frequently  happened  to  me,  travelHng  with  my 
sweet  child,  to  find  a  landlady,  who  has  shewn  a  particular  desire 
of  serving  me  in  the  most  menial  offices,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  upon  my  asking  the  reason,  in  the  honest  indignation  of  her 
heart,  she  said  she  had  been  imposed  upon,  at  such  a  time,  by  a 
traveller  who  called  herself  by  my  name." 

*  We  understand  that  it  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
per  annum, 

keeping 
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lc<?ri)ing  lip  n  constant  correspondence  with  his  Serene 
Highness,  rniimritcJ  on  one  side  by  femnle  talents  of 
no  ()t(hnnry  histrc,  and  ke|)t  alive  on  the  other  by  in- 
creasiiiLC  atlachinent  and  respect  :  at  that  ()eriod  her 
Ifidyship  was  accustomed  io  address  bv  the  appellation 
of  brother  this  persona^';'',  whom  she  has  since  rccoo-- 
nized  by  the  more  endearinjr  name  of  husband. 

After  enjoying  all  the  plea'jures  of  the  gay  capital   - 
of  I^'rance,  Laily  Cj-aven  determined  to  take  a  wider 
range  than  female  travellers  have  been  accnstomed  to-    v 
since  the  days  of  the  adventurous  and  accomplished      \ 
Lady  Mary  Worlley  Montague  ;  it  was  also  resolved       ' 
to  visit  some  of  the  scenes  beheld  and  described  by 
that  lady  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  for  a  journey 
to  Constantinople  was  now  actually  determined  upon, 
and  that  through  the  Crimea,  a  country  little  known 
to  English  tourists,  but  which   had   lately  become  a 
subject  of  conversation   in  conseciuence  of  the  viclo- 
tories  of  the  Imperial  Ca'tharine. 

Every  thing  being  arranged,  our  fair  country- 
woman entered  her  travelling  carriage,  in  which 
was  placed  a  French /mw-  Je  chambre,  together  with 
an  English  harp;  and  as  it  was  now  in  the  middle  of 
.Kme,  they  set  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
^^w  purpose  to  avoid  the  heat.  As  the  road  lay 
through  Tournine,  whi.h  the  inhabiiar.is  consider  as 
the  (airest  portion  of  i:urope,*  the  scene  appeared  de- 
lightiul,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  objects  presented 
themselves  in   such  a  manner  ns  to  delight  thd  eye, 

♦  'I'hey  are  accLStonuHl  to  term  it   by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
**  Lf  Jiv\ihi  uc  la  France.^  ^ 

Gi2  and 
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and  keep  alive  the  attention.  At  the  post  beyond 
BloiSj  while  the  horses  were  changing,  Lady  Craven 
had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  beneficence,  in 
favour  of  a  poor  little  boy  of  the  nameof  Cassius,  who 
wanted  to  be  conveyed  to  Rochellc,  and  informed  her 
in  the  style  prevalent  during  the  existence  of  the  mo- 
narchy, "  that  he  could  not  earn  a  livelihood  by  ser- 
vice, because  his  forefathers  had  been  noble."^ 

As  a  led  horse  had  been  brought  from  England,  the 
neighbouring  meadows  of  Tours  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  enjoying  a  ride;  Lady  Craven  ac- 
cordingly galloped  up  the  mall,  a  very  fine  walk  shad- 
ed by  venerable  elms,  which  had  by  some  accident 
escaped  the  scisssars  of  the  tonchur^  an  operation  em- 
ployed at  that  period  in  France,  on  purpose  to  cut 
\  the  trees  into  certain  settled  forms  established  by 
'  fashion,  in  express  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature;  in 
short,  the  shaving  of  the  beard  and  the  shearing  of  the 
avenues  had  become  equally  common,  and  were 
nearly  as  frequently  performed. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  circuitous  route  of  some  leagues 
a  cross  road  was  chosen,  through  Corraery,  Loches, 
Buxancely,  la  Chatre,  and  Roannc;  but  the  lanes  were 
so  narrow,  that  the  carriage  was  scratched  by  the 
hedges,  and  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  overturned.  However,  the  view  of  the  mounr 
tains  of  Auvergne  exhibited  the  most  pleasing  pros- 
pects, while  the  novelty  of  the  scene  seemed  to  render 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  supportable. 

*  Je  ne  saurais  etre  domestique,  parceq[ue  mes  peresetaient  gen- 

tilhoinmes. 

On 
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On  approaching  Lyons  a  great  difTcrence  was  visible 
in  the  climate;  the  landscape  too  began  to  be  studded 
with  small  conical  hills,  around  the  sides  of  which  the 
country  girls  with  their  straw  hats  on  their  heads,  and 
their  distafKs  in  their  hands,  were  seen  to  wind  gently 
along,  conducting  their  goats,  and  spinning  at  the 
same  time.  An  ancient  species  of  plough  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  oxen,  combined  with  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  a})pcarcd  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
ideas  before  inspired,  es  to  render  the  scene  at  once 
]jastoral  and  romantic. 

Having  hired  a  boat  to  carry  her  down  the  Rhone 
to  Avignon,  our  adventurous  traveller  was  borne  along 
the  stream  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unpleasing.  The  shores  on  each 
side  were  interspersed  with  vineyards  and  castles, 
and  from  one.of  the  latter*,  which  is  peculiarly  high 
and  elevated,  no  less  than  three  kingdoms  and  seven 
provinces  might  be  seen  at  once.  The  heat  at  times 
was  indeed  oppressive,  for  here  is  situated  the  c(!/d 
rolicy  or  to  speak  literally,  the  roasted  coast,  where  the^ 
grapes,  in  consequence  of  being  broiled  in  the  sun, 
produce  a  liquor  of  superior  flavour;  but  a  large 
carriage,  and  good  blinds,  presented  an  impenetrable 
shade  on  one  side,  while  by  letting  down  the  glass 
on  the  other,  the  ever-varying  prospect  of  water,  hills^ 
precipices,  and  chateaus,  presented  themselves  in  ra- 
pid succession. 

Having  staid  but  a  few  hours  at  Avignon,  which 
no  longer  contains  any  thing  worthy  the  curiosity  of 

*  Montelimart. 

Q  3  a  tra- 
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a  traveller,  Lady  Craven  took  a  French  post-chaise: 
•  and  followed  the  windings  of  the  Sorgue,  until  the 
road  was  too  narrow  for  the  carriage  to  proceed.  The 
Countess  then  walked  along  a  serpentine  path,  arouiid 
the  immense  rocky  mountains  on  the  left,  unlil  a 
cavern  "  pretty  much  in  the  shape  of  those  which 
lions  come  out  of  in  an  opera,"  whence  flows  the 
river,  presented  itself  to  the  view. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  surrounding 
country,  by  the  pen  of  our  fair  author  : 

"  Monstrous  rocks  rise  over  and  on  each  side  of  the  craggy  arch  ; 
these  appear  to  bend  forward  to  meet  or  crush  the  curious. 
Whichever  way  1  turned  my  eyes,  I  saw  gigantic  and  fantastic 
shapes,  which  Nature  seems  to  have  placed  there  to  astonish  tlie 
gazer  with  a  mixture  of  the  melancholy,  terrible  and  cheerful ;  for 
the  clearness  and  rapidity  of  the  river  makes  it  a  lively  object, 
and  where  there  is  a  fiat  place  on  the  banks,  though  not  above  a 
few  feet  in  circumference,  the  peasants  have  planted  trees,  or  sowed 
gardens you  lift  uj)  your  eyes,  and  see  the  most  perfect  con- 
trasts to  them the  birds,  which  hovered  towards  the  upper 

parts  of  the  rocks,  were  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  In  looking  into  the  cavern,  it  appears  horrible  and  gloomy; 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  the  river  ran  thus  fast,  as  if  rejoic- 
ing to  quit  the  mansion  from  whence  it  sprung.  No  woftder 
Petrarch's  song  was  plaintive,  if  he  courted  hit.  muse  with  this 
scene  perpetually  before  his  eyes;  love  and  all  his  laughing  train 
must  fly  the  human  imagination,  where  Xature  displays  her 
features  in  this  majestic  and  terrible  style,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
find  so  good  an  excuse  as  this  situation  for  Petrarch's  eternal  com- 
plaint — —  till  now  1  v/:)s  puzzled  to  guess  how  a  man  of  his  sense 
could  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  eternizing  a  lady's  con- 
tempt of  a  faithful  passion.  But  I  now  believe  there  was  no  Lau- 
ra; or  if  ther  existed  one,  he  found  in  cither  case  his  imagination 
particularly  turned  to  poetry,  and  that  of  the  melancholy  kind  ;  in 

thiS;  probably  his  summer's  residence,  I  who  you  know—— • 

and 
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and  have  as  playful  a  muse,  as  ever  sinllcil  upon  mortal,  sat  cx- 
ainiiiiiv  the  astonishing  picture  before  me  with  a  silent  reverential 
sort  of  admiration  ;  and  should  have  remdined  there  till  nif:rht 
it  I  hud  not  been  informed  that  it  grew  very  late,  and  1  must  see 
tlic  pictures  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  in  the  chateau  of  the  Mar- 
(juis  deChamont,  which  is  a.  miserable  house  a  few  steps  from  the 
fontaine.  The  pictures  are  very  modern,  probably  ;is  like  me  as 
the  persons  they  were  drawn  for. 

"  I  returned  (adds  her  ladyship)  to  Lille,  and  eat  craw-fish 
nnd  trout,  the  most  excellent  that  I  ever  tasted,  which  abound  in 
the  Sorgue.  I  saw  many  plantations  of  canes,  which  I  wonder 
we  do  not  cultivate  in  our  water-meadows  in  England;  and  I  bought 
very  excellent  melons  out  of  the  fields  for  five  sols  a  piece.  A 
roiintry  flowing  with  wine  and  oil,  and  where  fi';s  and  melons  are 
to  be  gathered  on  each  >-ide  of  the  public  road,  may  be  a  very  fine 
thing  ;  but  a  want  of  verdure  and  fine  trees  gives  it  a  most  uncom- 
lortal)!e  and  ungcntlcman-likc  appearance.  When  I  compared 
Kngliuid  and   the  scene  before  me  together,  I  could  almost  have 

fancied  1  had  the  maladie  du  pain  upon  nic so  much  did  I  wish 

to  see  a  green  carpet  under  my  feet,  and  some  of  our  beautiful  foliage 
over  my  head. 

"  I  forgot  to  observe,  that  while  I  was  changing  horses  at  Lille, 
I  tulkei'  to  Captain  B  *  *  *,  a  sailor  who  lives  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  very  civilly  invited  me  to 
j)ass  the  evening  at  his  house,  talked  about  my  brother  G — (eorge), 
and  informed  mc  that  the  source  of  the  Sorgue  was  at  this  time 
remarkably  low,  and  1  found  by  the  marks  the  torrent  had  left  oa 
the  rocks  when  at  its  height,  that  it  must  be  at  least  forty  feet  lower 
than  when  it  takes  its  winter  course :  as  I  saw  it,  it  creeps  humbly 
from  the  cavern  under  part  of  the  rock,  and  becomes  rapid  as  it 
finds  its  level  and  forms  a  river ;  whereas  when  it  is  in  all  its  glory, 
it  tumbles  over  the  rock  a  wild  cascade,  which  must  add  consi- 
derably to  its  terrific  beauties. 

*'  I  was  informed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Vaucluse  that  people 
who  are  tired  of  lite  fiinij  themselves  into  the  cavern,  where 
the  water  is  unfathomable  ;  upon  this  informatio.;  I  asked  if  bodies 
were  often  found  there ;  I  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  they  were  chiefly  the  bodies  of  priests." 

Q4  We 
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We  now  find  Lady  Craven  at  Marseilles  doring 
the  early  part  of  August,  when  the  weather  became  so* 
intensely  hot  that  she  was  rowed  out  twice  a  day  to  sea, 
on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  breezes  ;  she  alsorode  occa- 
sionally on  horseback  to  a  chapel  situate  on  a  hill^ 
called  Notre  Dame  ch  ConsolciUon^  on  purpose  to 
converse  with  a  hermit  called  Laurent.  This  fanatic 
pretended,  by  "  his  medical  knowledge  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  blessed  Virgin,'*  to  cure  the  king's 
evil,  and  our  traveller  added  not  a  little  to  his  stock  of 
information,  by  presenting  him  with  several  'vahahls 
receipts,  all  given  impromptu,  among  which  was  a 
recommendation  to  bathe  his  patients  in  aqua-fortis, 
as  the  most  sovereign  remedy  for  this  shocking  dis- 
temper I 

After  passing  from  Toulon  to  Hiercs,  along  hedges 
composed  of  myrtle,  pomgranate,  and  wild  vines, 
while  the  neighbouring  gardens  exhibited  groves  of 
lofty  orange  trees,  the  Countess  remained  some  days 
at  the  latter  place,  and  there  avenged  an  affront  re- 
ceived at  the  former*,  by  writing  a  parody  on  a  French 
pamphlet  relative  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar"]-,  of  which 
a  specimen  shall  be  here  given. 

The  following  is  the  mock  invocation  : 

"Sweet  Muse,  v/ho  hast  with  fragrant  roses  spread 
The  thorny  path  of  life  which  mortals  tread ;. 
Who  hast,  with  Fancy's  gayest  varied  flowers, 
Bedeck'd  with  many  a  wreath  my  youthful  hours  ■; 

*  While  at  Tculon,  her  ladyship  was  refused  permission  to  visit 
the  dock-yards. 

f  L'HisEoiredu  Sicfje  de  Gibraltar,  parun  Offieier  dc  I'Armee 
Frangaise.     Iinprimce  a  Cadi:?,  I'an  i  7S3. 
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If  e'er  anil  oft  thy  song  beguiled  ir.y  care. 
Smiling  maliciously,  O  Muse  uppcar — 
Apollo  Ibrm'cl  this  sea-girt  orangc-jrove. 
Fit  haunt  lor  playful  Muse  or  happy  love  ; 
Here  myrtle  blossoms  gracefuiJy  entwine. 
And  mix  their  perfume  with  th'  encircling  vine,— 
And  this  a  youthful  poet  might  suppose, 
The  spot  where  Venus  from  the  waves  arose. — 
O  Muse,  approach,  with  ail  thy  mirth  and  fire, 
While  Momus,  laughing,  shall  now  slii'ig  my  lyre. 
That  I  may  briefly  sing  in  numbers  gay. 
What  1  have  heard  a  prosing  Frenchman  say  j 
His  country's  disappointment  to  assuage. 
He  tells  a  talc,  of  fam'd  Gibraltar's  siege; 
A  Tom-Thumb  story  of  this  siege  relates — 
Of  Gallic  fame,  heroic  Gallic  feats  ; 
Of  Criilon's  Duke  and  all  his  conquer'd  men, 
Who  stalk'd  out  with  him — to  stalk  home  again.— 
My  lyre  be  strong,  for  cords  per  chance  ma)'  break. 
When  Frenchmen  of  their  arms  and  valour  speak  ; 
While  wond'ring  worlds  of  Elliot's  justly  ring  ; 
Thus  spoke  the  grieving  Frenchman,  thus  I  sing  : 
"  Seven  thousand  men,  and  eke  Vork-town, 
Artillery  immense  our  own, 
Lately  all  taken  by  my  nation, 
Has  added  to  its  reputation — 
The  conquest  of  St.  Kitt's  adorn'd, 
Names  henceforth  never  to  be  scorn'd 
'I'he  names  of  (as  new  worlds  can  shew) 
Washington,  Bouillc,  Rochambeau, 
Bussy,  with  our  friend  Hyder  Kan 
Suff'rcin,  unconquerable  man, 
Promis'd  in  Asia,  greater  feats. 
Than  e'er  was  sung  in  Paris  streets,  &c. 
*'  But  to  these  splendors,  sad  reverse  i 
Unpleasant  news  our  joys  disperse; 
For  Rodney's  vict'ry  reach'd  our  ears, 
\\  hich  chnng'd  our  vap'ring  into  tears, 
Our  fetes  to  moiirning,  hopes  to  fears. 


} 
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"  Since  the  year  twenty-seven  had  Sjiaiii 

Thought  oi  Gibraltar's  rock  in  vain  ; 

In  awful  silence  long  hail  star'd. 

But  to  attack  it  never  dar'd  ; 

Til!  Crillon*  ofFer'd  gold  and  jiensions. 

For  snch  unheard-of  new  inventions. 

As  might  this  sturdy  rock  invade. 

P'or  this  full  many  a  schcnie  was  laid  :' 

The  house  of  Bourbon  squadrons  mann'd,- 
/  Collected  armies,  batt'ries  plann'd  ; 

These  preparations,  vast  and  great, 

All  Europe  knew,  were  to  defeat 

Brave  Elliot  in  his  snug  retreat. 

"  D'Argop  of  floating  batt'ries  spoke  ; 

Great  Crillon  hastened  to  St.  Roque, 

To  take  uj  on  him  the  command 

Of  th'  army  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Four  hundred  workmen  under  D'Argon, 

( Whose  batteries  we  made  a  farce  on,) 
To  finish  them,  which  "ave  delight 
To  Monseigneur  D'Artois,  who  came 
With  laurels  to  bedeck  his  nartie. 

"  Now  martial  feats  his  senses  warmin£f. 
And  warlike  stores  around  him  swarming; 
Vessels  of  ev'ry  name  and  size, 
In  numbers  dance  before  his  eyes  : 
Now  to  the  lines  the  French  troops  march, 
Their  queues  so  tied,  their  curls  so  starch, 
Irleav'ns  how  the  Spaniards  stood  aghast  T 
(Of  soldiers  they,  the  least,  and  last,) 
In  flocks  they  came  our  men  to  sec. 
And,  by  their  curiosity. 

*  A  paper-mcrchaut  ottered  tlie  Duke  an  immense  kite,  at  the 

ta/i  of  which  a  man  in  a  sack  was  to  ascend  and  to  pour  aquafortis 

over  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  parade.     I  am  told  that  the 

Duke   had  the  kite  sent  over  the  rock luckily  for  the  inventor, 

who  had  put  himself  into  the  sack,  the  string  broke  juit  as  he  was 

lifted  off  the  ground, 

Prov'd 
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IfiT.vM  how  iin[)cifect  was  tluir  notion — 
Of  music  sweet,  and  r;tpid  motion — ■ 
Our  troops  the  Sj)anlards'  wonder  rais'd— 
So  on  Columbus  Indians  gn^'J  !" 

After  mentioning  the  particulars  of  the  memorable 
defeat  beft)re  Gibraltar,  the  Freneh  author's  remark 
that  the  misearriage  did  not  proceed  from  English 
valour,  but  the  invention  of  red-hot  shot,  and  the 
new  mode  of  sheathing  the  navy,  is  sarcastically  quot- 
ed and  enlarged  upon. 

"  By  copper  and  by  conls  alone, 

Their  martial  courage  was  made  known  ; 

And  if  on  Elliot's  sacred  name, 

\\  ith  that  of  honour  be  the  same — 

'J'o  wond'ring  ages  yet  to  come, 

And  we  were  sent  like  children  home. — 

The  coals  that  made  his  bullets  red, 

Deserve  the  wreaths  that  crown  his  head — 

Antl  copper-i)ottorned  ships  I  ween. 

That  scud  alonjr  so  neat,  so  clean — 

Secure  the  active  British  foe. 

And  not  the  valour  of  their  Howf. — 

13c;ir  (i  lends,  like  me,  treat  with  disdain 

Their  glory,  and  forget  your  pain  ; 

Hate  honour  from  your  haughty  souls 

That's  gain'd  by  copper,  and  bv  coals.'' 

After  penning  these  lines,  which  have  now  lost 
much  of  their  original  p'Jii!^  in  consequence  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  intervention  of  still  greater 
events.  Lady  Craven  left  Ilieres,  but  not  until  she 
had  tasted  of  the  red -mullet  and  the  John-doiv,  here 
called  St.  Peter's  fish,*  as  well  as  rambled  over  the 
orange-groves,  which  enjoy  perpetual  verdure  in  a 
climate  where  the  rain  seldom  falls. 


*  i'uisson  de  bt.  Pierre. 


Having 
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Having  hired  a  felucca,  or  long  narrow  boat,  with 
three  shoulder-of-mutton  sails  and  ten  oars,  at  Antibcs, 
it  was  proposed  to  sail  in  this  vessel  to  Leghorn,  not- 
withstanding the  imminent  danger  cfcaptivity,  for  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  particularly  the  Algerines,  captured 
all  the  shipping  on  the  coast  ofltaly, those  ofSpnin  only 
excepted.  Having  landed"  at  Monaco,  built  upon  a 
rock,  which  neither  sows  nor  reaps,  but  lives  on  others 
property,"  our  curious  traveller  examined  the  palace, 
which,  as  well  as  its  prince,  is  supported  by  a  tribute 
on  the  vessels  that  pass  along  the  coast,  but  beheld 
nothing  Capable  of  gratifying  a  well-informed  Eng- 
lishwoman, for  a  modern  cornish  in  stucco,  from  a 
design  of  Adams,  was  here  exhibited  as  a  matter  of 
wonder.  ''  The  room  the  poor  Duke  of  York  died  in 
(says  her  ladyship)  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  I 
ever  saw;  the  very  bed  had  a  gloomy  look;  but  indeed 
all  the  apartments  are  dark  and  dismal;"  and,  to  com- 
plete the  whole,  it  is  hinted  that  the  prince  himself, 
although  a  sovereign,  "  had  become  a  tool  of  the  court 
of  Versailles." 

Notwithstanding  it  was  now  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, yet  this  benignant  climate  did  not  exhibit 
the  least  appearance  of  autumn  ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
genial  warmth  was  diffused  throughout  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  view  of  a  picturesque  coast,  together 
with  the  songs  of  the  sailors,  served  to  pass  away  the 
fleeting  hours.  However,  as  an  Italian  felucca  is  far 
inferior  to  an  English  yacht,  in  point  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sleep  in 
one  without  "  feeling  all  alive ;"  even  this  situation, 

delightful 
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delightful  as  it  may  appear,  was  attended  with  some 
few  inconveniences.  Yet  these  were  considerably 
lessened  by  the  foresight  and  wealth  of  our  accom- 
plished countrywoman,  who  had  provided  a  travelling 
bed,  suj)ported  by  iron  feet,  placed  in  tin  cups  full  of 
water,  and  a  zinzaliere,  or  gauze  curtain,  without  an 
opening,  which,  by  enveloping  the  whole,  interdicted 
the  approach  of  either  creeping  or  winged  animals, 
and  thus  precluded  the  hostilities  of  gnats,  aiid  every 
other  sort  of  biting  or  stinging  vermin. 

Genoa  presented  a  most  superb  co2/p  d'aril,  and  af- 
forded no  small  gratification,  on  account  of  the  splen- 
<lour  of  its  palaces;  when  we  learn  that  the  buildings 
are  so  solid  as  to  last  seven  or  eight  hundred  years, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  so  expensive,  that 
the  alteration  of  a  single  staircase  in  one  of  them  cost 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  one  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
immense  wealth  formerly  possessed  by  the  citizens  of 
this  once  flourishing  republic;  but  the  want  of  unifor- 
mity and  order  was  calculated  to  disgust  the  simplicity 
of  English  taste,  in  which  cleanliness  ever  constitutes 
the  first  charm.  The  splendour  of  a  habitation  built 
of  marble,  and  adorned  with  valuable  pictures,  was 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  mean  and  paltry  fin  cry  of 
the  possessors;  while  the  gilded  carriage  and  rich  li- 
veries were  oildly  matched  with  a  pair  of  "  dog-horses," 
and  a  harness  that  a  hackney-coachman  would  spurn 
at  in  London. 

At  Pisa,  the  learmig  loiver  excited  the  attention  and 
the  criticism  of  our  traveller  ;  at  Lucca,  the  motto* 

*  Libcrtas. 

over 
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over  the  gates  seemed  to  prove  that  liberty  and  pros- 
|)erity  were  the  s.iirie,  as  the  people  fippcared  both 
opulent  and  happy:  the  wealth  of  these  rppLiblicaiis 
was  eominunicated  even  to  their  devotions,  for  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  here  shod  with  golden  slippers,  one  of 

"^  which  she  generously  presented  to  a  senator  who  was  . 
praying  at  her  shrine  for  more  wealth  ;  but  as  the 
priests  refused  credit  to  any  n^iracle  in  which  they 
themselves  were  not  concerned,  they  denied  their  as- 
sent to  the  generous  donation,  and  trial,  conviction, 
'and  execution  immediately  ensued. 

But  nothing  in  this  neighbourhood  appeared  such 
a  cui'iosity  as  Lady  Craven  herself;  for  as  the  Italian 
females  ride  exact!}''  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men, 
one  mounted  on  a  side-saddle  becamp  ^n  object  of 
wonder.  The  peasants  who  passed  on  the  right  side 
were  accustomed  to  imagine  that  it  was  only  a  person 
with  one  leg,  who  could  think  of  sitting  in  such  an 
uncomfortable  way,  and  frequently  expressed  at  once  \ 
their  pity  and  their  astonishment,  by  exelainiing,  \ 
"  Povcrhia — Jesu  Maiiu — po-vera — una  gamh'ia—P^ 

At  Florence,  whether  her  ladyship  had  repaired  in 
her  carriage  on  account  of  unfavourable  winds,  Lady 
Craven  appears  to  have  received  no  common  portion 
of  delight  from  the  contcmplalion  of  those  delightful 
pictures  and  paintings,  which  have  since  been  trans- 
ported by  the  fortune  of  war  to  another  climate,  and 
another  country.  The  niocn  here  also  seems  to  have 
engaged  her  particular  attention,  and  from  its  supe- 
rior brilliancy,  appears  nearly  to  have  realized  the  sa-? 
tirical  remark  of  M.  de  Caraccioli  : 

-i  "  Que  la  lune  de  Naples  valait  bieu  le  scleil  d' Angleterre." 

I  The 
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Xlic  chni  mliig  ride  in  a  wood  bclona:ing  to  tlic  Grand 
Diikc,  called  thcGisliins,  where  the  hidies cither  wi^lIc 
or  take  the  air  in  their  hlrucJies,  the  enormous  fir^,  the 
dueal  dairy,  "  where  cream,  milk,  and  butter  are  sold 
at  a  royal  price  indeed,"  the  clock  in  the  Piazza  cli 
(f/\/fi  Dura,  the  figures  of  which  being  painted  on  a 
transparent  ground,  exhibit  the  hours  to  the  traveller 
stall  times  in  the  night,  engaged  the  attention  of  our 
traveller. 

Finding,  however,  that  her  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  would  not  spend  the  winter  at  Florence,. as 
had  been  intended,  she  left  that  city  with  a  determi- 
ualion  to  cont<^mplatc  "  courts  and  people,  which 
but  few  women  have  seen,"  and  her  course  now  lay 
through  Venice,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  and  Petersburgh. 

Alter  snpj)ing  at  Fcrrara,  on  celery,  in  consequence 
of  the  etiquette  of  Italian  cookery,  by  which  cinna- 
mon becomes  indispensably  necessary  in  every  dish, 
linlcss  the  traveller  prefers  woodcocks  stewed  in  su- 
gar, or  chicken?  roasted  until  they  are  as  hard  and  as 
dry  as  logwood,  our  fair  countrywoman  embarked  at 
Franeolino,  and  was  rowed  down  the  Po  Notwith- 
standing it  was  now  the  10th  of  November,  the  passage 
proved  delightful,  not  only  along  the  above  river,  but 
also  through  the  canals  that  form  a  junction  with  the 
Brcnta,  and  lead  to  those  surrounding  that  city,  which, 
in  tlic  inflated  language  of  the  Abbe  Co\er,  is  built 
by  the  gods:*  uc  are  told,  however,  thai  *•  ihe  houses 
are  in  the  waiter,  and  look  dirty  and  uncomtbrtaMe  on 
the  outside,"  and  that  '•  the  fine  palaces  have  most  of 

•  Rome  tfst  batic  pai  les  hommes  ;  mais  Venise  par  Ics  divux. 

them 
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them  above  half  their  windows  shut  up  by  dirty  shut- 
ters not  painted."  The  gondolas  too,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  by  others,  appeared  at  first 
like  "  swimming  coflins,"  and  added  to  "  the  dismal 
scene ;"  but  a  further  acquaintance  reconciled  all 
these  incongruities,  and  Venice  was  at  length  beheld 
not  only  without  dislike,  but  even  with  pleasure. 

From  this  city  Lady  Craven  rcpaired'to  Vienna  by 
a  new  route,  through  Trevisa,  Cornegliano,  San  Da- 
niello  Pontiebba,  and  Klagenfiirt,  over  precipices,  and 
across  torrents,  which  would  have  affrighted  many  of 
ber  countrymen;  this  journey  was  performed  in  a  car- 
riage, that  sometimes  required  ten  horses  and  four 
oxen  to  draw  it. 

Here  the  presentation  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
some  splendid  dinners  at  Prince  Kaunitz's,  at  which 
>ve?-e  served  up  wild  boar  and  ycm^on,  gchuottes,  and 
{■oqs  de  hrujeres^  Bohemian  pheasants,  and  craw- fish 
ns  big  Jis  lobsters,  together  with  walking  and  riding 
in  the  park,  called  tlic  Fraler,  to  which  the  Danube 
serves  as  a  fence,  contributed  to  divert  a  (cw  weeks 
residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  January  ]  7S6  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs  bid  adieu  to  this  gay  city,  and  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Cracow,  and  then  to  Warsaw,  the  ca- 
pital of  unhappy  Poland  ;  but  this  journey  was  not 
;unaccompanicd  by  accidents,  for  the  roads  were  so 
fiarrow,  that  the  wheel  of  the  coach  hung  more  than 
.once  upon  a  fir-tree,  and  menaced  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. By  good  fortune,  however,  no  damage  ensued, 
and  these  mischances  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  gay 

circle 
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circle  of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  particularly  in  the  com- 
pany of  King  Stanislaus,  who  is  represented  as  resem- 
bling the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  face,  and  con- 
versing in  the  English  language  with  uncommon 
facility,  and  even  elegance.  While  here,  her  ladyship 
visited  the  best  company,  and  in  consequence  of  a. 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Prince  de  Gallitzin, 
was  waited  upon  immediately  after  her  arrival  by  the 
Russian  minister,  the  Count  dc  Stackelberg,  in  whose 
coach  and  six,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  footmen 
behind,  and  an  equerry  at  each  window,  she  returned 
all  her  visits 

A  dead  flat,  with  every  view  terminated  by  forests 
of  dingy  pines,  disagreeable  roads,  dirty  villages ; 
such  was  the  gloomy  and  disagreeable  scene  between 
the  capitals  of  Poland  and  of  Russia.  When  arrived  in 
the  latter,  it  was  found  necessary,  according  to  the 
established  etiquctU\  to  have  a  coachman  and  three 
postillions,  together  with  six  horses,  on  purpose  to 
gallop  about  in. 

Catherine  II.  instead  of  granting  a  public  audience, 
was  pleased  to  receive  her  ladjship  at  the  Hermitage, 
where  she  kept  her  court  every  evening ;  and  we  are 
told,  "  that  nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  appearance  the  Empress  made  when  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  :"  "  she  has  (adds  our  traveller)  a 
lively  and  good-humoured  look — and  her  politeness 
to  me  was  very  great;  but  I  could  plainly  perceive  that 
some  one  had  told  her  I  was  not  an  English  woman, 
for  she  asked  mc  if  I  was  not  of  a  Scotch  family." 
Being  invited  to  diae  with  the  Prince  de  Potcmkin, 
1803—1801.  R  then 
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then  the  reigning  favourite  of  this  princess,  we  are 
presented  with  the  following  account  of  the  immense 
palace  then  building  by  him,  as  well  as  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  upon  this  occasion  : 

"  The  only  room  finished  is  too  particular  not  to  be  described  ; 
it  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  on  the  side  opposite  the  win- 
dows there  are  two  rows  of  stone  pillars,  whose  height  and  breadth 
are  proj)ortioned  to  the  immense  size  of  the  room,  which  is  an 
oblong  square,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  the  side  where  the  win- 
dows are,  it  is  formed  into  a  semicircle,  or  what  we  call  a  bow  ; 
which  bow  forms  another  large  space  independent  of,  though  in 
the  room  ;  this  space  was  laid  out  by  his  English  gardener  into  a 
shrubbery,  with  borders  of  flowers,  hyacinths,  and  narcissus ;  myr- 
tles, orange-trees,  &:c.  were  in  plenty. 

*'  We  were  seven  or  eight  ladies,  and  as  many  men  ;  immense 
stoves,  concealed  by  pillars,  were  heated  in  order  to  make  such  a 
climate  supportable  ;  but  I  came  home,  quite  ill  with  cold.  It  was 
there  I  heafd  that  extraordinary  music  performed  by  men  and  beys, 
each  blowing  a  straight  horn  adapted  to  his  size  ;  sixty-five  of 
these  musicians  performed  a  very  harmonious  melody,  something 
like  an  immense  organ.  The  music,  the  room,  the  cold,  all  was 
gigantic.  I  sat  by  Prince  Potemkin  at  dinner,  but  except  asking 
me  to  eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  say  I  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice; 
so  am  unable  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  c;prh  has  raised  him  to  the 
fortunes  and  the  dignities  he  possesses,  or  what  occasions  Mr.  S — 
and  others  to  call  him  a  sensible  man. " 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Craven  learned  in  this  city 
that  the  air  of  the  Crimea  was  unwholesome,the  waters 
poisonous,  and  the  journey  dangerous,  yet  she  set  out 
for  that  country  towards  the  end  of  February,  and 
with  her  attendants  reached  Moscow,  in  the  kabitkns, 
or  wretched  cradle-like  carriages  of  the  country,  which 
are  drawn  upon  sledges,  after  having  been  twice  over- 
turned. Having  visited  the  field  of  battle  at  Pultowa, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Charles  Xil.  and  the  ex- 
ploits 
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ploits  of  Peter  the  Great,  Lady  Craven  proceeded 
throu(;li  Krementchouck,  to  Chcrson,  situate  upon 
the  Ducipcr,  called  hy  the  ancients  the  Borisi-hcnc^, 
which  empties  its  immense  volume  of  waters  into  the 
Black  Sea.  Having  proceeded  down  the  river,  and 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  carriage  and  horses 
belonging  to  a  major  who  commanded  the  post,  con- 
veyed our  fair  and  enterprising  countrywoman  to  his 
house,  where  a  great  dinner  was  prepared;  and  among 
other, iJiings  fresh  butter  made  of  buffalo's  milk. 
Thence  she  crossed  the  plains  of  Perekop,  on  which 
nothing  but  a  long  coarse  grass  grows;  the  whole 
country  resembles  a  desert,  and  except  where  the 
post  horses  arc  procured,  not  a  tree  or  habitation  is  to 
be  seen.  There  were  bustards,  however^  in  plenty, 
and  millions  of  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  to- 
gether with  droves  of  a  small  goose,  cinnamon  colour, 
brown,  and  white. 

All  the  civilities  of'the  governor,  could  not  detain 
Lady  Craven  in  the  capital  of  the  Crimea  ;  she  there- 
fore departed  in  her  kahilka^  and  as  a  tin-kettle  in  a 
basket  behind  held  her  tea-equipage,  occasionally 
stopt  at  the  Tartarian  villages,  either  to  enjoy  this 
refreshment,  or  that  of  new  milk,  with  a  little  choco- 
late dissolved  in  it.  But  on  the  road  to  Karasbayer, 
the  nephew  and  son  of^a  Russian  general  overtook  the 
(Mvalcade,  and  from  that  moment  a  guard  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Cossack  horsemen  surrounded  the 
carriage.  These  were  soon  after  so  much  delighted 
with  Lady  Craven's  style  of  riding,  that  one  of  the 

R  2  chiefs 
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chiefs  of  that  nalion  informed  her,  by  way  of  eompli- 
ment,  '^  that  she  was  worthy  of  being  a  Cossack." 

This  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  a  dinner, 
exactly  suitable  to  the  country  and  the  host,  for  it 
consisted  of  a  half-grown  pig  roasted  whole,  a  half- 
grown  sheep  dressed  whole  likewise,  and  an  immense 
tureen  of  curdled  milk ;  while,  to  complete  the  repast, 
the  old  warrior  wished  his  guest  to  have  drunk  of 
thirty  sorts  of  wine  from  the  borders  of  the  Don. 
This  entertainment  was  succeeded  by  a  desert  strictly 
analogous ;  it  consisted  of  a  mock  battle  between 
two  parties  of  Cossacks,  after  which,  two  Calmucks, 
the  ugliest, fiercest  looking  men  imaginable,  exhibited 
their  skill  in  archery,  and  so  dexterous  were  they  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  that  one  killed  a  goose  at  an 
hundred  paces,  while  the  other  broke  an  Qgg  at  fifty. 

After  experiencing  much  hospitality  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Sevastipolc,  our  enterprising  countrywoman 
embarked  on  board  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  merchant  ship,  which  had  been  fitted  out 
on  purpose  for,  and  was  waiting  her  arrival ;  thustaking 
leave  of  the  Crimea,  of  which  the  fine  turf,  the  excel- 
lent orchards,  the  genial  climate,  and  the  pink  flowers 
of  the  peach,  that  spreads  itself  like-  net- work  ovcf  the 
ground,  excited  her  admiration.  Patriotism,  or  a  love 
of  her  native  country,  seemed  also  at  times  to  be  pre- 
dominant in  her  ladyship's  bosom,  for  she  earnestly 
desired  to  appropriate  the  produce  of  so  charming  a 
spot,  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  which  gave  her 
birth  ; 

"  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  I  wish  (exclaims  her  lad^'sliip),  to  sec  a  colony  of  honest 
V'nglish  families  here  ;  establisliing  manufactures  such  as  England 
produccs,and  returningthe  j)roduceofihis country  toours;  establish- 
ing a  fair  and  free  trade  from  hence,  and  teaching  industry  and 
honesty  to  the  insidious  but  persecuted  Greeks,  in  their  islands  ; 
waking  the  indolent  Turk  from  his  gdilcd  slumbers,  and  carrying 
fair  liberty  in  her  swelling  sails,  aj:  she  passes  through  tlie  Archipe- 
lago and  the  Mediterranean,  to  our  dangerous  (haj)pily  lor  us  our 
dangerous)  coast.  This  is  no  visionary  or  poetical  figure  ;  it  is 
the  honest  wish  of  one  who  considers  mankind  as  one  family,  and 
looking  uj)on  them  as  such,  wishes  them  to  be  united  for  the  com- 
mon good  ;  excluding  from  nations  all  selfish  and  monopolizing 
views." 

A  voyage  of  seven  days  at  length  brought  the 
Russian  vessel  to  the  entrance  of  the  canal ;  but  as 
the  Greek  pilot  was  drunk  and  incapable  of  speaking, 
much  less  of  steering  the  ship,  the  officers  were  di- 
rcctcfl  by  a  small  pocket  map  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Lady  Craven  at  length  reached  Constantinople,  after 
contemplating  from  a  distance  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  interspersed  with  rocks,  verdure,  an- 
cient castles,  modern  kiosks,  minarets,  and  large  plan- 
tain trees.  M.  de  Bulgakow,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, claimed  our  accomplished  countrywoman  as  his 
guest,  but  M.  de  Choiseul,  the  French  ambassador, 
insisted  on  her  lodging  at  the  Palais  de  France^  and 
succeeded  in  his  suit.  A  superb  suite  of  apartments, 
looking  towards  the  canal,  a  sedan  chair  richly  gilded 
and  varnished,  carried  by  no  fewer  than  six  Turks, 
preceded  by  two  janissaries  with  high  fur  caps  on, 
pleasure  boats  carved  and  embellished  in  a  light  and 
beautiful  manner,  agreeable  company,  social  inter- 
course :    such    were    the    entertainments,    provided 

R3  for 
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for  her  ladyship  within  the  walls  of  the  modern  B)'- 
zantium. 

In  consequence  of  a  special  permission,  obtained 
through  diplomatic  interest,  Lady  Craven  had  leave  to 
visit  seventy  five  mosques  ;  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
delighted  her  extremely,  but  as  some  of  the  finest 
pillars  are  either  completely  inverted,  or  have  Turkish 
capitals,  and  neither  the  beautiful  statues  belonging  to 
Pagan  times,  nor  the  costly  ornaments  of  modern 
Rome,  are  to  be  seen,  and  -'  some  shabby  lamps,  hung 
irregularly,"  constituted  the  sole  decorations,  the 
scene  afforded  less  delight,  perhaps,  than  had  been 
expected.  Among  other  sights,  our  fair  traveller 
beheld  the  Sultan  ride  a  few  paces  in  state  from 
the  gate  of  the  seraglio  to  the  door  of  the 
rnosque,  preceded  by  a  double  row  of  janissaries. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  grey  horse  led  by  two  persons, 
and  followed  by  his  son,  a  sickly  looking  child,  sitting 
on  a  milk-white  horse;  over  his  head  was  held  a  green 
umbrella,  the  ribs  of  which  were  set  with  diamonds; 
and  we  learn,  that  while  the  Porte  delays  erecting 
batteries  at  the  most  important  posts,  under  pretext 
of  wanting  treasure,  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  the 
jewellers  cannot  find  diamonds  enough  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  Harem,  for  which  they  are  paid  in 
ready  money  :  but  it  is  the  quantity  and  not  the 
quality  of  this  stone  which  they  prize,  for  scarcely  any 
other  than  rose  diamonds  are  to  be  seen  here. 

The  Turkish  women, of  whose  beauty  we  have  heard 
so  much,  did  not  appear  lovely  to  the  eyes  of  our  dis- 
prtminatipg  traveller,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
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were.  nniJi'  up  for  shew,  contributed  but  little  addi- 
tiotini  v;ihu'  to  the  original  commodity.  The  tiirbnt^,  of 
the  C;i[)it;m  Pdcha'swife  was  loadedwitli  such  a  profu- 
sion of  diamonds  and  pearls,  that  her  licad  seemed  to 
be  weighed  down  with  them,  while  a  piece  of  ermine, 
originally  intended,  perhaps,  as  a  cap,  appeared  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  great  square  plaster  that  fell  down  to  the 
hips.  Tne  white  and  red  paint  cmj)loyed  to  profu- 
^ion,  were  ill  applied  ;  their  eye-brows  were  hid  under 
one  or  two  black  lines,  while  their  teeth,  become 
black  by  smoaking,  and  an  universal  stoop  of  the 
shoulders,  occasioned  by  the  taylor-like  posture 
they  arc  accustomed  to  sit  in  from  their  infancy, 
iiKide  them  a})pcar  rather  disgusting  than  handsome, 
although  nature  seemed  actually  to  have  intended 
several  of  them  for  beauties. 

Notwithstandingourfaircountry  woman  had  already 
made  a  more  extensive  tour  than  the  most  adven- 
turous even  of  our  male  travellers  are  accustomed  to, 
yet  it  was  now  determined  to  visit  the  Greek  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Her  ladyship  accordingly  em- 
barked on  board  a  little  frigate,  called  the  Tarleton, 
of  fourteen  guns,  along  with  M.  de  Choiscul, 
who  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  port  of  Moudagnaj 
whence  he  was  to  |)roceed  to  the  hot-baths  of  Bursa. 

Enjoying  the  liiiest  weather,  in  the  finest  climate, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  they  sailed  along  the  islands 
called  the  Princes,  which  are  seven  miles  and  a  half 
jromthc  capital,  then  reached  the  promontory  of  Cape 
Bourboron,  and  luckily  escaped  fronj,  being  dashed 
ag.iinst   the  island   of  Marmora,  amidst  tremcL-dous 
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naked  rocks,  during  a  hard  gale,  that  succeeded  a 
hitherto  unclouded  sky.  Immediately  after  this  they 
surveyed  the  Trojan  shore,  and  deplored  Leander's 
fate  as  they  passed  the  Straits,  where  they  found  thq 
Capitan  Pacha  and  his  fleet,  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

After  saluting  the  admiral,  their  little  vessel  passed 
the  western  point  of  the  islands  of  Mitteline  and  Ip- 
sera  ;  that  of  Scio  was  seen  to  the  left,  while  to  thq 
right  appeared  Miconia  and  Dragonissa. 

At  Naxos,  where  they  landed,  they  beheld  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  con- 
templated the  fountain  where  the  forsaken  Ariadne 
was  discovered  by  the  god  of  wine,  as  she  wept  her 
lover's  flight.  Some  amusement  was  derived  from 
the  view  of  a  Naxiote  maiden,  about  to  become  q 
bride  ;  she  was  dressed  in  her  holiday  clothes,  which 
were  neither  decent  nor  tasteful  ;  a  short  shift  reach- 
ing to  her  knees,  served  as  a  petticoat ;  her  vest  was 
fantastic  beyond  conception,  pearls,  featherF,  and 
beads  being  all  sewed  on,  in  various  forms,  at -thq 
same  time,  that  two  wings,  like  those  of  a  butterfly, 
stuck  between  her  shoulders,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
strange  appcrirancej  while,  to  complete  the  whole,her 
bead  and  neck  were  adorned  with  gold  chains,  pearls, 
stones,  and  ribbands. 

In  the  small  island  ofAntiparos  were  discovered 
the  mouths  of  several  quarries,  *'of  that  famous  marble, 
of  which  had  I  possessed  a  fairy's  wand  I  would  have 
conveyed  large  blocks  to  England,  (says  her  ladyship) 
and  laid  them  at  ihc  feet  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Darner, 
whose  talent  for  sculpture  makes  her  as  distinguished 

in 
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in  that  ai^,  ns  in  every  other  which  she  has  chosen  to 
{)rofess,  though  her  modesty  has  concealed  much  from 
the  uorld." 

An  ass  led  hy  two  Greeks  conducted  our  bold  tra- 
veller to  the  celebrated  grotto,  into  which  she  was  the 
fwst  female*  who  had  ever  descended,  at  least  in  mo- 
dern times,  crawling  sometimes  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  holding  by  means  of  a  cord  fastened  to  the 
outside,  and  lighted  by  flambeaus,  carried  by  Greeks 
and  sailors,  unlil  she  had  reached  the  bottom,  v;hich 
is  exactly  three  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

"  riie  feeble  descriplion  my  pen  may  trace  of  this  famous  grotto 
I  must  defer  at  present  ;  I  yet  remember  with  pleasure  its  gloomy 
freshness,  and  the  sweet  spring  of  soft  water  we  found  in  one  corner 
of  it,  that  made  us  relish  our  cold  collation  with  much  pleasure. 
jNIv  patient  contemplation  of  objects,  which  the  silent  and  cold 
h:md  of  Time  only  can  produce,  was  very  favourable  to  the  artist 
who  was  taking  a  drawinjr  of  the  interior  of  the  grotto,  intended  for 
M.  de  Choiseul's  second  vqlume  of  hispublication,  Du  Voyage  Pif- 
tortsque  dc  la  Gnce,  where  I  am  to  be  seated  at  the  foot  of  what 
they  call  Le  Grand  Autel.  Would,  my  dear  and  honoured  friendf , 
}ou  had  been  sitting  by  my  side,  for,  I  fear,  no  pen  or  pencil  can  do 
justice  to  the  immensity  of  objects  I  saw,  nor  the  beauty  of  them." 

Having  reimbarked  on  board  the  yacht,  they  passed 
the  islands  of  Sippanto,    Milos,  Argentiora,  and  St. 

*  M.  de  Choiseul  expressed  himself  as  follows,  when  convcrsin"- 
at  Constantinople  about  the  plan  of  this  Grecian  tour  :  "  Jamais 
femme  n'a  dcsccndue  dans  la  grotte  d'Antiparos,  peu  d'hommes 
veulent  y  descendre ;  mais  vous,  Miladi  vous,  il  faut  absolument 
que  vous  y  cntricz.'' 

t  This  letter,  containing  the  description  of  the  grotto  of  Anti- 
paros,  is  addressed  to  the  Margrave  of  Brandebourg  Anspach  and 
Sarejlh. 

George 
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George  of  Arbora,  and  arrived  happily  in  the  Pirasan 
port,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Athens,  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  the  house  of  the  governor. 

After  contemplating  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  the  Janthorn  of  Diogenes,  the  remaining 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  behold- 
ing every  thing  worthy  of  notice,  our  bold  and  ac- 
complished traveller  took  her  leave  of 

*'  Those  seas,  where  Science  in  her  spring  appear'd. 
In  which  the  infancy  of  arts  was  rear'd  ; 
When  Poetry  was  in  the  bloom  cf  youth, 
And  Fiction  beautified  each  vulgar  truth." 

At  Smyrna  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  to  our- 
fair  countrywoman,  on  board  a  French  seventy-four 
gun  ship,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Lygondes> 
a  knight  of  Malta,  nearly  related  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  ;  here  also  her  ladyship  received  a  visit 
from  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  whom 
she  mistook  for  an  interpreter  ! 

After  this  she  took  her  departure  for  Constanti- 
nople, and  once  more  entered  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  the  French  ambassador.  But  her  stay  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  having  obtained  a  tchouadar,  or 
officer  of  honour^  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  journey.  Lady  Craven  purchas- 
ed a  German  carriage,  and  after  placing  it  on  board 
a  Greek  boat,  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Romelia, 
and  landed  in  the  bay  of  Agatopoly,  whence  she  sailed 
for  Varna.  Having  hired  arabats  for  her  servants  and 
baggage,  her  ladyship  set  out  in  her  own  carriage  for 
Silistiia,  whence  she  passed  on  to  Buccharest,  and  was 

eatertained 
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entertained  with  great  magnificence  there  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wallachia,  the  hitter  of  whom 
"  was  about  thirty,  with  a  very  handsome  face,  some- 
thing hkc  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  only  her  features 
and  countenance  had  more  softness,  and  her  skin  and 
hair  were  fairer." 

On  the  18th  of  July  1786  Lady  Craven  entered 
Hcrmanstadt,  an  imperial  town,  but  not  until  one  of 
the  carriages  of  her  retinue  had  been  broken  down, 
and  her  own  overturned.  An  old  grey-headed  major, 
who  had  commanded  a  little  fortress  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  thirty  years,  received  her  ladyship 
with  great  civilitv,  and  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  was  the  first  lady  he  had  cither  heard  of  or  seen 
passing  that  frontier  during  so  long  a  period. 

At  Vienna,  Prince  Kaunitz  treated  our  traveller 
with  his  accustomed  respect,  but  her  stay  this  time 
was  but  short,  as  she  was  anxious  to  repair  to  a  place 
still  more  dear  to  her.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  days 
residence,  her  ladyship  set  out  for  Anspach,  and  there 
once  more  beheld  the  prince,  afterwards  destined  to 
become  her  husband. 

This  event  was  not  far  off,  for  Lord  Craven  having 
died  September  26,  1791,.  her  ladyship  soon  after  be- 
came united  to  his  Serene  Highness  at  Lisbon.    Hav-        ' 
ing  no  issue  by  his   former  princess,  the  Margrave 
entered  into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  his  nearest     ^ 
male  heir,  Frederick  William  II.   in  consequence  of  "~J 
which  he  resigned  the  dominions  of  Anspach,  to  which 
he   had  succeeded  in  1757,   and  those  of  Eayrcuth, 
>yhieh  he  had  possessed  since  l/CJQ,  to  the  house  of 

Brandcnbourg. 
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Branderibourg:  A  princely  income,  in  addition  to 
all  bis  former  honours,  was  the  remuneration  he  re- 
ceived for  this  sacrifice  ;  but  the  chief  motive  which 
operated  upon  this  occasion  was  of  a  far  different  kind, 
for  by  this  exchange  his  Serene  Highness  was  enabled 
to  leave  Germany  and  reside  in  England.  He  ac- 
cordingly repaired  thither,  and  made  a  purchase  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Hammersmith, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Brandenburgh-house, 
where  the  gardens  have  been  laid  out  with  great  ele- 
gance; while  a  theatre  has  been  fitted  up,  in  which 
his  fair  and  accomplished  consort  is  accustomed  to  en- 
tertain select  parties  of  their  friends,  by  means  of 
dramas,  in  which  her  Serene  Highness  appears  at 
once  the  heroine  and  the  author. 

Neither  the  splendour  of  fortune  nor  of  titles 
can  induce  her  to  relax  from  those  studies,  which 
formed  her  amusement,  and  constituted  her  hap- 
piness at  a  former  period  of  her  life.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  (1802)  a  little  work,  entitled  "  The 
Soldier  of  Diercnstcin,orLove  and  Mercy, an  Austrian 
Story,"  was  printed  at  Newbury,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  family  occasionally  resides,  under 
her  own  immediate  inspection.  The  following  ad- 
dress, which  is  prefixed,  fully  proves  that  her  Serene 
Highness  is  feelingly  alive  to  literary  censure  : 

"   To  the  Auslrian  Eagle. 

"  O  thou  !  who  [)laced  by  the  poets  of  old  in  precedency  among 
the  wuiged  race,  as  the  Ernj)cror  is  among  sovereigns.  Generous 
bird  !  who  long  and  oft  extended  thy  expanded  wing  to  shelter  a 
dove  fiying  from  birds  of  prey,  accept  the  i'ollowing  romance  as  a 
small  tribute  of  gratitude,  employ  thy  tremendous  beak  and  talons 

against 
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against  the  critics  that  would  tear  it  to  pieces  ;  so  shall  each  Aus- 
trian hero  emulate  the  Soldier  of  Diercnstein  ;  the  Danube's  beau- 
teous shores  be  the  Muse's  favourite  haunt  j  and  the  Eagle  still  be 
the  favourite  bird  of  Jove." 

This  little  work,  which  is  novel  of  its  kind,  is  di- 
vided into  stanzas,  instead  of  chapters,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  whole  assumes  somewhat  of  the 
dramatic  form.  The  hero,  whose  name  is  Leonardo, 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  common  soldier  in  the 
Duke  of  Austria's  army,  and  we  are  told  "  that  he 
astonished  and  charmed  the  foe  by  the  mercy  he 
evinced  in  conquest ;  but  his  uplifted  sword  was  drop- 
ped to  earth  when,  kneeling,  the  vanquished  sued 
for  mercy." 

This  youth,  who  had  served  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  ranks,  proves  to  be  the  son  of  the  prince, 
by  the  daughter  of  his  gamekeeper,  in  whose  army  he 
had  been  employed,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  ad- 
ventures, absolutely  nqcessary  for  the  chief  person  in 
a  romance,  he  is  acknowledged  by  his  father,  beholds 
his  enraptured  mother,  and  becomes  united  to  his 
charming  Maude.  The  moral  is  to  be  found  on  '•'  the 
banner  of  Leonardo,  where  was  represented  two  doves 
tearing  a  spider's  web,  to  let  an  entangled  fly  escape  : 
the  motto  was.  Love  and  mercy." 

The  following  is  the  most  correct  list  we  have  been 

able  to  obtain  of  her  Serene  Highness's  works  : 

I.  Poetry. 
A  variety  of  original  poetry  has  been  occasionally  written  by  the 
Margravine,  but  never  collected  or  regularly  published  ;  such  as, 
1.  Verses  addressed  to  her  heart;  2.  The  Nabob,  a  fable;  3.  An  Epi- 
taph onMr.Jcnner;  4.  A  Reply  to  a  compliment  of  Lord  Orford; 
and  a  variety  of  Prolojues,  Epilogues,  Sec. 

C.  Drama, 
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2.  Drama. 

1.  The  Sleep-walker,  a  comedy  ;  printed  at  the  Strawberry-liiil 
press,  in  1778. 

2.  The  Miniature  Picture,  a  comedy  ;  performed  at  Brury-lane 
in  1781. 

3.  Nurjad,  a  French  comedy,  in  three  acts;  printed  and  per- 
formed at  Anspach,  in  i  787. 

4.  Le  Deguisement ;  a  translation  of  Gibber's  comedy  of  "  Slic 
Would  and  SheV\ou)d  Not"  into  Krench,  and  acted  at  Anspach, 
on  which  occasion  Lady  Craven  appeared  in  the  character  of  ilip- 
polita. 

5.  The  Silver  Tankard,  a  musical  farce  ;  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  i»-the  summer  of  178 1. 

3.  Travels. 
A  Journey  through  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople  ;  in  a  series 
of  letters.    4to.    1789. 

4.   Novels. 

1.  Modern  Anecdotes  of  the  antient  Family  of  the  Kinkvcrvan- 
kots-darsprakengotchderns,  a  tale  for  Christmas  ;  dedicated  to  the 
Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Lord  Orford. 

2.  The  Soldier  of  Dierenstein. 
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ATTENTION  as  well  as  exertion  are  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  eminence  in  any  profession  ;  and 
this  maxim  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  In  consequence  of  these  the  military  man 
may  expect  to  obtain  promotion,  which  will  secure  to 
him  honours  and  wealth  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  offer  to 
the  public  the  following  account,  as  an  example  and 
a  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  unremitting  industry, 
when  accompanied  by  a  conduct  guided  by  sagacity, 
and  inspired  by  prudence. 

General  Sir  David  Dundas  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 

of 
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of  the  family  ofDundasof  Diindas,  which  claims  the 
rank  of  chief  of  the  name.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
ill  Edinhiirgh,  and  had  several  children  besides  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  who  was  born  about  the  year 
1737.  By  the  mother's  side,  Sir  David  Dundas  is 
cousin  to  Lord  Melville.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  on  his  military  career,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  uncle,  General  David  Watson,  quarter-master- 
general  under  his  Royal  Highness  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland.*  This  officer  was  an  able  engineer; 
he  ni;ule  a  survey  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
phmncd  and  inspected  the  military  road  through  it, 
now  so  justly  renowned.  To  this  relation  young 
Dundas  was  ap.pointed  an  assistant,  and  had  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  having  for  his  coadjutor  the  cele- 
brated William  Roy,  since  quarter-master-general  in 
Great  Britain.  As  Roy  was  skilled  in  mathematics,  it 
may  besu[)posed  that  Dundas  derived  much  informa- 
tion from  such  a  colleague  -■}- 


*  He  was  colonel  of  the  sixty -third  regiment,  and  died  in  1760. 

t  This  gentleman  also  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  entered 
into  the  enj^incers  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  for  in  January  1756 
\vc  find  him  a  Lieutenant  in  that  corps.  He  served  durinij  the  war 
on  the  continent,  nnd  in  July  ijCz  \>as  appointed  deputy  quar- 
tcr-master-general  in  Scotland,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  ilie  army,  tie  rose  in  the  service  to  be  a  lieutenant-general, 
quarter-master-general,  and  colonel  of  the  thirtieth  regiment  of  foot. 
General  Roy  died  in  1786,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  lungs,  being  subject  to  a  constitutional  catarrh,  to 
relieve  which  he  passed  the  winter  previously  to  that  event  in  the 
mild  climate  of  Lisbon. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  literary  and  mathematical  talents,  and 
was  employed  by  government  to  continue  the  trigonometrical  ad- 

m^easurcment 
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To  his  appointment  in  the  quarter-master-general's 
department,  was  afterv/ards  added  a  commission  in  the 
engineers,  his  lieutenancy  bearing  date  the  3d  of  Ja- 
nuary 17 50.  His  uncle  was  at  this  time  the  senior 
captain  of  the  corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army. 

In  1759,  when  Colonel  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord 
Heathfield,  obtained  a  letter  of  service  to  raise  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  called  at  that  time  the  first  light 
dragoons,  and  since  his  Majesty's,  or  fifteenth  regi- 
ment, Lieutenant  Dandas  was  promoted  to  a  troop 
in  it.  With  that  gallant  corps,  which  has  repeatedly 
distingifished  itself  wherever  employed,  he  embarked 

measurement  of  the  clista^ce  betwixt  the  two  observatories  of 
Greenwich  and  Paris,  which  the  French  had  ascertnined  us  far  as 
Calais^  General  Roy  commenced  his  operations  at  Dover.  The 
result,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Roya-l, 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  Some  years  prior  to  his  death 
he  j)ublished  a  very  ingenious  work  on  the  "  Military  Antiquities 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain." 

General  Dundas,  to  whom  by  will,  as  we  have  heard,  he  left  a 
legacy,  was  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  him.  As  a 
proof  of  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  General  Roy's  literary 
talents,  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  his  "  Outline  of  the 
Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  in  Germany,  from  1756  to  1763," 
annexed  to  his  "  Principles  of  Military  Movements,"  of  which 
work  more  will  be  said  in  the  following  pages  : 

"For  much  information  and  many  circumstances  contained  in  ihig 
jclition,  I  must  here  express  my  acknowledgements  to  my  friend 
Major-general  Roy,  and  most  truly  regret  that  one  so  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  scene  of  operations?,  and  possessed  of  the  most 
ample  materials,  should  never  have  given  to  the  world  a  detailed 
history  of  that  war,  through  the  whole  of  which  he  served,  and 
which  he  is  so  well  enabled  to  investigate.'' 

fof 
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for  Germany,  and  on  Colonol  Elliot's  being  put  on 
ihc  staff  in  that  country,  he  acted  as  his  aid-dc-camp. 

When  the  British  cabinet  determined  upon  adopt- 
ing;  the  plans  of  ihc  great  Lord  Chatham,  by  attacking 
the  Spanish  foreign  settlements,  among  which  the 
Havannah  was  the  principal,  General  Elliot  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff,  under  the  command  of  that  ex- 
cellent officer  the  Earl  of  Albemarle j  who  was  recom- 
mended for  this  important  expedition  by  his  Royal 
Highness  William  Duke  of  Cumberland.  With 
General  Elliot  Captain  Dundas  embarked  as  his  aid- 
(U"-eanip.  After  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  1702,  he  returned  with  the  general  to  England^ 
and  remained  as  aid-de-camp  till  he  received  the  ma- 
jority of  the  fifteenth  dragoons,  on  the  28th  of  May 
1770.  j-'rom  that  corps  he  was  promoted  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of  the  second  regiment  of  horsey  on 
the  Irish  establishment,  now  the  fifth  dragoon  guards, 
wiiiL'h  he  immediately  joined. 

Although  General  Watson  was  far  from  being  rich, 
and  had  a  natural  son  to  provide  for,  the  nephew  was 
much  indebted  to  the  fivour  and  patronage  of  his 
uncle's  military  and  ministerial  friends.  Through 
them  he  procured  a  staff  appointment  in  Ireland,  as 
quartcr-master-general,  and  by  the  same  interest,  at 
the  castle- of  DubliUj  he  obtained  leave  to  sell  his 
commission  in  the  horse,  by  which  he  realized  a  con- 
siderable sum,  while  he  v;as  allov»-ed,  at  the  same  time, 
to  retain  his  rank  in  the  jumy.  This  extraordinary 
favour  is  not  without  precedent  in  that  kingdom  ;  but 
from  the  excellent  regulations  of  his  Royal  Highness 
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the  present  Commander  in  Chief,  we  trust  it  will 
never  again  be  permitted.  The  staif-appointmcnt  he 
also  kept,  and  some  time  after  exchanged  it  for  the 
adjutant-generalship,  which  perhaps  he  was  better 
adapted  for  by  his  tactical  pursuits.  In  February 
1781  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  appointment. 

Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  great  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia  (to  whom  all  nations  are  more  or  less 
indebted  for  the  discipline  of  their  armies)  having  or- 
dered a  grand  review  of  the  whole  of  his  forces,  the 
curiosity  and  attentron  of  military  men  were  excited 
by  the  preparations  for  so  splendid  an  exhibition.  Co- 
lonel Dundas  applied  for  leave  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion;  which  being  granted,  be  repaired  to  the 
plains  of  Potsdam,  and  there,  as  may  well  be  suppos- 
ed, laid  the  foundation  of  his  system  of  discipline,  to 
be  afterwards  matured  and  digested  by  deliberate  ob- 
servation ami  diligent  consideration.  This  journey, 
moreover,  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
German  language,  so  useful  to  an  officer,  and  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  military  etiquette  and 
interior  occonomy  of  an  army;  qualifications  highly 
proper  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  service  of  his  country. 

On  his  return,  the  leisure  hours  from  his  stafi- 
appointment  were  employed  in  arranging  his  system 
of  tactics  for  the  press,  from  which  it  issued  in  1788, 
in  one  volume  quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  Principles 
of  Military  Movements  chiefly  applicable  to  Infantry." 
In  the  compilation  of  this  work  he   has  borrowed 

largely 
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lafp^ely  from  the  two  following  excellent  publications  i 
"  Essdi  ih  Taciique,  par  M.  Gulhert^^  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  France  ;  a  very  indifFerent  translation 
of  whose  work  was  published  in  this  country  a  few 
years  ago:  the  other  is,  "  Elernents  of  Tactics  for  the 
Prussian  Infantry,  by  General  Saldern;"  this  Iws  been 
ably  tninsiated  by  Professor  Landmann,  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Woolwich. 

Simplicity  and  generality  of  principle  are  the  dis* 
tinguishing  features  of  the  great  Frederick's  military 
system.  Columns  to  the  front  or  in  echeUon\  accu- 
rate marching  in  line  for  his  infantry;  and  rapid  move- 
ments for  the  cavalry,  were  the  principal  traits  of  it. 
When  he  moved,  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  strong  ad- 
vanced guard,  behind  which  his  troops,  formed  into 
columns,  were  collected  and  combined.  One  part 
of  the  army  was  strengthened  by  reserves,  or  the 
guard  abovemcntioned,  and  the  rest  of  his  line  refused. 
To  gain  the  enemy's  flank  was  a  desirable  manoeuvre, 
and  by  these  means  he  also  acted  with  superiority, 
though  perhaps  in  numbers  he  was  much  inferior. 

In  April  1790  Colonel  Dundas  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  appointed  colonel  to 
the  twenty-second  regiment  of  infantry  on  the  2d  of 
April  of  the  following  year,  on  which  he  gave  up  the 
adjutant-generalship  of  Ireland. 

His  Majesty,  to  whom  General  Dundas  had  dedi- 
cated his  work,  having  been  pleased  to  approve  of  it, 
directed  it  to  be  arranged  and  adapted  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  in  June  179*2.  It  was  accordingly  printed, 
under  the  title  of  ''  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 

S  2  Formations, 
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Formations,  Field-exercise,  and  Movements  oi'  h'\& 
M;ijesty's  Forces  ;"  with  an  injunction  that  this  sys- 
tem should  "be  strictly  followed  and  adhered  to, 
without  any  deviation  whatsoever;  and  such  orders 
before  given  as  are  found  to  interfere  with,  or  coun- 
teract their  effect  and  operation,  arc  to  be  considered 
as  hereby  cancelled  and  annulled.*" 

The  principles  on  v\diich  these  regulations  were 
formed,  are  in  marching  to  preserve  just  distances, 
particularly  the  leading  of  divisions,  on  which  every 
movement  depends,  forming  good  lines,  changing 
fronts  by  echelloiL  movements  ,whceling  by  divisions 
from  column,  and  at  all  times  marohing  either  in  ordi- 
nary or  quick  time  by  cadcnccd  stcp'^. 

A  late  writer,  to  whom  the  army  is  much  indebted 
for  the  elucidation  of  General  Dnndas's  work,  says, 
"  That  till  these  Rules  and  Regulations  were  pub- 
lished and  directed  to  be  followed,  we  never  had  any 
general  system  of  discipline  ordered  by  authority  to 
be  implicitly  complied  with  ;  on  the  contrary,  (a  few 
review-regulations  excepted)  every  commantler  in 
chief,  or  officer  commanding  a  corps,  adopted  or  in- 
vented such  manoeuvres  as  were  thought  proper. 
Neither  was  the  manual  exercise  the  same  in  all  regi- 
ments, nor  marching  in  slow  and  quick  time  properly 
regulated;  the  consequences  of  which  were,  that  when 
two  or  three  regiments  met  in  the  same  garrison  or 
camp,  rhey  could  not  act  in  brigade  or  line,  till  the 

*  See  the  order,  signed  Williurn  F.iwcett,  ndjutunt-gencral, 
dated  June  i,  1792,- prefixed  to  the  "  Rules  and  Rcgu'ations. " 

general 
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pcnrni?  ofFiixr  romrn:inclln<^  established  a  temporary 
•^.luifonn  svsleii)."* 

Utiirorm,  howev'cr,  ns  this  system  of  tncties  is,  yet 
it  vv.'is  l;ir  fVom  mcctinc^  with  the  approbation  of  mili- 
t.irv  uuTi  in  p:encral,  when  first  i^romiiloated.  Some 
ihoiiirht  the  niancruvres  were  too  complex,  and  others 
that  they  were  not  suflieientlv  explained.  I'o  ob- 
viate these,  C;qUain  Reide  published  the  work  just 
aMuded  t-i,  his  intentions,  to  use  liis  own  words,  being 
*'  to  shew  the  jivineiples  on  whieli  the  present  system 
ot"t:irlies  is  formed  in  a  j)lain  and  j)ers|)iruous  point 
(»f  view,  as  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  book  published 
by  authority  are  not  sufficiently  explanatory,  tending 
sometimes  rather  to  eonfuse  than  elucidate."! 

Tlie  "  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Cavalry"  were 
also  planned  by  General  Dundas;  so  that  the  army 
has  been  more  indebted  to  this  oftlcer  than  anv  other 
from  the  da\s  of  General  Bland  (who  published  the 
liist  regular  svstem  in  our  lan'^nag'c)  down  to  the 
puseiit  time.  General  Dundas s  original  work  on 
"  Mibtary  MovenitMits"  is  now  out  of  print;  but  the 
'*  Rules  and  Regulations"  arc  in  the  hands  of  every 


•  Reic'.e's  irt;aisc  on  the  "  Duty  of  Infantry  Olficers,  anii  the 
jirfsent  Systoin  <;f  Biiti.sh  Mih"t;'.iy  Discipline,"  pages  2  and  3. 

t  Hcido's  tn-atise  on  "  Mi'itary  Discij)line,''  pages  4  and  5. 
Thi«  trcali-;e  met  uith  a  very  favourable  reception  from  the  army; 
and  it  isperh;\ps  not  «:'.yini,f  too  much,  that  the  system  is  much  in- 
(^U'bted  to  his  ex[)lanatiun  for  its  now  being  so  well  understgod. 
'J  h;s  has  induced  a  number  of  oliiccrs  during  the  late  war  to  at- 
tempt similar  works,  hut,  on  an  attcnti\c  i)erusal,  they  all  are  bor- 
rowed from  that  gentleman's.  Among  the  principal  are,  Russel, 
Dickcnsoxi,  Smirke,  pominicus.  Hood,  3:c. 

S  3  person. 
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person,  having  gone  through  several  editions,  and 
being  sold  publicly. 

On  the   commencement  of  the  late  war  General 
Dandas  was  put  on  the  staff,  and  in  the  autumn   of 
T793  he  was  sent  to  command  a  body  of  troops  at 
Toulon.     While  we  were  in  possession  of  that  place, 
it  was  determined  by  Admiral  Lord   Hood   and  Ge- 
neral O'Hara,  who  had  joined  the  army  there  from 
Gibraltar,  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  heights  of 
Arenes,  on  which  they  had  erected  a  battery  of  heavy 
cannon,  and   from  whence   Bonaparte   (the    present 
chief  consul),  who  commanded  it,  annoyed  the  town 
and  citadel  exceedingly.     For  this  service  General 
Dundas  was  selected,  having  under  his  command  two 
thousand  three  hundred  British  and  allies.     The  ap- 
proaches to  the  French  lines  were  very  strong  and 
intricate  ;   he  had  a  bridge  to  cross,  to  march  through 
olive-plantations,  and  ascend  a  hill  cut  in  vincrterraces; 
yet,  under  nil  these  disadvantages,  he  succeeded  in 
taking  the  battery,  on  the  20th  of  November.     The 
French,  however,  who  were  very  strong,  attacked  the 
assailants  and  dispossessed  them  of  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  General  Dundas  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
the  town.     Governor  O'Hara,  who  had  promised  Lord 
Hood  not  to  go  out  of  the  lines,  thinking  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  ventured  too  far,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

As  Toulon  was  found  untenable,  from  the  heights 
being  in  possession  of  the  republicans,  Lord  Hood 
judged  it  prudent  to  embark  the  troops  and  sail  for 
Corsica.     On  the  24th  of  January  1794  they  accord- 
ingly 
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nioly  left  the  bny  of  Hiercs,  when  tlicy  ronsistc  d  of 
the  rollowing  British  regiments:  second  battalion  of 
the  royals,  eleventh,  twenty-fifth,  thirlit--lh,  (jflicth, 
fifty-tirst,  and  sixty-ninth,  with  a  lx)dy  of  artillery, 
making  in  all  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
There  were  besides  sonic  Neapolitans,  emigrants,  &c. 
On  their  arrival  off  Corsica,  they  landed  to  {h.r  v.  est- 
vvawl  of  Mortella  Point,  and  look  possession  of  a 
height  that  overlooked  the  tower  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  was  immediately  invested  and  taken,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  on  the  lOlh  of  February. 

Some  diderenec  of  opinion,  it  is  said,  having  pre- 
vailed between  the  Admiral  and  the  General,  the 
latter  repaired  to  England,  and  was  afterwards  suc- 
recded  in  the  command  of  the  forces  by  the  Hon. 
Lieutenant-general  (the  late  Sir  Charles)  Stuart. 

Shortly  after  his  return  General  Dundas  was  sent 
to  the  continent,  to  serve  under  his  Royal  Highness 
tljc  Duke  of  York.  I'n  the  brilliant  action  of  tlie  lOlh 
of  May  1791,  at  Tournay,  General  Dundas  distin- 
gnisheii  himself  greatly,  louring  the  unfortunate 
retreat  through  Ilolland  he  bore  a  very  active  part, 
particularly  on  the  30th  of  December,  in  taking  Tuyl, 
where  the  French  were  strongly  posted.  To  arrive 
at  this  town,  it  wa.s  necessary  to  proceed  along  a  road 
Ihmkcd  by  a  number  of  batteries,  planted  on  the  isle 
Jiommel,  while  the  place  itself  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  abbalis.  All  these  obstacles  were  surmounted, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  the  re- 
j)ublicans,  they  were  forced  fro!ii  their  pests,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  river  Waal  with  great  loss  of  men 

S  4  and 
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and  cannon.     On  the  8th  of  January  following  he  was 
.igain  successful,  near  Buern,  when  part  of  his  brigade, 
under  Lord  Cathcartjdrovccight  hundred  of  the  enemy 
before  them  with  great  slaughter.     On  General  Ilar- 
court's  return  to  England,  the  cojnmand  of  the  rernains 
of  the   British  army  devolved  on    General   Dundas, 
and   in   consequence  of  the  seventy  of  the  weather 
the  allies  now  quitted  the  Dutch  territory.     He  after- 
wards fixed   his   hcadrquarters  at    Delmenhorst   and 
Rethen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bremen,  rather  than 
in  that  city,  where  the  morals  of  the  younger  officers 
might  be  exposed  to  temptations;   though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  police  of  Bremen  may  vie  with  that 
of  any  city  in  Europe  in  point  of  regularity,  and  the 
preservation  of  good  order.     The  gallant  remnant  of 
the  British  army  at  length  embarked,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  creek  near  Bremcrlcb.e,  on  the  I4th  of  April,  and 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  sail, 
cleared  the  Wcser  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
General  Dundas  returned  to  England. 

In    December    l/Qo    he   was   removed    from    the 
command  of  the  twenty-second   foot  to  that  of  the 
seventh   dragoons.     Ele  was  also  appointed  governor 
of  Languard-fort.     On   the  resignation  of  General 
Morrison,  from  ill  health,  General  Dundas  was   norj 
minated   quarter-master-general  of  the  British  armyj 
in  1797.    General  Morrison  had  held  this  office  forj 
^'lirty  years,  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  allow  ibej 
veteran  five  pounds  ^o-  cfian  for  life,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  in  1799- 

V^'^hen  the  army  embarked  for  an  expedition  to 

Hpllandj 
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Holland,  in  17pp,  Dundas  was  one  of  the  ecncral 
oflic-ers  selected  by  his  Royal  Hicrhness  ihc  Coin- 
iTiaiidcr  in  Chief,  and  in  all  tlie  principal  eniragr- 
incnts  in  that  stronii;  country  he  hud  his  full  share, 
particularly  those  of  Bergen  and  Alkniaar,  on  the  2(1 
and  6th  of  October.  With  respect  to  the  llrst  men- 
tioned, his  Roynl  Highness,  in  his  official  dispatches 
to  government,  says,  "  The  {)()ints  where  this  well- 
fought  action  was  principally  contesterl,were  sustained 
by  the  British  columns  under  those  highly  distin- 
guished officers  General  Sir  Kali)h  Abcrcrotiibic  and 
Lieutenant-general  Dundas,  whose  exertions,  as  well 
as  the  gallantry  of  the  brave  troops  they  led,  cannot 
have  been  siirpassed  by  any  former  instances  ot  Bri- 
tish valour," 

On  the  return  of  the  army  from  this  fruitless  expc- 
(flilion,  General  Dundas  continued  on  thestaffitill  the 
peace  ot  Aiijiens,  when  the  present  minister  thought 
he  acted  right  in  reducing  the  finest  and  best  military 
^establishment  that  this  country  ever  beheld,  and 
which,  from  the  attention  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  the  former  administration, 
was  not  ordy  calculated  to  repel  all  attacks  on  the 
Biitish  empire,  but  to  act  with  vigour  and  success 
agiinst  our  enemies.  It  is  neetiless  to  remark  how 
much  such  an  army  is  now  wanted. 

Prior  to  that  event,  and  on  the  death  of  the  ever-to- 
be-lamentedSir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie,  General  Dundas 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  second  orNortli 
British  dragoons,  a  corps  uhieh,  as  long  as  tlic  deeds 
ol  British  cavalry  are  menliop.ed,  will  be  he'd  in  the 

highest 
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highest  point  of  view.  He  also  succeeded  Iiim  in  the 
government  of  Forts  George  and  Augustus,  in  North 
Britain. 

In  the  sun:imer  of  1  801  he  was  second  in  command 
under  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  grand  army 
which  was  formed  on  Bagshot-healh,  where  near 
twenty-five  thousand  men  were  assembled.  General 
Dundas  took  uncommon  pains  in  disciplining  this  fine 
army,  by  having  it  out  twice  a  day.  His  Majesty 
and  the  Koyal  Family,  when  it  was  reviewed,  gave 
him  the  highest  praise  for  his  exertions. 

On  the  J  2th  of  March  this  year  (1803)  he  resign- 
ed the  quarter-master-gencralship,  and  was  put  on  the 
staff,  as  second  in  command  under  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  13uke  of  York.  Flis  Majesty  was  pleased 
also,  as  a  particular  mark  of  his  royal  regard,  to  invest 
him  with  the  ribband  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  and  on 
the  1st  of  June  he,  with  many  of  the  knights,  was  in- 
stalled in  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chypel.  A  grand 
ball  and  supper  was  given  at  Ranelagh  on  the  third 
of  the  same  month,  which  cost  the  junior  knights 
seven  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  David  Dundas  is  destined  to  command  a  grand 
camp  to  be  formed  on  Coxheath,  and  kept  ready  to 
act,  if  the  French  should  attempt  an  invasion.  The 
stafFof  this  country  at  present  consists  of  one  general, 
ten  lieutenant-generals,  and  thirty-six  major-generals. 
Sir  David  Pundas  commands  as  general  in  the  field. 


MR, 
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MR.  RICHARD  G^)UGIT. 

THIS  gentleman  has  long  been  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  rcsciirches  and  writings  as  an  antiquary. 

The  family  froni  which  Mr.  Goiigh  is  descended, 
the  Goiighs  of  Wales,  extend  their  line  no  further 
back  than  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  though  others  of 
the  name,  and  connected  with  the  family,  occur  a;^ 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Sir  Matthew  Gough, 
with  whose  father,  Innerth  or  John,  the  pedigree 
begins,  hisving  passed  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the 
French  wars  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.  finished  it  in  Cade's 
rebellion,  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  in  July 
1450,  at  the  battle  of  London-bridge.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  instance  where  Mr.  Gough's  ancestors  have 
been  highly  distinguished  for  their  loyally. 

*'  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  during  his  troubles,  stopt  at  Wol- 
verhampton, where  he  was  crttertained  by  Madam  St.  Andrew, 
who  was  either  sister  or  aunt  to  Mr.  Henry  Cough,  ami  that  gen- 
tleman ventured  to  accommodate  their  Royal  Highnesses  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales  and  James  Duke  of  York.  An  antient  tenement 
still  remains  at  Wolverhampton,  where  these  princely  guests  re- 
sided, A  subscription  being  set  on  loot  to  aid  the  exigencies  of 
the  royal  cause,  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  contributed  according 
to  their  ability;  but  the  most  amj)le  supjjly  was  expected  from 
Mr.  Gough,  whose  loyalty  was  as  eminent  as  his  fortune  was  su- 
perior, when,  to  the  great  surprise  and  disaiipointment  of  every 
one,  he  refused  any  assistance,  though  strongly  urged  by  the. 
king's  commissioners,  who  retired  in  disgust  and  chagrin.  When 
night  approached,  putting  on  his  hut  and  cloak,  Mr.  Gough  went 
secretly  and  solicited  a  private  audience  of  his  majesty.  This  ap- 
pearing an  extraordinary  rcqu(.st,  the  dangerous  circumstances  of 
the  times  considered,  the  lord  in  waiting  \\i?hed  to  know  the  ob- 
ject of  the  rc(|urst,  with  an  o.ffcr  to  communicate  it  to  the  king. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gr-ugh  persisted  in  re;ectinj^  this  ofTcr,  and  after  much  interi- 
legation  obtaii;fd  admission  to  the  royal  presence.  He  then  drew 
from  his  cloak  a  piirte,  containing  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  pre- 
senting it  with  due  respect,  said,  "  M;iy  it  j)lea?e  yonr  majesty  to 
accept  this,  it  is  all  the  cash  I  have  by  me,  or  J  would  have  brought 
more."  The  gift  was  so  acce[itnbie  to  the  king,  that  an  offer  of 
knighthood  was  made  to  Mr.  Gough  ;  but  this  loyal  subject,  h:,v- 
ing  no  other  \Iew  than  to  serve  his  sovereign,  declined  this  honour, 
which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  his  grandson,  Henry  of  Perry- 
hall,  when  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  and  had 
mention  made  of  the  loyalty  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  presumed  these 
services  were  not  forgotten  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  Sir 
Henry  obtained  for  two  of  his  sons,  while  very  young,  the  places 
of  page  to  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester."  See  S/iarv^s 
Uistortf  of  SinlToff'shirc,  Vul.  I L  page  i.  to  which  this  memoir  has 
considerable  obligations. 

Mr.  Gough's  father  was   Harry  Goiigh,  Esq.  fifih 
Fon  of  Sir  Harry  Gough,  of  Perry-hall,  and  was  born 
April  2,   lOsl.      When  only  eleven  years  of  age  he 
went  with   Sir  Richard    Gongh,  his  uncle,  to  China, 
kept  all  his  accotmts,  and  was  called  by  the  Chinesp 
Ami 'ivJhwg,  iho.  tvhhe-haired  boy.     In   1707  he  com- 
manded the  ship  Strcatham,  in  which   he   continued 
ei"ht  years,  and  wiih  equal  ability  and  integrity  ac- 
quired a  decent  competency,  the  result  of  many  hardr 
ships  and  voyages   in  the  service   of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  which  his  whole  life  was  devoted  while 
he  presided  among  their  directors,  being  elected  on^ 
in  1731,  if  not  sooner.     From    1734  to  his   death, 
which   happened  July    13,  1751,   he   represented   in 
parllam.ent  the  borough   of  Bramber,  in  Sussex,  and 
enjoved  the  confidence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole :  whose 
measures  he  so  firmly  supported,  as  not  only  to  hurt 
his  health  by  attendance  on  the  long  and  late  debates 

during 
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tlurihg  the  opposition  to  that  minister,  but  was  often 
known  to  nttcnd  the  house  witli  a  fit  of  the  gout  com- 
ing on  him. 

IJis  son  Rirhanl,  the  subjcet  of  our  memoir,  was 
horn  October  21,  J  735,  in  a  large  house  in  Win- 
chester-street London,  on  a  site  peculiarly  calculatcil 
for  the  birth  of  an  antiquary,  that  of  tlic  monastery  of 
Augustine-friars  toundcd  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Karl  of  IJerelbrd  and  Essex,  in  1253.  At  the  time 
of  the  dissolution,  the  house,  cloister  and  garden  of 
the  Augustines  were  granted  by  the  crown  to  William 
Lord  Si.  John,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
who  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  the  very  spot, 
part  of  which  remains,  the  rest  is  occupied  by  later 
dwellings,  and  among  them  stands  the  house  allud- 
ed to. 

Mr.  Gough's  jjarcnts  were  dissenters,  and  their  son 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin  at  home,  under 
the  tuition  of  a  iVIr.  'Barnewitz,  a  Courlander,  who 
taught  at  the  same  time  the  sons  of  several  eminent 
merchants  in  the  city  ;  on  his  death  Mr.  Gough  was 
committed  to  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Roger 
Pickering,  one  of  tlie  most  learned,  most  imprudent, 
and  most  illtreated  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  his 
time.  On  his  death.  May  IS,  1755,  Mr.  Gough 
iinlshcd  his  Greek  studies  under  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer, 
the  friend  and  literary  contemporary  of  Johnson. 

After  his  father's  death,  in  July  1732,  he  was  ad- 
mitted fellow-commoner  of  BenctCollege, Cambridge, 
where  his  relations,  Sir  Hcniy  Gough  and  his  brother 
John,  had  before  studied  under  Dr.  Mawson,  after- 
wards 
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wards  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Ely.  Benet  had  pe- 
culiar attractions  for  a  mind  like  Mr.  Gough's  ;  it  had 
not  only  trained  the  great  Parker  to  revive  the  study 
of  antiquity,  and  received  from  him  a  rich  donation 
of  curious  and  ancient  manuscripts;  but  had  educated 
Stukeley,  to  trace  our  antiquities  to  their  remotest 
origin.  The  college  tutor  in  1/52  was  Dr.  John 
Barnardiston,  afterwards  master.  His  private  tutor 
was  Mr.  John  Cott,  fellow  of  the  house,  who  died  at 
his  Rectory  of  Broxted,  Essex,  in  178I.  Under  the 
private  tuition  of  the  three  excellent  scholars  before- 
mentioned,  he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  classical  li- 
terature ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  his  con- 
nexion with  a  college,  eminent  for  producing  a  suc- 
cession of  British  antiquiuies,  ins])iicd  him  with  a 
strong  propensity  to  the  study  of  our  national  anti- 
quities. Here  was  first  planned  the  British  Topogra- 
phy, and  hence,  in  1756,  be  made  his  first  visit  to 
Croyland-abbey,  whence  his  career  of  antiquarian 
pursuits  literally  began.  Fiom  Cambridge  he  made 
his  first  excursions,  and  continued  these  pursuits 
every  year  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  taking 
notes,  which  on  his  return  were  digested  into  form. 

In  1768  Mr.  Gough  published  the  "  Anecdotes  of 
British  Topography"  in  a  single  quarto  volume.  At 
this  time  the  love  of  topographical  research  was 
daily  increasing  ;  and  the  outline  it  contained,  of  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  topographical  enquiries  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  gave  new  life  to  the  pur- 
suit. The  first  compiler  of  a  work  like  this  was  John 
Bagford,  who  furnished  Bishop  Gibson  with  the  list 
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punxcd  to  hrs  crlition  of  the  Britannia.  Bisliop 
Nicholson's  Historical  Libraries,  and  Dr.  Rawliiison's 
Enghsh  Topoij^raphcr,  had  of  course  become  greatly 
jiyincrfcct,  and  Mr.  Gough's  work  not  only  informed 
the  em-ions  what  lights  had  from  time  to  time  been 
thrown  on  our  topographical  antiquities,  but  enume- 
rated most  of  the  materials  which  had  been  collected, 
whether  in  print  or  manuscript.  This  work  was  im- 
proved in  two  volumes  of  the  same  size,  17S0,  and 
has  been  since  augmented  to  a  third,  ready  for  the 
press. 

The  year  before,  February  2(5,  1 7^7,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  drew  up 
their  history  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Ar- 
cha:!ologia,  in  1770.  In  1771?  by  the  partiality  of 
the  president.  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  he  was,  on  , 
the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  master  of  the  Tem- 
j)Ie,  nominated  director,  which  office  he  held  till  De- 
cetnber  12,  1797>  \vheri,  for  reasons  which  the  society 
can  best  explain,  he  quitted  it  altogether.  He  U'as 
chosen  F.R.S.  1773,  but  quitted  thatsociety  in  \79J' 
The  publication  of  the  Archa^ologia  he  superintended 
for  many  years,  and  in  the  different  volumes,  till  17 q6, 
are  various  articles  drawn  up  or  communicated  by 
him ;  his  last  paper  we  believe  was  read  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  January  26, 1 792, ''  On  the  Ana- 
logy between  certain  ancient  Monuments,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Archccologia,  1791. 
Beside  which,  the  different  communications  in  the 
two  latter  volumes  of  the  society's  *'  Fetusta  Monu- 
wfV.'A/,"  to  which  his  signatures  are   annexed;  {^rove 
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him  to  have  been  for  years  the  most  useful  and  liibo-^ 
rioLis  member  it  could  boast.  One  of  the  principal 
articles  in  the  last  volume,  1796,  is  Mr.  Gough's  ac- 
count of  the  great  loss  our  national  history  sustained 
by  the  destruction  of  Lord  Montague's  house  at 
Cowdrav,  in  Sussex* 

In  1767  he  opened  a  correspondence,  mostly  un* 
der  the  signature  of  D.  H.  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine •  and  on  the  death  of  his  fellow- collegian^  Mr* 
Duncombe,  in  ]786,  he  occasionally  con)municatcd 
reviews  of  literary  publications,  in  which  he  has  con- 
stantly evinced  a  mind  deeply  impressed  v/ith  a  sense 
of  the  excellence  and  happiness  of  the  English  con- 
stitution both  in  church  and  state. 

In  1774  he  entered  into  a  niatrimonial  connection 
with  a  lady  whose  maiden  name  was  Hall  \  and  re- 
tired principally  to  Entield,  the  property  at  which  his 
father  purchased  in  1723.  Here  he  added  to  the  flimily 
mansion  an  extensive  Hbrary,  which  contains  at  the 
present  moment  the  richest  museum  of  topography  in 
the  kingdom. 

In  1773  he  formed  the  design  of  a  new  edition  of 
*'  Camden's  Britannia."  For  twenty  summers  he  had 
amused  himself  with  taking  notes  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  at  last  of  Scotland,  at  first  with  no 
higher  view  than  private  information,  or  perhaps  of 
communicating  them  to  the  public  in  some  such 
form  as  Dr.  Stukeley's  Itinerary,  or  that  of  the  local- 
antiquities  of  pirlicular  towns  or  districts  ;  but  tho 
mistakes  and  conciseness  of  preceding  editors  at  last 
encouraged   him  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Britannia ; 
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thn  translntion  and  enlargement  ofwliicli  occupied 
seven  years,  and  Mr.  Gongh  was  nine  more  attending 
it  through  the  press.  It  appeared  in  three  volumes 
folio,  17S9. 

About  the  same  time  the  design  was  formed  for 
Camden.  While  on  a  visit  at  Poole,  Mr.  Gough  heard 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  Mr.  Hutchins  laboured 
in  respect  to  his  History  of  Dorsetshire.  He  set  on 
foot  a  subscription,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing 
into  light  one  of  the  most  vrJuable  of  our  county 
iiistorics.  Mr.  Hutchiins  was  then  combating  the 
inHraiitics  of  age  and  gout,  and  Mr.  Gough  superin- 
lendctl  the  work  through  the  press,  whence  it  issued 
in  two  volumes  folio,  1774.  Its  author,  however, 
<rul  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  dying  June  21,  1773.^ 
But  his  daughter  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Bonibay, 
and  form  a  happy  connexion  with  a  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  been  Iqng  engaged.  Major  Bcllasis, 
who  in  grateful  return  to  the  memory  of  his  father- 
in-law,  in  l7Qn,  at  his  own  expence,  set  on  foot  a 
new  edition,  to  which  Mr.  Gough  cheerfully  contri- 
buted his  assistance  ;  and  the  two  first  volumes  are 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  world.  Except  Tho- 
mas's re-publication  of  Dugdalc's  Warwickshire,  and 
two  or  three  others  of  a  paltry  kind,  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  a  largc^county  history  attaining  a  second 
edition. 

In  the  snowy  season  of  177s  Mr.  Gough,  accom- 
panied by  the  late  Captain  Grose,  made  an  excursion 
into  Norfolk,  where,  having  already  purchased  the 
collections  of  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  with  the  assistance 
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of  the  captain's  pencil,  he  made  preparations  for  an 
improved  history  of  Thetford,  1779;  '^^.o.  Having 
also  purchased  Vertue's  plates  of  the  medals,  coins, 
and  great  seals,  executed  by  the  celebrated  Simon, 
he  gave  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  1780,  4to.  The 
same  year  he  not  only  assisted  Mr.  Nichols  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  royal  and  noble  wills,  but  wrote 
the  preface;  and  soon  after  superintended  the  printing 
of  Dr.  Nash's  Collections  for  Worcestershire.  About 
this  time,  too,  Mr.  Nichols  published  his  "  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britdnmca^''  the  design  of  which  was 
both  suggested  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Gough  ;  and 
several  essays  bear  his  name,  particularly  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Edward  Row  Mores  ;  the  ReTiqu'ue 
Galt'ance\  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Spalding  ;  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Hawkvvood  ;  and  the 
.History  of  Croyland-Abbey." 

In  1785  Mr.  Gough  published  ''A  comparative 
View  of  the  ancient  Monuments  of  India,  particularly 
those  on  the  Island  of  Salset,  near  Bombay  j"  inwhich, 
with  considerable  industry,  he  threw  together  the 
narratives  of  travellers  of  different  nations. 

The  next  year  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
grand  work,  (collecting  the  materials  for  which  had 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  life)  entitled,  "Sepul- 
chral Monuments  of  Great  Britain."  The  second 
volume,  in  distinct  parts,  appeared  in  179^  and  1799' 
These  works  have  been  given  to  the  world,  in  which 
the  history  of  past  times,  the  familiar  manners  of  our 
ancestors,  and  the  progress  of  their  arts,  have  received 
such    accurate  and    copious  investigation.     In    the 
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introduction  to  the  first  volume  he  enters  on  a  large 
field  of  enquiry  ;  the  mode  of  interment,  and  corj. 
struction  of  monuments,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
*'that  which  is  now  practised  in  Europe  :  somewhat  of 
this  ground  he  again  goes  over  in  the  introduction  to 
the  second  ;  and  throughout  the  work  prodijces 
i)n)j)le  reason  for  inveighing  against  theravages  of  coii- 
(jucrors  ;  the  devastation  of  false  zeal  and  fanaticism  5 
the  depredations  of  ignorance,  interest,  and  false 
taste ;  the  defacements  of  the  white-washer's  brush, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  which,  beside 
the  ever-wasting  hand  of  Time,  have  all  contributed 
to  destroy  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  our  ances- 
tors. In  this  work  he  professes  to  have  neither  the 
ol)jcct,  the  plan,  nor  the  method  of  an  historian. 

"  Our  materials  (he  says)  are  different,  and  my  plan  adopts  only 
what  his  cxtliules;  great  events,  great  personages,  great  characterSj 
good  or  bad,  arc  all  that  lie  brings  upon  his  stage  ! 
"  I  talk  of  graves,  of  .worms  and  epitaphs 
And  that  small  portion  of  the  barren  earth 
That  serves  as  paste  and  covering  to  our  bones ! 
Mine  are  subjects  rejected  by  the  historian  to  the  end  of  each  reicrn, 
among  the  prodigies  that  distinguish  it;  yet  is  this  detail  not  un- 
interesting.    It  is  a  picture   of  private    mixed  with  public  life,  a 
subject  in  which  my  countrymen  have  been  anticipated  by  thcit 
neighbours." 

The  engravings  which  accompany  it  are  not  onl/ 
numerous  and  accurate,  but  splendid. 

In  1794  he  published  an  account  of  the  beautiful 
missal  presented  to  Henry  VI.  by  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  which  Mr.  Edwards,  bookseller  in  Pall-mall, 
purchased  at  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  salt,  and  still 
possesses;  and  has  throughout  assisted  in  the  copious, 
VvclUdircctcd;  and  accurate  History  of  Leicestershire. 
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Mr.  Gough's  last  work,  was  the  "History  and  Antf- 
quitics  of  Fleshy,  in  the  County  of  Essex  ;'*   London, 
1803,  4td.  which,  though  confined  to  the  history  of  a 
single  spot,  forms  collectively  a  mass  of  informatioft' 
lyhose  value  cannot  injustice  be  lowly  appreciated. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  perceive  Mr.  Gough  still  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  ancient  literature  ;  and  that  while. 
he  enjoys  that  independence  which  he  glories  in  pos- 
sessing as  his  inheritance,  he  continues  to  employ  it  in 
Bis  favourite  pursuit.  He  is  in  all  respects  pre-emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  j 
and  his  magnificent  work  upon  sepulchral  monuments 
has  already  convinced  the  world  that  he  possesses 
not  only  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance,  but 
an  ardour  which  no  expence  can  possibly  deter. 


EARL  OF  CARLISLE,  k.  s. 

IT  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  mingled 
with  pride,  that  we  behold  some  of  our  present  race  of 
nobility  cultivating  a  taste  for  composition,  and  devot- 
ing a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  Muses^  It  is  thus 
that  they  mutually  receive  from,  and  confer  honour  on 
letters,  and,  like  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  during  the  reign 
«>^Hem'y  VIII.  and  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in., 
the  classic  age  of  Anne,  contribute  to  exalt  their  own- 
fame,  without  diminishing  that  of  their  country. 

The  family  of  the  nobleman  whose  memoirs  are 
here  attempted  to  be  detailed,  was  ennobled  tovvards 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scon  after  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  the  first  patent  being  dated 
April  20,  l66l,  and  the  first  peer  called  to  the  upper 
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house,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Dacre,  Viscount 
Howard,  of  Morpeth.  Posterior  to  the  Kevolution,  a 
coronet  of  a  higher  order  was  appended  to  the  arms, 
and  if  we  arc  to  judge  from  their  wealth  and  alliances, 
their  claims  and  their  pretensions,  these  will  justify 
any  further  honour  which  may  be  either  in  the  powcy 
or  the  inclination  of  the  Sovereign  to  bestow. 

Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlifle,  Viscount  Ho- 
ward of  Morpeth,  Baron  Dacres,  and  a  knight  of  the 
most  noble  order  ofthe  garter,  was  born  May  28, 1748. 
As  he  was  intended  for  a  public  life,  his  lordship  was 
sent  early  to  that  famous  seminary  erected  by  the 
•'  ill-fa>cd  Henry,"*  where  so  many  of  our  noble 
youths  arc  educated.  At  Eton  College  he  became 
the  contemporary  of  many  men  who  have  attained 
cither  high  rank  or  great  celebrity;  of  Hare,  whose 
verses  were  appended  to  the  school-room,  on  account 
of  their  cKCcllence  ;  of  Fox,  whom  he  was  fated  to 
admire  "  crc  yet  in  manhood's  bloom,"  and  to  differ 
from  at  a  riper  age  ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
with  whom  he  has  ever  lived  in  habits  of  familiarity. 
It  was  here  too  that  his  lordship  first  saw,  and  formed 
a  particular  intimacy  with,  the  late  Mr.  Storer,t  the 
8on  of  an  eminent  planter  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
This  young  gentleman,  ingenuous,  engaging,  and  ac- 

*  Eton  College  was  founded  by  Henry  VJ.  in  1740: 
"  Let  softer  strains  ill-tated  Henry  mourn, 
And  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn." 

t  Mr.  Storer  on  his  death  became  the  benefactor  of  the  semi- 
nary which  he  had  adorned  while  living,  having  bequeathed  to  it 
•his  superb  collection  of  books  and  paintings. 
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com pli shed,  beloved  and  admired  by  all  his  school- 
fellows, engaged  the  attention,  and  rivettcd  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Morpeth  (by  which  title  the  earl 
was  known  during  his  father's  life-time),  and  they  bcr- 
came  th-e  Pylades  find  Orestes  of  Eton,  It  was  with 
such  companions  as  these  that  Lord  Carlisle  was  ac? 
customed  to  spend  his  egrly  days,  in  successive  study 
and  recreation  ;  it  was  along  with  them  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  classic  page,  under  the  eye  of  the  provost 
and  the  tutors,  or,  descending  to  humbler  occupa- 
tions, twirled  the  hoop,  navigated  the  funny,  manned 
the  gtlliey,  or  was  borne,  at  this  paradisaical  time  ot 
life,  "  naked  yet  not  ashamed,"  on  the  bosom  of  the 
silvery  flood  : 

"  Where  dancing  sun-beams  on  the  water  play'd. 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quiv'ring  shade." 

Here  too,  doubtless,  he  was  accustomed  at  time.^>  to 
diversify  his  amusements,  and  imitate  the  sportsmanj 
so  admirably  described  by  Pope  in  his  short  but  beau- 
tiful poem  of  Windsor  Forest  : 

"  In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quiv'ring  shade. 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead. 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  : 
With  looks  unmov'd,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  e3-es  the  dancing  cork,  and  bending  reed. 

'?  Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply, 
The  bright-ey'd  perch,  u-ith  fjns  of  Indian  dye  ; 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roH'd  ; 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bcdropp'd  with  gold; 
Swift  trouts,  diversifv'd  with  crimson  stains  ; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  oi'  the  wat'ry  plains." 

After 
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After  tlie  lapse  of  many  years,  the  writer  of  this 
article  accidentally  beheld  his  lordsliip  nearly  on  the 
s.ime  "  classic  spot,"  renewing  the  pastimes  of  his 
yonth,  anil  stealing  a  few  minutes  of  riper  age  from 
the  cares  of  the  world,  by  tlirowing  a  if/i/.nic  jly^  and 
endeavouring  to  entice  the  lusty  but  cautious  trout. 

It  was  here  too  that  he,  perhaps,  caught  the  insj)i- 
ralion  of  poetry,  and  might  have  fairly  exclaimed  : 

"  Fiiirt  in  these  ficlils  I  try  the  sylvan  strains, 
Nor  l)hish  to  sport  on  Wimlsor's  blissful  j)lains: 
Fair  Tl'.amcs  !   How  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring, 
V\"ijile  on  thy  banks  Sicilian  Muses  sing  ; 
Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play, 
And  Albion's  cliff's  resound  the  rural  lay." 

Perhaps,  also,  at  this  joyous  time  of  life,  he  did  not 
8Jng  unbid  : 

*'  \on  injussa  cnno  :   (e  nostra,  varc,  myricae, 

To  noinus  omne  cnnet  :   nee  Phccbo  gratior  ulla  est, 

()uam  sibi  qua;  vari  {)rxscripsit  pagina  nonicn.'* 

But  thc'tin)C  soon  arrived  v/hen  his  lordship  was 
<Icstined  tolcavelhis  retreat  of  the  Muses,and  tread  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.  Accordingly,  after  residing  the 
usual  time  there,  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  and 
made  the  grand  tour,  during  which,  although  he  must 
doubtless  have  admired  the  beauties  and  embellish- 
ments both  of  nature  and  art,  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  yet  he  doubtless  found  many  points  of  compa- 
rison, in  whi(;h  his  native  country  could  not  be  ri- 
valled, for  the  former  was  at  that  period  sunk  in  the 
apathy  of  superstition,  while  the  latter  languished 
beneath  the  honors  of  despotism. 

T  4  On 
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On  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle returned  to  England,  and  his  father  being  dead, 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  1769  :  about 
the  same  period,  although  not  a  peer  of  Scotland,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  thistle,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  gayest  noblemen  of  the  capitnl. 
Possessing  a  small  but  elegant  figure,  in  which  sym- 
metry was  happily  blended  with  agility  and  strength^ 
he  shone  one  of  the  meteors  of  fashion.  Elegant  in 
his  dress  and  manners,  with  his  green  ribband  across 
his  vest,  and  a  brilliant  star  sparkling  at  his  side,  he 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
court;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  person  was  deco- 
rated with  greater  care  and  more  exquisite  atten- 
tion than  any  other  beau  of  that  day. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  however,  but  the  fact 
is  no  less  singular  than  true,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  were  at  this  period  considered  as  two 
of  the  best  dressed  men  of  their  times  !  The  latter  is 
still  singularly  neat  and  appropriate  in  his  appearance; 
but  whoever  surveys  his  present  morning's  attire,  con- 
sisting of  a  plain  drab  or  mixcd-colonrcd  coat,  with 
his  horseman's  boots  and  round  hat  (for  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  alone  retains  the  triangular  one),  or  beholds 
his  old  school-fellow  Charles,  with  his  honest  shining 
countenance,  un  powdered,  *'unanointed,unannealed,'* 
will  be  apt  to  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  period  the 
Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  gay  world,  and  endeavoured 
long,  but  ineffectually,  to  introduce  the  foreign  fop- 
pery oiredheels.  But  the  intoxication  of  youth  soon 
yielded  in  both  to  maturer  counsels,  and  we  behold ' 
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them,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  dedicated  to  fa-r 
shion,  rcsuiiiiiig  the  original  bent  of  their  nature  and 
cdueation,  and  contending  in  the  lists  of  parliament 
(or  ihc  meed  of  fame,  and  the  prize  of  eloquence. 

On  entering  on  the  political  stage,  Lord  Carlisle 
looked  around  him  for  some  time  before  he  engaged 
in  the  eomI)at ;  for  during  the  •i'j///V/  of  ministerial 
juntos  tlKit  distinguished  this  period  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  and  in  some  measure  paralyzed  his  government, 
it  was  iicareely  possible  to  make  a  judicious  election. 
At  length,  however,  the  political  wheel  of  fortuncbe- 
c(nne  stationary,  and  Lord  North  was  not  only  placed 
on  the  apex,  but  appeared  to  be  the  only  premier  who 
had  enjoyed  the  fall  confidence  of  his  Sovereign  since 
the  days  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bute. 

At  the  epoch  of  his  lordship's  administration,  the 
empire  may  be  said  to  have  attained  and  enjoyed  an 
unexampled  degree  of  prosperity.  Our  national  debt 
was  indeed  large,  but  Our  ri'cans  were  ample,  and  our 
resources  not  only  undiininished,  but  untouched.  A 
glorious  war,  terminated  by  a  magnanimous,  if  not 
an  advantageous  peace,  had  rendered  us  respected 
abroad,  and  the  name  "of  a  Englibhman  became  a 
kind  of  passport  for  attention  throughout  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Our  trade  at  home  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing stale,  and  our  colonies  in  another  hemisphere 
looked  up  to  us  with  a  fdial  eye,  anc}  wished  only  for 
n  conlinuance  of  security  and  protection.  But  an 
evil  genius  seemed  to  decree  the  annihilation  of  our 
baj)pincss;  the  demons  of  cupidity  and  ambition  were 
unhajipily  let  loose,  and  not  content  with  receiving 

the 
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the  golden  eggs  of  commerce  from  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions, it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  Trans-Atlantic 
ben  that  layed  them. 

During  these  transactions  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who 
now  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  speeches  in 
the  house  of  peers,  was  nominated  treasurer  of  the~ 
household;  and  when  it  was  found  that  measures  of 
coercion  had  become  unproductive  of  concession,  n 
different  plan  was  at  length  recurred  to,  and  this  •' 
nobleman  was  selected,  on  account  of  his  acknow- 
ledged moderation,  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  during 
the  disputes  between  the  mother  coufitry  and  the  in- 
surgent colonists. 

But  it  may  be  necessary  to  pause  here,  and  calcu- 
late, in  some  measure,  the  probable  effects  of  this  new 
and  extraordinary  mission. 

The  scheme  of  sending  commissioners  to  America 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  augur  peace,  and  afford  a  proof 
of  moderation,  but  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
io;norance  of  the  British  cabinet  in  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  colonies;  for  this  measure  had  already 
been  tried  and  proved  unsuccessful.  It  may  be  ftiir 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  embassy  was  rather 
calculated  to  operate  in  England  than  America. 

On  the  14th  of  July  1776  Lord  Howe,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Staten  Island,  dispatched  a  circular  letter  to 
the  governors  of  the  colonics,  acquainting  them  that 
he  and  his  brother  were  invested  with  certain  powers 
by  the  British  government,  and  desiring  them  to  pub- 
lish, as  soon  as  possible,  a  declaration  of  the  British 
legislature,  which  he  then  enclosed.  By  this  it  ap- 
peared 
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pcarcd  that  the  achiiiral  and  geiicvnl  wore  authorized 
*'  to  grant  general  or  particular  pardons  to  thop(  who, 
in  the  tunuilt  of  the  times,  might  have  cieviatrd  from 
their  just  allegianee,  and  who  were  willing,  by  a 
s^)eedy  return  to  their  dutj,  to  reap  the  b-nefits  of 
the  royal  favour."  The  commissioners  had  likewise 
the  power  "  of  declaring  any  colony,  town,  or  district, 
to  be  in  his  Majesty's  peace;"  in  which  case  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  laws  would  cease  in  their  favour, 
while  a  correspondent  reward  was  promised  to  the 
ecrviccs  of  all  persons  who  might  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

No  sooner  were, the  above  papers  transmitted  by 
General  Washington  to  congress,  than  they  were  im- 
mediately published,  by  its  direction,  in  every  news- 
paper throughout  the  colonies,  accompanied  bv  a  re- 
solution,* which  ought  to  have  been  considered  as 
iinal,  it  being  calculated  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
all  future  appe.ds  of  a  similar  nature. 

*  "  ///  Coi}<Trtfi!t,  J II 11/  ly,  1776. 
'*  Resolved,  Th:it  a  copy  of  the  circiiL'.r  letters,  aiul  of  the  de- 
claration they  c'.iclo'^cd,  from  Lord  Howe  to  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Ktlen,  Lord  Diinmore,  Mr.  Maitin,  and  Sir  James  Wrij^ht,  late 
jjovernors,  sent  to  Ambry  by  a  flag,  and  forwarded  to  congress  bv 
General  W  ashington,  be  published  in  the  several  gnzr  te?,  that  the 
good  jicoji'.c  of  tlu'jc  Un  ted  States  may  be  informed  of  wh^t  ra'iire 
are  the  commissi'">ns,  and  what  the  tcims-,  vith  thf  expectations  of 
wlvch  the  insidious  court  of  (rreat  Britain  has  endeavoured  to 
amuse  and  disarm  them  ;  and  that  the  few  who  still  remain  sus- 
pended by  a  hope,  founded  either  in  the  justice  or  moderation  of 
their  late  king,  may  now  at  length  be  convinced,  that  the  valour 
alone  of  their  country  is  to  s.ue  their  liberti*=. 

CiiA.  TuoMPsoN,  Sec." 
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However,  in  consequence  of  a  message  sent  by  Lord 
Howe  soon  after  to  congress,  a  committee  of  three 
gentlemen.  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge,  were  appointed  to  treat  with  him,  and,  as  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen,  their  report  totally  destroy- 
ed every  pleasing  idea  of  peace  : 

*'  Upon  the  whole  (say  they),  it  did  not  appear  to  your  com- 
mittee that  his  lordship's  commission  contained  any  other  autho- 
rity of  importance  than  what  is  contained  in  the  act  of  parliament, 
viz.  that  of  granting  pardons,  with  such  exceptions  as  fhe  commis- 
sioners shall  think  proper  to  make,  and  of  declaring  America,  or 
any  part  of  it,  to  be  in  the  king's  peace;  for  as  to  the  power  of 
enquiring  into  the  state  of  America  (add  thej'-),  which  his  lordship 
mentioned  to  us,  and  of  conferring  and  consulting  with  any  persons 
the  commissioners  might  think  proper  ;  and  repiesenting  the  re- 
pult  of  such  conversations  to  the  ministry,  who  (provided  the  colo- 
nies would  subject  themselves)  might  after  all,  or  might  not,  at 
their  pleasure,  make  any  alterations  in  the  former  instructions  to 
governors,  or  propose  in  parliament  any  amendment  of  the  acts 
complained  of,  wc  apprehend  any  expectation  from  the  effect  of 
such  a  power  would  have  been  too  uncertain  and  precarious  to  be 
relied  on  by  America,  had  she  still  continued  in  her  state  of  de- 
pendence.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  previous  failure.  Lord  North 
persevered  in  his  plan,  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  so 
far  from  being  condemned  by  his  political  opponents, 
it  was  considered  as  an  augury  of  returning  tran- 
quillity. Accordingly,  in  1778,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
repaired  to  America,  in  the  character  of  one  of 
his  Majesty's  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing peace.  He  was  accompanied  upon  this 
occasion  by  Governor  Johnstone,  who  was  included 
along  with  him  in  the  mission,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Eden,  now  Lord  Auckland.     It  is  well  known,  that 

their 
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their  joint  efforts  upon  this  occasion  were  unattend- 
ed with  success,  and  that  vM  their  arguments  failed 
in  persuading  the  Americans  to  return  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  nobleman  at  the  head 
of  this  embassy,  executed  the  office  enl  rusted  to  his 
care,  in  a  manner  that  redounded  greatly  to  his  ho- 
nour. 

Soon  after  their  return,  Mr.  Eden,  who  possessed 
an  intelligent  and  active  mind,  published  four  letters, 
which  he  addressed  to  his  patron,  Lord  Carlisle,  on 
the  spirit  of  party,  the  means  of  raising  the  supplies, 
and  on  the  representation  of  Ireland,  respecting  a  free 
trade.  Immediately  after  this,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  had  been  nominated  lord-lieutenant  of  the  East 
RidingofYorkshire,vvasappointed  viceroy  of  thatking- 
dom  ;*  and  on  this  occasion  also  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Eden,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  se- 
cretary, managed  the  interests  of  England  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  sister  kingdom. 

The  period  at  which  his  lordship  was  called  upon 
to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  that  nation,  was  peculiarly 
arduous  and  critical.  The  administration  of  Lord 
North  had  become  odious ;  and  while  America  had 
boldly  thrown  off  her  allegiance,  other  portions  of 
the  empire  evinced  a  marked  disinclination  to  his  ad- 
ministration. Ireland  having  been  drained  of  all  the 
veteran  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an 
hopeless  combat  on  the  Trans-Atlantic  continent,  the 
inhabitants  had  associated  for  their  own  defence  and 

*  October  1780. 

protection. 
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protection,  and  an  arrny  of  volunteers,  headed  by  thd 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  and  officered  by  gentlemen  of 
large  fortunes,  was  in  cosnplcte  possession  of  the 
countj-y.  The  situation  of  a  viceroy  was  therefore 
extremely  delicate,  more  especially  as  a  formidable 
and  increasing  party  in  opposition  tended  not  a  little 
to  embarrass  those  intrusted  Vv'ith  the  government^ 
and  obliged  them  at  times  to  deviate  from  that  course 
which  had  been  chalked  out  for  their  conduct.  Yet, 
notwithstandina^  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  nobleman  in  question  was  accom- 
panied with  many  circumstances  calculated  to  conci- 
liate popular  favour,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of 
an  unhappy  people.  It  was  during  his  lordship's 
administration  that  a  national  bank  was  established, 
and  many  excellent  plans  formed,  and  bills  passed, 
for  encreasing  the  trade  of  a  portion  of  the  empire 
which  had  not  hitherto,  perhaps,  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  it  was  so  justly 
entitled. 

In  the  mean  time  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  British  cabinet.  Lord  North,  unfortunate  in 
his  attempts  to  subjugate  America,  and  perceiving  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  around  him,  wished  to 
escape  its  fury,  by  withdrawing  from  public  affairs. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  and  a  number  of 
men,  burning  with  zeal,  and  professing  the  most  disin- 
terested patriotism,  had  already  hunted  the  minister 
into  their  toils,  and  were  now  preparing  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  him  and  his  adherents  among  themselves  and 

followers. 
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followers.  Accor/lingly,  about  the  end  of  March 
iyS'l,  an  entire  change  took  jjhice,  and  the  sister 
kingdom,  on  this  occ:ision,  fell  to  the  share  of  a  noble- 
man,* who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popnlar  men  in  the  kingdom  ! 

This  event  occurred  at  a  period  when  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  happened  to  be  negociating  the  repeal  of  so 
much  of  the  statute  ofGeorge  I.  as  affected  the  legis- 
hitive  independence  of  Ireland^  and  was  accompanied 
with  some  circumstances  that  rendered  his  recal  par- 
ticularly disagreeable.  The  Irish  parliament,  how- 
ever, was  not  unmindful  of  the  services  of  the  viceroy, 
for  after  the  appointment  and  arrival  of  his  successor, 
the  house  of  commons  passed  the  following  vote  ; 
"  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  presented  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Frederick  Earl  of  Carlisle,  for  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  administration,  and  for 
hjs  uniform  and  unremitted  attention  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  this  kingdom."!  Thus,  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  change  in  the  British  cabinet,  ended  the 
viceregal  government  of  Lord  Carlisle  in  Ireland  ; 
much  appears  to  have  been  intended  in  behalf  of  an 
oppressed  people,  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
omit,  that  while  something  was  achieved,  the  short 
period  of  residence,  joined  to  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected recall,  precluded  the  probability  of  making  and 
effecting  more  advantageous  changes. 

But  the  demise  of  that  great  and  disinterest-ed 
patriot,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  dissolved  aU 
the  hopes  and   projects   of  his  coadjutors  ;  for  from 

*  The  Duke  of  Portland.  f  Monday,  April  15,  1782. 

that 
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that  rnomerit  a  spirit  of  personal  aggrandi7:cmcnt, 
U'hich  had  been  checked  by  his  luimerous  virtues^ 
infected  their  councils,  and  spread  jealous}'  and  sus- 
picion among  their  ranks.  In  consequence  of  the 
subsequent  changes,  we  find  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  en- 
joying the  honourable  appointincnt  of  steward  of  the 
household,  and  he  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  still 
more  dignified  and  confidential  one  of  lord  privy 
seal.  But  a  variety  of  ^i^flportant  alterations  sooa 
after  ensuedj  and  it  was  difficult  io  preserve  a  firm 
footing,  amidst  the  volcanic  explosions;  but  at  length 
the  oily  eloquence  of  one  mauj  (after  sacrificing 
those  sentiments  which  had  constituted  the  glory 
of  an  ingenuous  youth,  and  tnimpling  all  the  ties  of 
gratitude  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  under  the  hoof  of  ambition,)  smoothed  for  a 
while  the  agitated  ocean  of  politics,  until  the  French 
revolution  became  the  prognostic  of  a  new  and  far 
more  portentous  storm. 

During  the  disputes  th.-it  took  place  relative  to  the 
regency,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  illness  with 
which  his  Majesty  vi^as  at  that  period  afHicted,  Lord 
Carlisle  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
the  Heir-apparent.  The  opinions  of  the  people  were 
far  from  being  uniform  on  this  subject,  either  in 
England  or  in  Ireland;  but  in  the  latter  kingdom ~ 
the  parliament  evinced  a  decided  inclination,  to  con* 
sider  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  temporary  governor, 
during  the  incapacity  of  his  father.  It  was  otherwise, 
however,  in  England,  for  although  some  broadly 
maintained  "  that  the  Prince  had  the  same  hereditary 

right 
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right  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  royal 
trust,  th:U  he  would  have  hnd,  in  the  case  of  the  «ctual 
demise  of  the  Sovereign  ;"  yet  others  asserted  the 
converse  of  this  proposition,  and  spurned  at  the  idcci 
"  of  an  here  f'ilary  ownership,"  as  something  savouring 
of  the  obsolete  pretensions,  and  exploded  doctrines  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  A  few,  wb.o  were  supposed  to  have 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  never  recurred 
to  })opul;ir  arguments  but  when  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  their  ambition,  appeared  upon  this  occasion 
exceedingly  tenacious  o(  the  rights  of  the  nation  ; 
nor  dill  it  csraj)e  animadversion,  that  an  eloquent 
comn^oner,*  whose  pohtical  existence  was  involved 
in  the  (Iceision,  boldly  proclaimed  "  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  more  r'ght  to  the  regency  than  any 
other  subject." 

When  this  subject  came  before  the  house  of  peers, 
(Di-cember  2:3,  1 780,)  much  diftcre!)ce  of  opinion 
was  known  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  conference 
that  had  taken  place  with  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Lord  Loughborough,  now  Earl  Rossi  in, 
who  was  su};}JOsc(l  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  opposition,  objected  to  the  three  f  resolutions 

*  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

•j-  Resolutions  carried  in  the  house  of  commons,  Tucsclav,  De- 
cember i(),  178';. 

1.  Th.1t  it  is  the  opinion  of  tills  committee,  that  his  M.jjcsty  is 
prevented  by  indisposition  from  coming  to  h-.s  j)arlinment,  and 
froin  attending  to  public  business,  and  that  the  personal  extrcisc 
of  the  royal  authority  is  thcrtby  for  the  present  interrupted.  Re- 
solved nem.  con. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  thi?  con^inittee,  that  it  is  the  right 
i8cij>-jSo4.  tJ  and 
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which  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  commons  had 
delivered,  and  observed  that  receiving  from  the  other 
house  a  prescribed  mode  for  their  conduct,  was  equally 
unprecedented  and   unconstitutional.     His  lordship 
adverted  also  to  the  report  of  precedents,  as  shame- 
fully inaccurate,  inapplicable,  and  defective;  he  stated 
two  cases  in  which  the  parties  were  considered  aa 
infants,  whereas  they  were  of  full  age,  and  even  as- 
serted that  several  papers  had  been  grossly  misre- 
presented.    But,    notwithstanding   this,   the    house 
agreed  to  proceed,  and  when  the  first  resolution  was 
put,  which  amounted  merely  to  a  truism,  viz,  "  that 
his  Majesty  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  com- 
ing to  his  parliament,  and  from  attending  to  public 
business,"  &c.  Lord  Hopetoun  rose  and  observed, 
that  no  right,  in  his  opinion,  existed  any  where  to 
assume  the  functions  of  royalty  at  that  period  ;  but 
he  added,,  that  there  was  something  mysterious  in  the 
third  resolution,  and  that  if  there  was  any  mode  meant 

and  duty  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  now  assembled,  and  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  represent- 
ing all  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means 
of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, arising  from  his  Majesty's  said  indisposition,  in  such  manner 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to  require.- 

3,  Resolved,  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for  maintaining  entire 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  King,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
said  lords  and  commons  should  determine  on  the  means  whereby 
the  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to  such  bills  as  may 
be  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  parliamentj  rsspecting  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  name,  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  King,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's 
present  indisposition . 

to 
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to  1)2  pursued,  except  that  of  appointing  the  Prince 
of  Wales  re<Tcnt,  he  should  give  it  his  negative. 

The  Lvirl  of  Abingdon  declared  unequivocally  his 
opinion,  "  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  land,  had  no  more  right  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  the  crown,  than  any  other  per- 
son :  his  right  was  the  right  of  succession,  not  of 
representation  ;  and  he  defied  the  stoutest  lawyer  in 
the  house  to  controvert  his  position." 

Lord  Rawdon,  now  Earl  Moira,  moved  an  amend- 
ment ;  but  a  venerable  peer  (Lord  Camden),  then 
president  of  the  council,  vas  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
question  ofrij^/if  had  been  started,  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  evade  it.  On  recurring  to  precedents,  he 
found  the  right  of  tilling  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
executive  government  to  rest  with  the  two  houses  o* 
parliament,  and  with  them  only,  and  he  quoted  the 
iny^uices  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VT. 

Lord  Stormont,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the 
precedents  on  the  table  as  fit  texts  for  lawyers  to  des- 
cant upon,  but  utterly  unworthy  of  the  deliberation 
of  parliament;  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  however, 
supported  the  resolutions,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
now  Earl  of  Liverpool,  maintained  that  whatever  the 
Heir-apparent  could  possess,  "  must  be  a  delegated, 
not  an  original  power." 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  a  brief  but  elegant  speech, 
asserted  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Whales.  It  was  his 
lordship's  opinion,  that  as  a  deficiency  in  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  had  been  proved,  it  was  exptuiient 
that  \\\\<.  deficiency  should  be  supplied,  and  the  cir- 
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cumstanccs  of  the  present  times  were  fully  sufficient 
to  direct  the  wisdom  of  parliament  how  that  was  to 
be  done,  without  having  recourse  to  times  dissimilar 
in  all  circumstances.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of 
searching  for  precedents  to  influence  their  proceed- 
ings, and  as  to  the  "  phantom  of  right,"  which  had 
been  so  much  contended  for,  "  he  considered  it  as  a 
false  light,  meant  to  bewilder,  and  lead  their  lordships 
from  the  way  of  their  duty,  while  the  whole  nation 
pointed  direct  to  the  Heir-apparent."  His  lordship 
concluded  by  warning  the  peers  not  to  deviate  from 
the  true  line  of  their  duly,  and  by  hinting,  with  a  truly 
prophetic  spirit,  that  if  ihcy  swerved  they  would  not 
be  followed  by  Ireland.  This  actucdly  proved  the 
case  ;  for  the  Irish  parliament,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, was  entirely  of  his  lordship's  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  an  event  which  is  supposed  to  have  led  to 
that  union  which  has  since  ensued.  But  notwith- 
standing the  legislature  of  the  sister  kingdom  declared 
for  the  unqualified  assumption  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment by  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  a  most 
formidable  minority  urged  his  claims  in  the  British 
house  of  commons  ;  yet  the  star  which  presided  over 
the  destiny  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  day  maintained  the  as- 
cendant, and  such  limitations  were  ado[)ted  relative  to 
the  powers  and  influence  of  the  regent,  that  it  at 
length  became  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  his  Royal 
Highness  would  have  deemed  the  ofRcc  worthy  his^- 
acceptance. 

In  r/Ql  we  find  his  lordship  once  more  acting  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Pilt's  administration.     France  was 

at 
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at  this  period  disenabled,  by  her  intestine  divisions, 
from  annoying  us,  and  the  changes  which  had  taken 
phicein  hcrgovcrnnient,preventc(lher  froni  intriguing, 
as  Ijcfore,  in  the  various  courts  of  iiuropc.  That  systcnn 
of  directing,nnd  even  ofcontrouling  the  neighbouring 
cabinets,  which  had  been  so  uniformly  and  so  effica- 
cioufly  persevered  in,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  now  suddenly  suspended,  and  the  immense 
power  and  influence  of  the  nation  was  carried  back, 
by  a  sudden  revulsion,  from  the  extremities  to  the 
heart. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  minister  of  England,  instead  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  interval  to  strengthen  the  power 
and  recruit  the  resources  of  his  native  country,  in  the 
opinion  of  somd,  seemed  eager  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  rival,  and  acquire  a  preponderance  on  the  continent. 
Accordingly  the  courts  of  Constantinople,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  Madrid,  arc  said  to  have  become,  by  turns, 
the  theatres  of  his  diplomatic  exploits,  and  we  find 
all  Europe  put  in  motion  by  his  restless  activity. 
The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  intervention  of  a  power  strictly  ma- 
ritime, and  which  ought  to  have  been  content  with  a 
dignified  neutrality.  We  accordingly  find  the  nation 
incurring  great  and  perhaps  unnecessary  cxpences 
by  the  Russian  and  Spanish  armaments,  on  which  oc- 
casions nothing  solid  was  obtained  for  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire,  in  return  for  the  expenditure  of 
her  treasure. 

At  the  period  we  at  present  allude  to,  the  Turks 
and  Kussians  were  still  at  war,  and   the  successes  of 
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Catherine  II.  were  such,  as  seemed  to  indicate  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This  prin- 
cess however,  notwithstanding  the  masculine  ambi- 
tion with  which  her  mind  was  unceasingly  occupied, 
perceived  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  she 
could  place  a  successor  on  the  throne  of  Constantine, 
and  garrison  the  ancient  Byzantium  with  her  armies, 
She  was  content,  therefore,  with  the  fortress  of 
Oczakow,  which  would  enable  her  to  retain  possession 
of  the  Crimea,  and  in  case  of  a  future  contest,  render 
her  efforts  more  destructive  to  the  enemy.  If  cither 
theextent  of  her  power,  or  the  multitude  of  her  victo- 
.ries  be  considered,  this  proposition,  however  alarming, 
must  be  considered  as  moderate  ;  but  it  was  thought 
otherwise  by  the  ministers  who  presided  at  that  period 
in  the  English  cabinet,  and  it  was  determined  that 
Great  Britain  should  arm,  on  purpose  to  oppose  the 
claims  of  Kussia,  and  vindicate  the  cause  of  the 
Turks. 

A  message  from  the  king  was  accordingly  brought 
down  to  both  houiscs  of  parliament;  on  Monday  March 
'^8,  stating, 

"  That  the  cmlcHvours  which  his  ?.lajesty  had  used,  in  con- 
iiiiiction  with  his  ;jlhcs,  to  trf'ect  a  j-acitication  between  Kussia 
ami  the  Porte,  having  been  hitherto  urisucccssful,  and  the  conse- 
quences wliich  may  arise  frnm  tiie  further  progress  of  the  war 
hcing  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty  and  his 
allies,  and  to  those  of  Europe  in  general,  his  iVL'.jesty  judges  it  re- 
quisite, in  order -to  add  weight  to  his  rejiresentation,  to  make  some 
further  augmentation  of  his  naval  force  ;  and  his  Majesty  relies  on 
ibe  zenl  and  attention  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  tlicy  wil!  be 
ready  to  make  good  such  additional  expence  as  may  be  incuiTed 
by  those  preparations  for  the  purpose  of  supjiorting  the  interest  of 

his 
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4iis  Majesty's  kingdoms,  and  of  contributing  to  the  restoration  of 
general  trunquillity,,  on  a  secure  and  lasting  foundation." 

Many  respectable  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  were  averse  from  a  new 
war  at  this  particular  period,  and  loudly  condemned 
the  impolicy  of  a  contest  with  a  power,  which  the 
great  Lord  Chatham  had  forcibly  designated  as  "  the 
natural  ally  of  this  country." 

When  the  subject  was  debated  in  the  house  of 
lords  *  Earl  Fitzwilliam  strenuously  opposed  the  ad- 
dress of  compliance,  moved  by  Lord  Grenville  ;  and, 
after  censuring  the  ministers  for  keepingthe  country  in 
the  dark  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  armament,  mov- 
ed a  judicious  amendment,  stating  the  most  earnest 
solicitude  "  to  maintain  the  unassailed  tranquillity  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  improve  at  home  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  to  testify  a  firm  reliance  on 
his  M;ijesty's  paternal  care  to  preserve  uninterrupted 
that  fortunate  situation  which  this  country  now  en- 
joys of  entire  amity  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe.'* 

After  Lord  Slormont  and  Lord  Porchestcr  had 
cursorily  reprobated  the  silence  ot  ministers,  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  aro^^e  and  objected  to  the  original  address. 
He  said  that,  in  the  course  of  his  parliamentary  at- 
tendance, he  had  often  witnessed  the  contemptuous 
behaviour  of  the  ministry,  but  never  in  so  insulting  a 
manner  as  on  this  occasion.  As  the  matter  stood 
.It  present,  his  lordship  contended,  "  that  it  was 
impossible  for  that  house  to  know  whether  they  were 
then  called  upon  to  assist  Russia  in  any  of  her  schemes, 

•  Tuesday,  March  29,  1791. 
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or  to  support  the  Turks?  They  could  not  vote  the 
acklrcRs  but  upon  confidence,  and  confidence  merely; 
and  he  begged  to  know  upon  what  ground  ministers 
called  for  such  confidence  ?  Did  they  rest  their  claim 
upon  their  conduct  last  year  ?  By  thnt  conduct,  and 
by  the  subsequent  measures,  he  could  not  tell  whether 
the  armament  which  had  then  taken  place  had  renlly 
been  intended  to  act  against  Spain,  or  to  assist  Swe- 
den. If  the  present  arrangement  was  in  contempla- 
tion when  the  King's  speech  was  delivered,  why  did 
they  disarm  ?  Why  not  use  the  force  they  had  then 
afloat  ?  As  it  was,  the  fleet  had  only  served  to  pillage 
the  public,  and  to  make  a  show  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Portsmouth.  ]f  we  were  resolved  (added 
bis  lordship)  to  enter  into  continental  alliances,  Vv'c 
should  have  made  such  asvvould  have  been  most  likely 
to  have  proved  serviceable  to  us,  and  have  considered 
that  Russia  was  the  natural  ally  of  this  country.  Wc 
had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
press, and  now  we  were  going  to  provoke  her  still 
further.  If  wc  were  entering  into  a  war  from  ncces- 
sity^  the  country  would  wilHngly  strain  every  nerve 
to  carry  it  on,  and  bring  it  to  a  epeedy  and  successful 
conclusion.  No  other  war  would  be  juslifiable;  and 
whether  this  was  a  war  of  necessity,  a  war  in  conse- 
quence of  existing  continental  alliances,  or  a  uar  oe- 
casioncd  l.^y  the  haughtincss-atid  arrogance  of  n;ini- 
pters,  by  pursuing  a  blundering  system,  the  house  was 
as  yet  unable  to  determine," 

His  lordship  after  this  insisted  on  the  gross  impo- 
licy of  a  contest  with  Russia,  i-.nd  said,  that  called 
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upon  as  the  noble  secretary  of  state  bad  been,  be 
ought  1o  have  given  an  answer;  but  that  it  had  been 
tlie  pbin  of  the  present  ministers  lo  treat  that  house 
with  less  respect  than  any  of  their  predecessors  in 
ofiiee :  he  then  reprobated  their  conduct,  and^  after 
enquiring  if  their  present  system  was  sanctioned  by 
any  specific  article  of  any  existing  treaty,  he  conchid- 
cd  with  dechiring  that  he  would  support  the  amend- 
ment that  had  been  proposed  by  his  noble  friend. 

On  the  question  being  put,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
amendment  was  negatived  withou*:  a  division,  and  al- 
though the  house  divided  on  the  question  itself,  yet  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nearly  three  to  one;  the 
number  of  coTittnts,  including  proxies,  amounted  to 
ninety-seven,  whereas  the  7iot  conltiils  was  only  thirty- 
four. 

The  ministers  also  were  triumphant  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  a  war  appeared  inevitable;  but  the 
country  was  fortunately  aroused  to  a  due  sense  of  its 
danger,  and  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  added  to  the  match- 
less eloquence  and  pertinacious  integrity  of  one  man,* 
saved  the  empire  from  this  new  calamity. 

On  another  subject,  which  soon  after  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament  and  the  nation,  Lord  Carlisle- 
^ilso  shewed  himself  hostile  to  the  administration  of  the 
clay.  As  it  appeared  lo  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  be 
continually  involved  inbroils,eilher  at  homcor  abroad, 
no  sooner  was  England  permitted  to  pause  from  use- 
less and  unproductive  contests  with  Russia  and  Spain, 

•  Mr.  fcx. 
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than  India  became  the  scene  of  new  commotions. 
The  sudden  rise  of  the  British  power  in  the  east  had 
been  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  all  the  native 
powers,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  keen-sighted 
politicians  that  the  superstructure  was  by  far  too  lofty 
for  the  base.  Lord  Clive,  an  extraordinary  man,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  great  political  with  great 
military  talents,  and  rose  from  being  an  inferior  clerk 
to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  commander  in  chief,  early 
foresaw  the  mischief  arising  from  the  extension  of  the 
Company's  territories.  He  accordingly  restored  the 
dominions  of  a  conquered  prince,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  keepingup  the  balance  of  power,and  reinstated 
Sujah  Dowlah,*  on  purpose  to  maintain  the  barrier 
that  bad  been  formed  against  the  Mahrattas.  The 
court  of  directors  had  recommended  a  similar  policy 
in  respect  to  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  Ally  ;  but  a  new 
plan  of  operations  began  n6w  to  be  adopted,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  may  still  be  doubted,  notwithstanding 
its  temporary  success. 

The  Dutch  having  sold  two  forts,  Cranganore  and 
Jacottah,  possessed  by  them  in  the  dominions  of 
Tippoo,  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  with  whom 
they  bad  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, the  sovereign  of  Arcot  immediately  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  army  and  mcnnced  revenge.     Ai 


*  Extract  of  a  letter  fiom  Lord  Clive  to  the  court  of  Directors, 

dated  Sept.  3,0,  1765. "  Our  restoring   to  Sujah  Dovvlah  the 

whole  of  his  dominions,  proceeds  more  from  the  policy  of  not  ex- 
tending the  Company's  territorial  possessions,  than  the  generous 
principle  of  attaching  him  fyr  ever  to  our  interest  by  gratitude." 

this 
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liiis  aflbrtlod  a  plausible  opnortunity  to  reduce  the 
pfivvcrofllie  Sultaun,  the  EngHsh  forces  were  iuiine- 
<liatcly  put  in  motion,  and  a  long  and  destructive  war 
ensued.  It  being  supposed  by  many  that  the  board 
ofcontronl  had  countenanced  this  meusurc,  by  means 
oUiypolht; ileal onic IS,  the  moment  the  subject  engaged 
the  attention  of  parliament,  (Saturday,  Aj^ril  C),  1791) 
Lord  Porchester,  after  a  long  and  elaborate  speech, 
moved  three*  resolutions  in  the  liousc  of  peers,  with 
a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  Asia.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  lords  who  spoke  upon 
this  occasion  seemed  most  cordially  to  assent  to  the 
liist  resolution,  which  served  to  record  the  impolics'" 
of  those  very  "schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of 
dominion  in  India,"  in  which  the  war  was  supposed 
to  have  originated  ;  and  indeed  the  chief  objection 
ngainst  the  other  two  seemed  to  eonsi.>t  in  the  (ear  of 
altaching  blame  to  the  conduct  of  the  AJarquis  Coru- 
wallis,  then  governor-general  of  Bengal. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  upon  this  occasion,  agreed  in 


*  1.  "  That  schemes  ot  conquest  J^ntl  extension  of  dominion  is 
liulia  :iie  measures  rcjnignant  to  the  wish,  honour,  und  policy  oX 
tlic  nation. 

2.  "  That  there  appears  to  be  no  iust  cause  for  a  war  with  1  ip- 
poo  Sultaun,  nor  for  the  treaties  of  paititioa  of  his  dominions,  cii- 
tcrcd  into  with  the  Ni;:am  of  the  Mahrattis ;  and  the  war,  even 
if  attended  with  the  utmost  succrss,  cannot  prove  advantageous  to 
the  K.ast  India  Company's  afF'airs  in  India. 

3.  '•  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  it  is  the  dut\  of 
the' Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  to  transmit  such  orders  to  the  Company's  servants  in 
India,  us  may  most  speedily  procure  peace  wiih  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
on  moderate  and  equal  terms." 

opinioij 
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opinion  with  the  Lords  Stormont  and  Porchester  in 
reprobating  the  idea  of  a  new  war  in  India.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  Mysore,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  rather  to  have  been  defended,  "  as  he  had  al- 
ways believed  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  our  natural 
ally,  and  the  Mahrattas  our  natural  enemy."  With 
respect  to  our  possessions  in  India,  the  earl  intimated 
his  belief  that  Bengal  was  the  only  one  we  had,  or 
ought  to  have,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  ques- 
tioned "  whether  the  remainder  were  to  be  considered 
as  a  resource  in  case  of  need,  or  as  a  millstone  about 
the  neck  of  the  country." 

After  blaming  the  idea  of  an  extension  of  territory 
in  Asia,  and  doubting,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham, 
^vhether  the  Company  and  the  whole  of  their  trade 
was  a  bubble  or  not,  he  recommended  it  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  to  weigh  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
an  elegant  panegyric  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  "  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  an  uninterrupted  intimacy  and 
friendship  for  a  term  of  thirty- four  years,  whose 
amiable  manners,  and  calm  conciliating  turn  of  mind 
he  was  vi^ell  acquainted  with,  and  could  not  compli- 
ment too  highly,  although  he  at  the  same  time  dis- 
dained every  species  of  flattery. 

*'  He  had  some  title  to  speak  of  hirft  now,  because 
he  was  the  very  person  who  persuaded  and  prevailed 
upon  his  lordship  to  undertake  the  arduous  task,  at  a 
time  when  he  knew  of  no  other  that  was  fit  for  it,  al- 
though he  was  sensible  it  was  against  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  inclination,  and  perhaps  not  for  his  advantage, 

as 
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as  his  ambition  and  military  ardour  might  have  been 
more  highly  gratified  by  professional  pursuits,  had  he 
gone  to  Canada.  The  time  he  was  to  j  cmain  in  India 
had  been  fixed  before  he  went  out ;  but  since  he  had 
been  there,  we  had  seen  him,  not  acting  in  one  capa- 
city only,  but  in  a  variety  of  different  situations  ;  his 
conduct  on  all  and  each  of  these  occasions,  would  be 
found  no  doubt  to  be  fully  justifiable,  and  until  he 
could  be  heard  he  ought  not  to  be  censured." 

The  final  event  of  this  war  proved  far  different, 
however,  to  what  had  been  expected,  for  Tippoo  was 
at  length  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  under  the  walls  of 
Seringapatam ;  and  on  the  renewal  of  the  contest  soon 
after,  his  own  death,  joined  to  the  complete  ruin  of 
the  house  of  Hyder,  destroyed  a  formidable  enemy  to 
the  British  power  in  India.  But  allhough  the  parti- 
tion of  the  jVIysorean  dominions  cncreased  the  terri- 
tories of  the  East  India  Company,  and  enriched  a  mul- 
titude of  its  servants,  yet  the  allies  came  in  also  for 
tbeir  share,  and  have  now,  in  their  turn,  become  for- 
midable rivals  :  it  is  pretty  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  system  of  moderation  recommended  by  the  noble 
earl,  and  the  minority  in  the  house  of  peers,  upon  this 
occasion,  would  have  been  true  policy,  as  it  is  now 
demonstrable,  that  the  accession  of  territory  has  never 
added  to  the  prosperity  of  a  trading  company,  and 
that  its  empire  in  India  chiefly  depends,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  before,  on  the  thread  of  opinion,  and  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  surroundinor  states. 

We  find  Lord  Carlisle  still  continuing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ministers  at  this  period  at  the  head  of 

affairs. 
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affairs,  and  even  joining  in  a  vote  for  their  censure. 
By  this   lime   the  gross  impolicy   of  a  contest  with- 
Russia  had  become  evident,  and  the  cabinet  incurred 
no  smaii    portion    of  blame  on  account  of  their  con- 
duct upon  that  occnsion.     As  this  was  deemed  a  pro* 
per  opportunity  to  condemn  if  not  to  remove  ihcm, 
Lord  Porehcster,  (Monday,  February   27,  i7Q2)  :ic> 
cordingly   moved  in   the    house  of  peers,  "•  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers   have  abused   the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them  by  this  house,  in  an  address  of  the  2Q\h 
of  March  last,  communicated  to  us,  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  necessity  of  making  an  addition  to  the 
naval  force  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  interests  of  these  kingdoms,  and  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  great  and  important  object  of  restoring  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  on  a  secure  and   lasting  foun- 
dation, by  continuing  at  a  great  expencc,  and  with 
great  hardship  to  the  British  seamen,  the  preparation 
of  that  force,  after  they  had  determined  72of  to  employ 
it ;  but  to  close  with  the  conditions  offered   by  the 
court  of  Petcrsburgh,  so  early  as  the  1^6th  of  May 
1790,  repeated  frequently,  and  invariably  adhered  to, 
by  that  court,  which  they  have  since  accepted  as  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  interests  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  on  a  secure  and 
lasting  foundation." 

After  the  motion  had  been  supported  by  Lord 
Moira,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech.  Lord  Carlisle 
arose,  and  in  consequence  of  some  allusions  which 
had  been  made  to  the  happy  form  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, observed, 

»'  That  he  was  ready  to  join  in  the  panegyric,  for  the  consfhu- 
tion  of  England  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  that  ancient  or  modern 

times 
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times  could  boast :  but  what  would  ;ill  the  eloquent  specclics  that 
ever  were  delivered  in  that  house,  in  praise  of  the  constitution,  o? 
all  the  best  writings  on  the  same  subject,  avail,  if  there  was  not  a 
public  conviction  of  its  excellence?  In  what  did  that  excellence 
principally  consist? — in  maintaining  that  proper  <lcgrce  ot  jealousy 
and  vigilance  in  watchins:  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  the  freedora 
of  debate,  and  in  the  demarcation  of  that  confidence,  which  he 
was  ready  to  allow  that  ministers,  on  certain  great  and  momentous 
c^casions,  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which,  however  party  might 
run,  would,  he  was  certain,  never  be  denied  to  them. 

*'  But  was  this  the  case  in  the  present  instance?  Would  their 
lordships  agree  to  the  delate  on  the  Russian  armament,  on  the 
29th  of  March  last?  His  Majesty. sends  down  a  message  to  that 
house,  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  interfere  in  the  conten- 
tion between  the  Turks  and  Russians  :  that  message  was  followed 
by  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address:  ministers  demanded  the  moncj' 
and  confidetice  of  jxirliament ;  they  got  both  ;  they  launched  their 
bark,  they  spread  their  canvass,  and  their  lordships  filled  it  with 
gales.  A  pretty  voyage  they  made  of  it,  tlicy  had  not  sailed  far, 
before  they  espied  a  cloud  in  the  oifing,  scarce  the  size  of  a  man's 
head  ;  they  were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  changed  their 
course:  but  a  noble  Duke  (Leeds)  whom  he  would  beg  leave  to 
call  his  friend,  was  not  alarmed  at  that  little  cloud  ;  and  when  he 
found  they  would  not  pursue  that  steady  course  which  they  had 
first  agreed  upon,  he  gave  them  up  to  their  fate. 

**  And  what  was  the  result  ?  What  trophies  did  they  gain  ?  Let 
the  papers  on  the  table,  let  their  own  silence,  let  their  total  want 
of  argument  tell.  He  would  venture  to  anticipate,  that  they  could 
not  advance  one  sound  or  plausible  argument  in  justification  of 
their  conduct.  Experience  might  have  taught  them  some  pru- 
dence ;  the  affair  of  Spain  ought  to  have  made  some  impression 
on  their  minds.  Limitations  were  their  object.  The  high  tone 
with  which  they  spoke  on  these  aflairs,  re-echoed  in  that  house  for 
some  time  after  it  was  delivered  ;  and  what  was  the  limitation  ? 
why,  they  were  not  peruMtted  to  fish  within  twenty  leagues  01 
that  shore  which  was  free  to  them  liefore  :  this  was  putting  on 
fetters  with  a  witness.  What  was  the  next  limit,  the  district  ot 
Oczakow?  His  lordship  dwelt  on  these  points  for  some  tim?,  to 
shew  that  ministry  had  completely  failed  in  their  intcflerence. 

'    It 
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**  It  had  been  stated,  that  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  our  ally, 
the  King  of  Prussia.  He  would  not  contradict  that ;  and  he  sup- 
posed that  tie  of  honour  or  gratitude  alluded  to  the  affair  of  Hol- 
land :  but  could  it  be  fairly  stated,  that  we  had  discharged  any 
part  of  that  debt  of  honour,  or  gratitude,  in  the  part  we  had 
taken  ?  There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  he  was  ready  to 
thank  ministry  for,  and  he  believed  it  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  advanced  in  their  defence,  which  was,  that,  having  once 
obtained  the  armament  which  was  raised  and  continued  unnece/- 
Barily,  they  did  not  pursue  some  wild  scheme  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world.  Raving  dwelt  on  the  absurdity  of  the  armament,  the  in- 
cfiicacy  of  its  operations,  the  disg'-ace  it  must  bring  on  this  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  the  loss  that  our  comvnerce  must  have  sus- 
tained in  that  interval,  the  regret  that  every  human  breast  must 
feel,  in  being  reduced  to  have  recourse  t6  the  mode  of  imjiressing 
seamen,  the  additional  burthens  laid  on  the  subject,  scarce  able  to 
stand  under  them  at  present,  and  the  delusive  hopes  held  out  to 
the  Porte,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
proposition." 

Nor  was  his  lordship,  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
viev/ only,  averse  from  the  measures  of  the  cabinet  of 
that  day,  for  he  was  eager  to  oppose  every  scheme, 
either  on  their  part,  or  that  of  any  of  their  adherents, 
which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  fraught  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.  Accordingly,  when  Lord 
Grenville  (June  5,  179'2)  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
on  the  bill  "  for  the  further  increase  and  preserva- 
tion of  timber  within  the  New  Forest,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  and  for  the  sale  of  rents,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  copyhold  tenements  in  the  said 
forests,"  this  was  openly  and  ably  disapproved  of  by 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  "  who  regarded  the 
present  bill  as  a  measure  that  could  fairly  be  said  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  job,  in  favour  of  a  clerk 
at  their  table,  who  was  at  the  same  time  secretary  to 

the 
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the  treasury,  under  the  pretence  of  providing  timber 
for  the  royal  navy  ;  and  it  was  under  that  impression 
l!iat  his  Majesty  (the  readiest  of  princes  to  give  up 
advantages  of  his  own  for  the  benefit  ofliis  people) 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  assent  to  this  measure  ;  but 
his  gDodiicss  and  paternal  affection  had  been  abused  in 
this  instance." 

His  lordship  was  not  singular  in  his  opinions  upon 
this  occasion,  for  he  \\'as  ably  supported  by  the  Lords 
Porchestcr  and  Moira  ;  even  the  chancellor  expressed 
a  decided  hostility  to  the  scheme,  so  that  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  was  only  carried  by  a  majority 
of  eighteen. 

Soon  after  this  period.  Earl  Fitzvvilliam,  who  pos- 
sessed a  large  stake  in  that  country,  had  been  sent  to 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  removing  the  disaffection  then  beginning  to 
prevail,  and  rendering  the  government  of  England 
popular  in  that  unhappy  and  distracted  country. 
Nor  were  the  ministers  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, for  no  sooner  did  the  patriotic  party  receive 
intimation  that  the  long  projected  measure  of  catholic 
emancipation  was  about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  than 
they  entered  heartily  into  the  war  against  France. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  the  parliament,  with  an 
unanimity  hitherto  unknown,  voted  liberal  and  unex- 
ampled supplies  for  carrying  on  the  contest,  and  dur- 
ing an  administration  of  a  very  few  months,  this  popu- 
lar viceroy  obtained  a  loan  of  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  near 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  of  money  for 
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seamen  equal  to  t\yo  hundred  thousand  pounds  more, 
besides  a  vote  of  forty-three  thousand  men,  including 
the  army  and  militia.  And  while  the  rich  thus  be- 
came taxed  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  state,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  benefited,  for  the  poor  were 
relieved  from  the  tax  of  hearth-money,  a  multitude  of 
abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure  were 
detected  and  reformed,  and  such  men  as  were  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their  countrj^, 
were  dismissed  from  office. 

But  this  upright  viceroy  was  recalled  in  the  midst 
of  bis  triumphant  career,  and  all  those  whom  he  had 
discharged  from  lucrative  and  confidential  offices, 
were  soon  after  reinstated.  On  this  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
in  which  he  explained  all  the  motivesof  his  conduct, 
and  detailed  the  principal  events  of  his  administration. 
It  was  soon  after  published  in  Dublin,  and  a  reply  of 
thirteen  pages,  printed  in  London,  appeared  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  after,  from  which  it  seemed 
evident  that  the  sentiments  of  the  two  noble  lords 
were  not  exactly  in  unison  with  respect  to  Irish  affairs. 

Lord  Carlisle  began  by  mentioning  the  early  friend- 
ship, and  continued  respect  that  prevailed  on  his  part, 
but  it  was  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  not 
altogether  agree  in  point  of  opinion  with  his  noble 
friend,  for  he  frankly  observed  "  that  he  had  adopted  a 
system  difficult  to  recede  from  or  abandon  before  he 
had  been  long  enough  near  the  source  of  real  infor- 
mation, confidently  to  take  by  his  own  scale  the  just 
measure  of  its  size  and  magnitude/'     Both  of  these 
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painphltts  occasioned  a  considerable  sehsation  iit  the 
time;  the  former  was  reprinted  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  and  the  latter  passed  through  two,  if  not  three 
editions. 

No  sooner  had  a  War  with  France  taken  place,  that 
menaced  his  native  country  with  the  most  serious 
evils,  than  Earl  Carlisle  declining  thfe  ranks  of  oppo- 
sition, ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  and  contributed  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  give  efficacy  to  their  measitrcsj  It  is  not  m^ant  by 
this  to  insinuate,  that  his  lordship  approved  all  their 
plans  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  but  rational  to  conclude^ 
that  many  of  them  appeared  fraught  with  impolicy; 
but  he,  perhaps,  deemed  this  an  improper  opportunity 
to  exhibit  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  hostility.  Indeed, 
the  v.hole  course  of  his  parliamentary  career  has  been 
marked  by  candour,  and  we  find  nothing  harsh,  per- 
sonal, or  illiberal,  in  his  deportment  as  a  legislator. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  Lord  Carlisle  as  a  votary 
of  the  Muses.  We  have  already  hinted  that  he  was 
inspired  with,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life;  indeed,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, he  rinay  be  said  to  "  have  lisped  in  numbers." 
Many  of  these  compositions  stole  into  two  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  destined  for  the  reception  of  fugitive 
pieces;  the  one  called  "  The  Foundling  Hospital  for 
Wit;"  the  other,  *'  The  Asylum,"  both  published  by 
Mr.  Almon;  and  we  recollect  to  have  perused  several 
of  them  with  pleasure.  Four  poems,  written  by  his 
lord?.hip,  were  published  in  1773,  in  a  quarto  edition; 
the  fi-rst  of  these  consisted  of  an  ode  on  the  death  of* 
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Mr.  Gray  j  the  second  and  third,  of  verses  destined 
for  the  nnoniiment  of  a  favourite  spaniel  ;  and  the 
fourth,  of  a  translation  from  Dante,  one  of  the  earliesl 
and  most  obscure  of  the  Italian  poetSi 

In  180J  appeared  a  splendid  edition,  from  thepres& 
6f  Bulmer,  of  "  the  Tragedies  and  Poems  of  Frederick 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  Knight  of  the  Garter,"  &c.  a  copy  of 
which  now  lies  open  before  us;  and  on  this  occasion 
we  shall  invert  the  usual  order,  and  speak  of  the  first 
last.  The  '^  Ode  on  the  death  of  Gray'^  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  1771?  at  a  period  when  the  noble 
author  had  scarcely  attained  bis  twenty-third  year,  and 
contains  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  works  of  that  rap- 
ture-breathing bard;  such  as  his  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard;  the  Bard,  a  Pindaric  Ode ;  the  Pro- 
gress of  Poetry  ;  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College  ;  and  Hymn  to  Adversity."  On  this  occa- 
sion the  youthful  poet  has  endeavoured  at  once  to» 
commemorate  the  merits  of  the  author^  and  also,  ia 
some  measure^  to  imitate  his  numbers. 

I. 

.    '       **  What  spirit's  that  which  mounts  on  high, 
Borne  on  the  arms  of  every  tuneful  Muse  ? 
His  white  robes  flutter  to  the  £jale  : 
They  wing  their  way  to  yonder  opening  sky; 

In  glorious  state  through  yielding  clouds  they  saily 
And  scents  of  heav'nly  flowers  on  earth  diffuse, 

II. 

**  What  avails  the  Poet's  art  ? 

What  avails  his  magic  hand  ? 
Can  he  arrest  Death's  pointed  dart. 

Or  charm  to  sleep  his  murderou*  baiid? 
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"Well  1  know  thee,  gentle  ?hade, 

Th^t  tuneful  voice,  that  eagle  eye — 
•Quick  bring  mc  flowers  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 
The  laurel-wreath  that  ne'er  shall  die  ; 
With  every  honour  deck  his  funeral  bier, 
i'^or  he  to  cvcfy  Grace,  and  every  Muse  was  dear  ! 

III. 
■*'  The  listening  Dryad,  with  attention  still, 

On  tiptoe  oft  would  near  the  Poet  steal. 
To  hear  him  sing,  upon  the  lonely  hill. 

Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  expanded  vale  ; 
The  distant  hamlet,  and  the  winding  stream, 

1'he  steeple  shaded  by  the  friendly  yew. 
Sunk  in  the  wood,  the  sun's  departing  gleam, 

The  gray-rob'd  landscape  stealing  from  the  view. 
Or,  wrapt  in  solemn  thought,  and  pleasing  woe*. 
O'er  each  low  tomb  he  breath'd  his  pious  strain, 
A  lesson  to  the  village  swain. 
And  taught  the  tears  of  rustic  grief  to  flow! 
fiut  soon  with  bolder  note,  and  wilder  flight, f 
O'er  the  loud  strings  his  rapid  hand  would  lun;— 
ISIars  has  lit  his  torch  of  war. 
Ranks  of  hcVocB  fi!l  the  sight ! 
Hark!  the  carnafre  is  begun! 
And  sec  the  Furies  through  the  fiery  air. 
O'er  Cambria's  frighten 'd  land,  the  screams  of  horror  bear!" 

The  second  is  a  translation  from  Dante,  canto 
xxviii.  containing  an  account  of  Count  Ugolino. 
This  nobleman  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  archbishop  Riiggiero  to  depose  the  governor  of 
Pisa,  and  succeeded  in  the  enterprize,  the  inhumaa 
prelate,  jealous  of  the  power  of  his  coadjutor,  incited 
the  people  against  him,  confined  him  in  a  tower  with 

•  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 
f  The  Baid,  a  Pindaric  Ode. 
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his  four  sons,  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  escape 
pr  release,  threw  the  key  into  the  Arno. 

The  third  consists  of  verses  addressed  to  a  lad)', 
^ith  a  present  of  flowers  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  and  the  fourth  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Isabella 
Pittj  on  purpose  to  commemorate  a  noble  and  disinte- 
rested action  :  the  next  is  inscribed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reyr 
nolds,  on  his  resignation  of  the  president's  chair  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  this  is  one  of  his  lordship's  best  pocr 
|:ical  productions,  and  while  it  conveys  a  most  delicate 
compliment,  at  a  critical  and  interesting  moment, 
at  the  same  time  exhibits  a  gusto  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  kind  but  dignified  manner  too  in  which  the  peer 
treats  the  painter,  reminds  us  of  the  last  meeting  tie- 
tvveen  Francis  I.  and  Leonardo  di  Vinci. 

"  Too  wise  for  contest,  and  too  meek  for  strife. 
Like  Lear,  oppress'd  by  those  you  rais'd  to  life. 
Thy  sceptre  broken,  thy  dominion  o'er. 
The  curtain  falls,  and  thou'rt  a  king  no  more. 
Stll),  rear  the  wreck  of  thy  demolish'd  state. 
Truth,  and  the  weeping  Muse,  with  me  shall  wait ; 
Science  shall  teach  Britannia's  self  to  moan. 
And  make,  O  injured  friend!  thy  wrongs  her  own.'* 

After  a  handsome  compliment  to  thp  painter,  whq 
had  fivst  pierced  the  gloom  where  England^ s  Genius  sleft^ 
the  poet  proceeds  as  follows  : 

'*  Dark  was  the  hour,  the  age  an  age  of  gtone. 
When  Hudson  cjaim'd  an  pmpire  of  his  own  ; 
And,  from  the  time,  wl^en,  darting  rival  light, 
Vandyke  and  Rubens  cheer'd  our  northern  night, 
Those  twin  stars  set,  the  Graces  all  had  fjed. 
Yet  paus'd  to  hover  o'er  a  Lely's  head  ; 
And  sometimes  bent,  when  urg'd  with  parncst  prayg", 
7p  make  the  gentle  Kneller  all  their  care : 
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Put  ne'er  with  smiles  to  gaudy  Vcrrio  tiirn'd  ; 
Ko  h:ip()y  incense  on  liis  altars  biun'd. 

*'  ()  witness,  Windsor,  thy  too  passive  wall?, 
Thy  tortur'd  cielings,  thy  insulted  halls  ! 
,T.o  !    I'.ngland's  {^lor}',  Edward's  conquerin;^  son, 
('i)vcr'd  with  spoils  from  Poictici'S  bravely  won  ; 
^'ct  no  white  plumes,  no  arms  of  sable  hue, 
Mark  the  yciing  hero  to  our  ravish'd  view  ; 
In  bu£l:in  trim,  and  laiircll'd  helmet  bright, 
A  well-dress'd  Roman  meets  our  puzzled  sight. 
And  C»allia's  captive  king,  how  strange  his  doom, 
A  Roman,  too,  perceives  himself  become  !" 

The  instructor  and  friend  of  Pope, 

"  Jtrvas!  whom  hcav'n  and  not  a  master  taught," 

is  here  treated  aceording  to  his  just  deserts,  while  the 
loo  close  resemblances  drawn  by  the  cold  and  labo- 
rious pencil  of  Dcnner,  are  objected  to  by  this  and 
every  other  man  of  taste.  The  comparative  triplet 
made  use  of  upon  this  occasion  is  at  once  happy  and 
appropriate  : 

*•  As  wax-work  figures  always  shock  the  sight. 

Too  near  to  human  flesh  and  shape,  affright, 

^nd  when  they  best  are  form'd,  afford  the  least  delight.'* 

The  prophecy  that  the  contemporary  artists  would, 
on  rcflcclion,  mourn  the  loss  of  their  president,  has 
been  since  fully  accomplished  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  lamenting  that  our  noble  author  should  have 
concluded  this  ])retty  little  poem  with  a  line  from 
Churchill,  as  it  exhibits  an  appearance  of  penury, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  acknowledged  talents. 

In  this  collection  there  is  only  one  song  which  we 
believe   was  originally  addressed   to  Lady  Caroline 

X  4  Gower, 
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Gower,  now  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  his 
lordship  was  married  March  22,  1770  : 

^'  Ola  fling  away  that  foolish  Piower, 

Spoiling  the  perfume  of  a  breast  "  " 

That  wants  nc  scent  of  meaner  power 

To  make  its  sweetness  be  confess'd."     ' 

"  Naworth  Castle,  a  Fragment,"  is  an  attempt  at 
blank  verse,  in  which  the  noble  author,  after  describ- 
ing the  horrors  of  those  ruthless  times,  when 

*'  Science  slept  intomb'd," 

by  a  sudden  transition  turns  to  modern  improvements, 
and  exhibits  the  contrast  of  a  country,  where 

*' the  plantation,  gay  with  different  tints. 

Drives  its  new  shadow  o'er  the  wondering  lake." 

I'he  last  article  consists  t^f  "  lines  found  written  upon 
a  window  at  Calais :" 

"  Eure  veni,  tua  jamdudurn  exoptata  morantur 
Flaniina  :  te  poscit  votis,  precibusque  viator,  &:c." 

We  are  not  informed  by  whom  these  verses  were 
originally  written,  bat  we  are  certain  that  he  was  an 
Englishman. 

We  now  com.e  to  the  two  tragedies  composed  by 
J.ord  Carlisle,  arid  shall  take  them  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  are  printed.  "  The  Father's  Revenge" 
IS  founded  on  an  incident  so  interwoven  with  our 
passions,  and  followed  by  a  punishment  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  offence,  that  human  nature  shudders  at 
the  catastrophe.  The  scenery,  consisting  of  palaces, 
gothic  chapels,  &c.  with  a  view  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
in  the  back  ground,  is  grand,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  calculated  to  inspire  awe ;  v.hile  the  dramatic 

characters, 
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characters,  composed  of  a  lovely  princess,  in  the  per- 
son of  Sigismuncla;  a  venerable  and  respectable  priest, 
in  that  of  the  archbishop  ;  a  gallant  soldier,  in  that  of 
Guiscard;  abrave  but  fallen  prince,in  that  of  Hassan  ; 
and  a  bold  but  capricious  tyrant,  in  that  ofTancrcd, 
are  formed  to  keep  up  the  interest,  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  some  important  event.  In  act  4,  scene  1, 
there  is  a  beautiful  passage  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Johnson,* 
in  which  a  degenerate  son,  succeeding  a  god-like  fa- 
ther, is  finely  compared  to  the  darkness  of  night  after 
the  efPulgcnce  of  the  sun.  We  shall  give  the 
whole  : 

*  The  F^rl  of  C'arlisle  having  written  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  The 
Father's  Revenge,"  some  of  his  lordship's  friends  applied  to  Mrs. 
Chaponcto  prevail  on  Di*.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  ot" 
it,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a  letter  to  that  lady.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Carlisle's 
possession,  though  not  fortunate  enough  in  having  the  honour  of 
being  known  to  his  lordship,  trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  of 
Itternturc,  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  the  favour  of  a  copy  of  it, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  insert  it  in  my  life  of  Dr.  Johnsoa,  His 
lordslii|)  was  so  good  as  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  has  thus 
cnaMed  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very  fine  piece  of  writing, 
'which  displays  at  once  the  critical  skill  and  politeness  of  my  illus- 
trious friend  ;  and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite,  may 
induce  the  noble  and  elegant  author  to  gratity  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  a  performance,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  ia 

such  terms  : 

TO   MRS.  CHAPOXE. 

*'   MADAM, 

"  By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time.f  I  think  that  a 
very  hunourable  distinction  has  been  shewn  me,  and  1  did  not  de- 
lay ihc  perusal  of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the  eifect. 

"  Th- 

f  Dr.  Johnson  having  been  very  ill  when  the  tragedy  was  first 
Kent  to  hiip,  had  declined  the  coDbideration  of  it. 
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"  Archbishop.   But  bow  wears  the  morn  ? 

**  An&dmo.  So  quick,  that,  ere  our  rites  shall  be  perform'd, 

li^our  brother's  crowded  palace  will  receive 

The  adulating  herd,  prepared  to  light 

Their  pois'nous  incense  on  his  natal  day. 

Striving  who  first  shall  change  the  rising  curse 

Into  base  flattery,  and  impious  worship. 
*'  Archb.   You  do  forget  he  was  great  William's  son. 
*'  Ansd.  In  truth  I  do:   I  would  that  Tancred's  virtues 

Would  oftener  call  that  god-like  hero  back  ! 

'Tis  better  to  forget  those  happier  days  ; 

Our  people's  chains  sit  lighter,  when  they  cease 

To  dream  of  freedom  past:  the  night  of  hell 

Was  doubly  black  to  the  rebellious  angels, 

Because  they  once  had  shared  the  radiant  blaze 

Of  heaven's  eternal  d.iy  !" 

"  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely  regular;  the 
stage  is  too  often  vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
nected. This,  however,  would  be  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mecha- 
nical defect,  which  takes  away  little  from  the  power  of  the  poem, 
and  which  is  seen  rather  than  felt. 

"  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  perhaps,  wish  some 
words  changed,  and  some  lines  more  vigorously  terminated.  But 
from  such  petty  imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

"  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is  of  more  import- 
ance. It  seems  to  want  that  quickness  ot  reciprocation  which  cha- 
racterizes the  English  drama,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  fervid 
or  animated. 

*'  Of  the  sentiment?,  1  remember  not  one  that  I  wished  omitted. 
In  the  imagery,  I  cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the  comparison  of 
joy  succeeding  grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to 
darkness.  It  seems  to  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  it 
please.     It  is  new,  just,  and  delightful.* 

«  With 

*  "  I  could  have  borne  my  woes;  that  stranger  joy 
Wounds  while  it  smiles  : — the  long-imprison'd  wretch. 
Emerging  from  the  night  of  his  damp  cell. 
Shrinks  from  the  sun's  bright  beams;  and  that  which  flings 
Gladness  o'er, all,  to  him  is  agony." 
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We  shall  select  two  or  three  more  quolations  :  the 
lirst  is  froni  the  speech  of  Monforti,  in  which,  before 
the  failure  of  his  conspiracy,  he  thus  characterizes 
the  populace : 

•« The  giiU'd  fools 

Believe  I  love  them.     They  are  indeed  the  waves. 

And  while  they  bear  us,  we  must  court  their  I'avour, 

Until  we  gain  the  port;  unheeded  then, 

7'o  the  wide  ocean  they  again  may  flow; 

Lost  and  forgotten  midst  their  kindred  waters." 

On  being  detected,  he  mourns  "the  slings  of  con- 
scious guilt,"  and  exclaims  : 

*' O,  Raimond,  had  I 

Been  never  born,  Salerno's  realms  had  known 
A  milder  sway.    I  poison'd  Tancrcd's  nature, 
Dash'd  the  (air  scale  of  Justice  on  the  ground, 
Scourg'd  Mercy  from  liis  throne,  and  placed  about  it 
The  weakest  centincls  a  prince  can  trust  to, — 

Hate,  Fear,  and  Pride.     I  was  that  envious  shade, 

Throuj^h 


•*  With  the  charactcis,  cither  as  conceived  or  preserved,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find ;  but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer 
y/ho,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the  archbishop  a 
good  man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  applause,  which  a  vicious 
churchman  woulil  have  brought  him. 

•'  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  father  and  daughter  both 
Culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  between  thcra 
our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

"  I  bus,  IMuilain,  I  have  performed  what  I  did  not  willingly  un- 
dertake, and  could  not  decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  remember,  that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no  rescnt- 
ment,  because  judgment  is  not  under  the  controul  of  will;  but 
involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be  more 
fctnote  from  the  possibility  of  ofTence. 

I  am,  &c. 

^ov.  28,  1783.  SAM.  JOHNSON." 

SosviU's  Life  ofJoAnsoHf  page  470.  vol.  IT. 
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ThrongVi  which  the  sun-beams  never  pierc'd — the  night. 

In  whose  thick  damp  all  the  foul  passions  gender'd, 

That  with  the  adder's  venom'd  tooth,  crept  forth. 

And  stung  an  injar'd  people  into  madness. 

I  was  that  wizard,  conjuring  up  all  ill, 

IMyself  invisible,  while  Tancred  drew 

On  his  less  guilty  head  his  people's  hatred. 

But  now  1  fall,  in  my  own  wiles  ensnared, 

The  victim  of  my  guilt.'' 

The  last  passage  is  taken  from  an  interview  between 
the  king  and  his  near  relation  the  prelate  :  . 

*'  Tanc.  Know,  brother, 

These  taunts  but  ill  become  you.     Must  I  kneel 
Fore  a  monk's  consist'ry?    Is  that  the  b;\jr 
Where  I  must  plead,  and  justify  my  actions  ? 

**  Archb.  No,  Tancred,  no  ;  yet  there's  a  judgment-seat 
Where  purple  kings,  high  as  their  full-blown  pride 
Or  flattery  can  set  them,  must  be  summon'd ; 
'Tis  in  their  subjects'  rigorous  inquisition 
They  may  forestall  the  more  tremendous  process 
That  waits  beyond  the  grave.     Triinkst  thou  thy  j^eoplc, 
Because  they  bear,  don't  feel  their  injuries  ?" 

The  other  dramatic  performance  we  are  now  to 
mention  is  "  the  Step-Mother,"  a  tragedy  of  five  acts. 
The  plot  of  this  is  less  involved  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer; but  the  catastrophe  is  equally  shocking:  in  the 
one  we  behold  a  parent  presenting  the  heart  fresh 
torn  from  the  bosom  of  her  lover,  to  the  agonized 
sight  of  a  distracted  daughter;  in  the  other,  we  find 
a  father  and  a  son,  instigated  by  a  cruel  and  revenge- 
ful woman,  inflicting  mutual  death  I  In  both  cases 
the  scene,  perhaps,  is  too  afflicting  even  for  a  repre- 
sentation in  this  country,  although  the  French  have 

repeatedly 
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repeatedly  accused  us  of  covering  the  stage  with 
corpses. 

On  this  occasion  too  his  lordship  has  had  recourse 
to  "  these  aerial  beings,  whose  powers,  as  described  in 
the  songs  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  were  first 
employed  by  our  Shakespcnrc,"  and  by  the  interven- 
tion of  servants,  and  the  hnffo  character  of  Peres,  a 
physician,  converted  the  piece  into  a  tragi- comedy. 

We  have  thus,  in  addition  to  an  account  of  the  il- 
lustrious author,  indulged  in  a  long  and  descriptive 
catiilogue  of  his  works  ;  but  no  apology  is  required 
upon  this  occasion,  for  while  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in 
imitation  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  last  age, 
pursues  the  career  of  literature,  wc  arc  anxious  to  fol- 
low at  a  distance,  and  pointing  to  the  gaol,  hold  him 
up  to  the  example  and  imitation  of  our  nobility. 


GEORGE  ISAAC  HUNTINGFORD,  d.  d. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

ONE  advantage,  and  that  of  no  inconsiderable  con- 
sequcncc.attcndingnn  ecclesiastical  establishmentlike 
that  in  England,  is  the  encouragement  it  holds  out  to 
pre-eminent  virtue  and  talents.  The  levelling  system 
would  in  a  great  measure  destroy  that  powerful  in- 
centive to  learning  which  arises  from  the  prospect  of 
preferment.  If  we  examine  attentively  the  catalogue 
of  prelates  who  have  graced  the  hierarchy  in  this 
kingdom,  since  the  Reformation,  wc  shall  find  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  arose  to  that  distinction  solely 

through 
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through   their  personal   merits,  and,   comparatb 
speaking,  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 

To  the  honour  of  the  present  administration,  tve! 
have  observed  them  exereising  their  patronage,  in  the 
disposal  of  the  higher  ecclcsiastieal  dignities,  with 
the  most  marked  and  liberal  regard  to  distinguished 
piety  and  learning.  This  has  been  strikingly  instanced 
in  the  promotion  of  a  Vincent  to  the  deanry  of  West- 
minster, and  of  a  Burgess  and  a  Huntingford  to  the 
sees  of  St.  David's  and  Gloucester.  Of  the  last  men* 
tioned  prelate  we  shall  here  attempt  to  give  a  brief  but 
correct  biographical  sketch. 

George  Isaac  Huntingford,  D.  D.  who  now  fills  so 
honourably  the  chair  which  was  once  occupied  by  the 
Herculean  and  haughty  Warburton,  was  born  of  res* 
pectable  parents  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  the  year 
1748.  He  received  his  grammatical  education  in  the 
school  founded  by  that  magnificent  patron  of  learn^ 
ing,  William  of  Wykeham  ;  but  though  he  succes- 
sively filled  the  stations  of  sub- preceptor,  usher,  and 
master  in  that  venerable  seminary,  yet  he  was  never 
upon  the  foundation.  So  great  was  his  proficieney, 
and  correct  his  deportment,  that  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  fippointed  an  instructor  in  the  school 
of  Winchester.  His  academical  studies  were  pursued^ 
as  usual,  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded 
to  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  on  being  elected  fellow 
became  an  eminent  tutor,  having  among  other  emi- 
nent persons,  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
for  a  pupil.  As  an  assistant  to  the  amiable  Joseph 
Warton.  with  whom  he  always  lived  on  the  happiest 

tcrmS;, 
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terms,  he  conducted  Winchester  school  with  distin- 
guished honour  to  the  teachcr-'J,  and  advantage  I© 
those  who  had  the  benefit  of  their  instructions. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt- 
inj^ford,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  in  the 
living- and  mastership  of  the  school  of  Warminster, 
in  Wiltshire.  At  the  same  time  betook  his  brother's 
widow  and  seven  fine  children  to  live  with  him  ; 
two  of  the  latter  are  since  married,  one  to  Gorges 
Lowthcr  Esq.  M.P.  and  the  other  to  Stonhouse  Vigur, 
Esq.  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  grandson  of 
t-lic  late  reverend  Sir  James  Stonhouse,  Bart. 

This  Dr.  Thomas  Huntingford  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  of  the  most  refined  taste.  He 
shewed  the  latter  in  the  many  improvements  which 
he  commenced  at  his  residence  in  W^arminster; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  prudence  may  be 
called  in  question,  as  he  thereby  considerably  dimi- 
nished his  property. 

Another  brother  of  the  bishop's  is  Mr.  James  Hunt- 
ingford, in  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  a  gentleman 
eminently  distinguished  by  a  vigorous  understanding 
and  extensive  information.  Several  of  the  public 
institutions  in  the  metropolis,  principally  of  a  bene- 
volent nature,  are  indebted  to  him  either  for  their 
origin,  or  for  the  flourishing  state  of  their  circum- 
stances. He  has  been  for  several  years  occupied  on 
an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude  and  importance, 
a  "  Digest  of  the  Statute  Laws,"  on  a  new  plan.  In 
this  vast  and  seemingly  impracticable  design  he  has 
laboured  with  astonishing  assiduity  ;  and  amongst  his 

subscribers 
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subscribers  we  observe  enrolled  nearly  all  the  bishops, 
judges,  temporal  lords,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  the  rcalnrij  besides  the  universities  and  cor- 
porations. 

To  return  to  the  bishop.  Though  he  is  a  man, 
unquestionably,  of  strong  and  active  mind,  he  has 
never  manifested  any  ardent  wish  for  preferment.  In 
the  mastership  of  Winchester  school  he  succeeded, 
of  course,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Vv'arton,  and 
afterwards  obtained,  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
utmost  ambition,  the  wardenship  of  the  college,  worth 
about  the  annual  value  of  twelve  hiuidred  pounds. 

However,  his  friend  Mr.  Addiiigton  could  not  pass 
by  his  modest,  unassuming,  and  unsoliciting  merits 
unrewarded  ;  and  on  the  translationof  Dr.  Beaden 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Dr.  Huntingford  was 
nominated  without  his  knowlcge  to  that  of  Glou- 
cester. But  the  situation  he  held  at  Winchester  was 
more  congenial  to  his  love  of  tranquillity,  and  habits 
of  life  ;  to  render  the  preferment,  therefore,  the  more 
agreeable  to  him,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  the  war- 
denship with  the  bishopric.  His  lordship  is  unmar- 
ried, and  when  the  circumstance  has  been  mentioned 
to  him,  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  he  has  jocularly 
turned  towards  the  children  of  his  deceased  brother, 
and  asked  whether  he  had  not  already  a  sufficient 
family  ? 

In  return,  the  children   naturally  regard   him  as 

their  parent ;  while  their   mother,  by  her  care  and 

attention,  contributes  not  a  little  to  his  ease  and 

enjoyment. 

From 
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From  this  pleasing  scene,  which  places  his  lordship 
in  the  most  amiable  and  honourable  point  of  view, 
wc  turn  to  corusider  him  in  his  prominent  character  as 
a  scholar  and  divine.  In  Grecian  literature  he  may 
perhaps  be  equalled  by  a  few,  but  certainly  is  not 
excelled  by  any  in  the  present  day.  His  introduction 
to  the  writing  of  Greek,  in  two  parts,  8vo,  bound 
together,  though  an  elementary  book,  does  infinite 
credit  to  the  author,  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
learners  and  teachers. 

But  his  principal  credit  as  a  scholar  rests  upon  his 
MfToixjt  Tiv»  yiov!}fpo(pinx,  ]\Ie/j'ica  quccddniMonostrophicay 
published  in  1783.  This  work  consists  of  thirty-one 
Greek  odes,  all  evincing  an  elegant  taste,  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  best  classical  writers,  and  a 
skill  and  judgment  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  imitators 
of  ancient  models.  The  merit  of  these  poemsvvas 
handsomely  acknowledged  by  a  very  learned  Critic 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  who  also  entered  into  a  most 
rigid  and  particular  inquisition  of  them.  The  re- 
marks of  the  ingenious  reviewer,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  of  Greenwich,  were 
in  general  just,  though  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
throughout  a  studied  design  to  find  and  expose  flaws 
with  rather  too  much  of  the  microscopic  spirit  of 
criticism.  However,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe,  that 
much  praise  was  bestowed  on  the  author  in  summing 
up  the  evidence  upon  his  work,  and  the  following 
handsome  apology  is  too  honourable  both  to  the  au- 
thor and  the  critic  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  ^^  c  think  (says  the  reviewer)  that  no  apology  is  necessarv  to 

Mr.  lluntinj^foid  for  the  mode  wiiich  wt:  have  adopted  in   our 

iScj— i8c4.  Y  ctitirlsm; 
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criticism  ;  and  as  our  remarks  may  in  some  measure  tend  ta  promote 
the  cause  of  literature,  let  them  not  be  condemned  as  nugatory .' 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  H.'Stephenswrote  a  professed  treatise  on 
the  Latinity  of  Lipsius  ;  that  Dawes  corrected  his  own  Greek 
translation  of  Paradise  Lost  ;  the  learned  Toup  his  emendations  on 
Suidas ;  and  that  modern  scholars  discover  defects  in  the  justly 
admired  verses  of  Buchanan,  and  in  the  Greek  of  Politian. 

"  We  despise  cavilling,  and  are  superior  to  petulance.  Wc 
have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Huncingford's  character  from 
his  writings,  and  we  naturally  expect  a  great  degree  of  candour  from 
good  sense  and  solid  learning.  We  have,  therefore,  made  our  re- 
marks with  some  attention  ;  and  in  the  defiance  of  their  errors, 
■we  recommend  these  Mdrica  Mcmostroph/ca  to  all  the  admirers  of 
ancient  literature. 

"  To  the  student,  these  poems  will  afford  assistance  in  his  pur- 
suits :  they  will  correct  his  taste,  excite  his  industry,  and  inspire 
his  emulation  : 

■    ■  Jamdudum  invadere  magnam 

Mens  agitat  mihi.  virg.  ^n.  9. 

•'  To  the  learned  they  will  be  sources  of  real  and  rational  enter- 
tainment.    Let  not  the  detection  of  faults  deter  them  from  the 
investigation  of  beauties.     Let   them  listen  to  the  words  of  thr 
Muse  at  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty-fifth  poem  i 
AyaAov  Pporoitrt  r^o 

Erspa?  (piXBiV  rov  aXXov, 
*'  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  congratulating  Winchester 
school  on  the  able  successor  it  will  find  in  our  author,  when  War- 
ton,  full  of  years  and  honours,  retires  from  that  post,  which  he  fills 
at  present  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  with  approbation  so 
universal :  "  Ecce  tibi  exortus  est  Isocrates,  magistcr  illorun:  om- 
nium, cujus  32  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,  meri  prlncipes 
exierunt.— G'c.  dc  Oral.  II." 

Mont  I  J 1/  RctIck;  Aug.  1785. 

Mr.  Huntingford,  however,  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  these  complimetits,  conceiving,  as  he  did,  that 
the  preceding  criticisms  were  more  severe  than  just. 

In 
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In  the  year  following  was  printed  "An  Apology  for  the 
Monostrophics"  which  were  published  in  1782,  with 
a  second  collection  of  monostrophics,  octavo.  This 
volume,  which  is  affectionately  dedicated  to  Mr, 
Addington,  is  written  in  an  admirable  spirit;  Literary 
disputes  have  too  generally  been  conducted  with 
anger,  contempt,  and  ill  language  ;  and  when  thewar 
has  been  merely  about  ivorJs,  and  syllables^  the  con- 
tention has  been  the  fiercest.  Here  the  case  was 
happily  the  reverse,  as  the  reviewer  himself  thus  can- 
didly acknowledged  in  the  outset  of  his  criticism,  or 
rather  his  reply  :  {Monthlj!  [uZ'ieiVy  April  17S5.) 

"  As  \vc  proceeded  (says  the  writer,)  frequently  did  we  pause  to 
admire  the  Extreme  candour  of  the  author  ;  and  though  our  posi- 
tions were  often  (ami  sometimes,  perhaps,  unjustly)  disputed,  yet 
uc  freely  bestowed  our  sincere  commendations  on  his  taste  and  his 
learning  ;  and  now,  without  hesitation,  we  declare,  that  we  do  not 
icniember  to  have  read  in  any  literary  disjiute,  a  reply  written 
with  so  much  temper,  and  such  unaffected  moderation  ;  or  to 
have  seen  imputed  faults  defended  with  so  little  ostentation  ot 
knowlcge,  and  criticisms  repelled  with  so  few  signs  ot  the  iirita- 
bility  of  an  author. 

"  in  a  disputant,  such  a  character  is  rendered  highly  valuable 
by  there  beiuj^  so  few  who  have  stiength  of  mind  or  goodness  ot 
heart  enough  to  deserve  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflection, 
I'Ual  no  men  arc  so  easily  exasperated  as  authors ;  however  re- 
pprctablc  they  may  be  for  their  virtues,  however  eminent  for  tiieir 
learning,  all  their  amiable  qualities  seem  to  vanish  in  a  moment, 
if  any  hardy  critic  dare  to  censure  their  works,  or  to  suspect  their 
abilities;  and  in  their  haste  to  dcfesd  their  rej)utation  as  aul/tors, 
they  too  commonly  l'orr;ct  how  much  they  endanger  their  characters 
as ///rv.  'lonicnllon  instances  is  neaily  useless.  Whocan  doubt, 
when  the  quarrels  of  Krasmus  and  Scaliger,  of  Salnrusius  and  He- 
rald u5.  are  mentioned?  Who  can  doubt,  when  he  cor.siders  the 
trrtincuv  ot  Boyle's  reply  to  Bcntley,  the  disputes  of  Burman  and 

V  2  Le 
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Le  Clerc,  and  of  Pauer  and  D'Orville  ?  Let  our  readers  tlien  join 
las  in  our  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Huntingford,  who  in  the  work 
before  us  must  ever  be  considered  as  an  exampTe  of  candour,  wor- 
thy the  study  of  every  future  critic,  and  the  careful  imitation  of 
every  literary  disputant." 

The'  simple  question  between  these  very  learned 
men  was  this,  whether  modern  imitators  of  the  Greeks 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  modes  of  expression,  and 
combinations  of  quantity,  of  which  examples  can  be 
found  in  early  Grecian  literature?  Mr.  Huntingford, 
in  his  compositions,  availed  himself  of  this  privilege, 
and  thought  himself  justified  in  so  doing,  while  his 
reviewer  rigidly  exposed  and  condemned  many  of 
these  liberties,  though  supported  by  very  high  autho- 
rities. Notwithstanding  the  review  of  the  "  Apology" 
was  carried  through  four  numbers,  and  in  each  to  an 
extraordinary  length,  yet  the  whole  was  conductcdjn 
a  spirit  of  dignified  liberality,  and  to  the  scholar  will 
always  afford  a  rich  entertainment. 

Of  the  second  SuAAoyn  oi  Monostroflilca  appended 
to  the  "  Apology,"  the  learned  critic  observes,  that 
"  they  are,,  in  general,  more  correct  than  the  former 
odes,  and  are  seldom  inferior  to  them  in  poetical 
merit." 

Besides  these  works,  the  bishop  is  advantageously 
known  as  the  author  of,  l.Interpretatio  IIoivaAtif  'Iropia?, 
]<lo'va  Mdhodo  Constructa,  a  school-book  of  merit, 
2.  Two  volumes  of  Sermons  in  octavo.  3.  Some 
single  Sermons  on  public  occasions. 

Here  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  noticing  a  xtrj 
vigorous  and  most  eloquent  discourse  delivered  by  his 
lordship  in   St.  James's  Church,  Westminster,  April 

24, 
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24,  1S03,ror  the  benefit  of  that  noble  institution,  the 
Royal  Ilumune  Society.  In  this  excellent  sermon  he 
has  combated  atheism  by  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments, particularly  overthrowing  the  wretched  notion 
that  the  curious  mechanism  oi^  the  human  frame  ori- 
ginates in  chance- 

The  style  of  his  lordship's  discourses  is  throughout 
remarkably  clear  and  energetic,  keeping  the  subject 
constantly  in  the  view  of  his  hearers,  and  fixing  their 
minds  intently  upon  its  importance  and  consequences 
from  the  exordium  to  the  peroration. 

LADY  HAMILTON,  k.  m. 

IN  the  career  of  human  life  both  sexes  press  on  to- 
wards the  gnol,  and  alike  aim  at  celebrity ;  but  the  con- 
test is  not  fair  ;  for  ail  the  advantages  are  on  the  side 
of  the  males,  while  thc.females  start  under  a  variety  of 
tllsabilities,  and  consequently  maintain  t!ie  race  with 
unequal  speed.  It  accordingly  happens  that  although 
many  men  become  the  founders  of  their  own  fortune, 
but  a  small  number  of  women  arc  enabled  to  raise 
themselves  above  the  surface  of  life,  and  claim  the 
notice  and  the  attention  of  the  public.  To  obtain  this 
distinction  docsnot  alwnysfalllo  thclotofbcauty alone; 
sense,  talents,  and  even  good  fortune,  are  also  neces- 
sary; and  it  is  not  dilHcult  to  j)redict,  that  all  these 
requisites  must  fall  only  to  the  lot  of  a  chosen  few. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  native  of  Hamp- 
shire. She  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  forest  of 
BcrCj  and  we  have  been  told  that  her  father  was  an 
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humble  cottager.  When  it  is  recollected  that  birth  is 
adventitious,  not  optional^  it  surely  cannot  hurt  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Hamilton  to  recollect  that  her  situa- 
tion and  pretensions  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  empress  Catherine  when  she  became  united  to 
Peter  the  Great ! 

Formed  in  Nature's  happiest  mould,  the  beautiful 
Emma  Hart  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring swains;  and  whether  she  tended  the  flocks, 
like  an  Arcadian  shepherdess  of  old,  or  gleaned  in  the 
field,  like  the  *'  lovely  young  Lavinia"  of  Thomson, 
the  Palcmons  of  the  neighbourhood  were  alike  anxi- 
ous to  engage  her  attention  ;  but  she  aspired  to,  and 
obtained  a  superior  destiny. 

From  the  munificence  of  Lord  Halliflix,  a  generous 
and  splendid  nobleman,  who  then  lived  at  Stansted- 
park,  in  Sussex,  and  was  captivated  with  her  beauty 
and  innocence,  she  is  supposed  to  have  received  an 
education  superior  to  the  neighbouring  maidens. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  the  intervention 
of  a  journey  to  the  continent,  she  obtained  the  hand 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  X,  B.  a  gentleman  whose 
ancestors  had  matched  with  the  blocxl-royal  of  Scot- 
land, and  who  was  at  that  period  minister  from,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  at  the  court  of  Naj)les. 

It  was  in  the  fine  climate  of  Italy  that  this  flower, 
which  llrst  budded  into  existence  beneath  the  foliage 
of  an  English  forest,  expanded  its  leaves,  disclosed  its 
sweets,  and  developed  all  its  beauties.  The  pencil  of 
the  painter,  and  the  chisscl  of  the  sculptor,  have  been 
both  emplo}ed  to  celebrate  her  charms;  and  the  writer 
'         '  of 
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of  this  article  h.-is  seen  two  busts  and  one  portrait, 
which  display  the  fairest  form  and  loveliest  tints  he 
has  ever  witnessed. 

The  match  alluded  to  above  was  criticised,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  relations  of  the  ambassador  ;  but  with  all 
due  regard  to  those  lofty  family  pretensions,  which 
become  obsolete  and  even  ridiculous  at  an  enlighten- 
ed period,  the  sacrifice  was  chiefly  on  the  part  of  youth 
and  beauty  : 

•'  Sic  visum  Vcnerl ;  cui  placet  impares 

Forinas  atque  animos  sub  juga  ahcnea 

Sxvo  mlttcre  cumjoco."  Hor.  lib,!.  Od.  33. 

liuL  without  insisting  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  union  was  peculiarly  grati- 
fvin^tosuch  Enjrlish  families  as  made  the  2:rand  tour 
from  1791  to  180'2,  and  happened  to  reside  any  time 
.it  Naples.  Never  was  Biilish  hospitahty  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  at  any  of  the  Italian  courts.  A  splendid 
table,  select  entertainments,  exquisite  concerts  ;  in 
-hort,  every  thing  was  obtained  that  could  render  this 
residence  comfortable,  and  a  spare  carriage  was  ae- 
iiially  kept  for  the  use  of  such  as  might  not  happen 
to  be  provided  with  a  mode  of  convevanee,  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  as 
well  lis  the  established  etiquette  of  this  kiKuriouscity. 
Nor  amidst  this  appearance  of  shew  was  the  public 
business  ncgleetcrl  :  on  the  contrary,  the  interests  of 
England  were  never  cultivated  with  greater  care,  nor 
her  concerns  attcnde<l  to  with  greater  fidelity. 

Although  the  crown  already  tottered  on  the  head 
if  Ferdinand  IV.  his  subjects  had  revolted  from  his 
Y  4  dominior 
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dominion,  and  a  -foreign  enemy  had  actnally  obtained 
possession  of  bis  capital,  yet  he  maintained  his^Uiancc 
unshakc!!,  and  his  faith  inviolate,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  a  brother,  and  the  menaces  of  both  fo- 
•  reign  and  domestic  enemies.  In  short,  the  British 
cabinet  received  intelligence  from  that  court,  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  single  shilling  in  search  of  it,  that 
could  not  be  procured  by  the  thousands  lavished  so 
profusely  elsewhere,  under  the  head  of  secret  service 
money. 

The  French  revolution,  so  fertile  in  incidents  of 
every  kind,  constitutes  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  life 
of  Lady  Hamilton.  The  ambassadress  had  lived  in 
the  closest  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
queen,  who  was  of  the  Austrian  family,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  During  a  space 
of  thirteen  years  our  fair  countrywoman  had  been  ho- 
noured with  a  daily  communication  with  her  majesty, 
whom  she  had  known  at  one  period  exalted  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  human  prosperity,  and  was  des- 
tined to  witness  at  another,  depressed  to  the  lowest 
situation  to  which  a  princess  could  possibly  be  re- 
duced; in  short,  a  fugitive  from  that  capital  in  which 
she  had  so  long  lived  and  reigned. 

As  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  from  the  very 
first  evinced  a  jealousy  of  the  proceedings  that  took 
place  in  France,  so  he  was  soon  destined  to  experience 
the  vengeance  of  the  new  republic.  Admiral  Tru- 
guct  accordingly  presented  himself  before  Naples 
with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  threatened  an  immediate 
bombardment  J  but  the  storm  was  averted  by  timely 
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submission.  However,  one  of  his  squadron  having 
staid  behind  to  be  refitted,  the  officers  and  sailors 
otthe  Langucdoc  actually  found  means  to  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  city,  and  at  length  the  Lazzaroni 
only  remained  faithful  to  their  sovereign.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  army  of  Championnet  followed  soon  after, 
and  a  temporary  abdication  became  indispensably  ne^ 
ccssary  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

It  was  upon   this  occasion  that  the  protection  of 
England,   and   the   friendship  of  her   avubassadress, 
were  eminently  conspicuous.     A  British  man  of  war, 
in  addition  to  an   immense  treasure,  conveyed   the 
royal  family  to  Sicily.     Lady  Hamilton  exerted  her- 
self at  this  critical  period,   with  an   equal  degree  of 
resolution,    dexterity,  and  success.      According   to 
some,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor;  and  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve others,  in  t4iat  of  a  f>oissijnk\  her  ladyship  not 
only  contrived  to  sfct  all  their  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
most  precious  pictures,  on  board  the  British  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson's  ship,  but  also  assisted  greatly  in  extri- 
cating the  royal  family  from  a  capital  in  insurrection, 
and  a  populace  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  of  madness, 
as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  vengeance. 

During  the  storm  that  occurred  in  their  passage 
to  Palermo,  and  when  the  queen  was  abandoned 
by  all  the  ladies  of  her  court,  this  faithful  English- 
woman not  only  accompanied  but  attended  on  her 
majesty,  and  it  was  in  her  arms,  that  one  of  the 
children,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  affright,  pe- 
rished. When,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  change 
in  the  atlairs  of  France,  Naples  was  restored  to  its 

sovereign. 
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ijovereign,  Lady  Hamilton  also  repaired  thither,  and 
.procured  all  the  females  in  the  capital  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  the  queen,  earnestly  entreating  her  return, 
which  was  soon  after  complied  with. 

To  depict  the  horrid  as  well  as  impolitic  butchery 
(for  it  cannot  be  designated  by  the  common  name  of 
an   execution)  that  ensued,  would  exceed   the  space 
destined  for  this  article  ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  in  this  placCjthat  a  literary  femak-.  has  been 
grossly  imposed  upon  in  many  particulars,  as  appears 
evident  from  her  account  of  that  terrible  ratastrophr. 
During  most  or  the  scenes  mentioned  by  her.  Lady 
Hamilton  was  absent,  and    never  appeared  in  an\  of 
them,  but  in  the   amiable  character   o(  a   niedialrix. 
in  respect  to  one  of  the  persons  *  who  suffered  upon 
this  occasion,  and  to  whose  conduct  during  the  last 
awful  period  of  his  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
our  admiration,  she  repeatedly  offered  an  asylum  that 
would  have  prevented  that  death  which  awaited  him, 
and  instead  of  rejoicing  like  a  fiend  at   the  punish- 
ment of  so  many  victiuiS,  she  wept  at  the  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  the  measure.     The  character  of  her 
ladyship,  however,  has  been  fully  rescued  from  this 
palpable  misrepresentation,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
access  to  the  first  sources  of  knowledge,  and  not  only 
perused  all  the  original  documents,  but  was  acquaint, 
ed  with  those  best  calculated  to  afford  genuine  infor- 
mation .-|- 

But  it  was  not  to  the  royal  family  of  Naples  alone 

*   Ceriilo,  thf-  physician  to  the  court. 

f  See  the  Hibtory  of  the  lute  War,  vol.  ii. 

that 
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tliat  Lady  Hamilton  proved  useful,  for  during  her 
long  residence  in  Italy,  she  was  always  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  that  country  where  she  was  born,  and  of 
which  her  husband,  the  good  and  aininbic  Sir  William, 
was  the  representative.  When  the  Maltese  rose 
atraiiist  the  French,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of 
Great  Britain,  they  applied  to  Naples  for  corn,  and 
declared  that  they  must  give  up  the  contest,  unless 
they  were  furnished  with  an  immediate  supply  of 
provisions.  In  this  critical  situation  of  affairs,  the 
ambassadress  interceded  with  the  queen,  and  her 
Majesty  immediately  purchased,  out  of  her  own 
private  purse,  two  feluccas  laden  with  wheat,  which 
were  expedited  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  de- 
puties. It  was  her  ladyship  nUo  who  afforded  the 
first,  and  most  authentic  information  to  the  British 
cabinet,  that  the  King  of  S[)ain  was  about  to  abandon 
the  coalition,  make  pc^acc  with  France,  and  declare 
war  against  Great  Britain.  It  is  more  easy  to  de- 
scribe than  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  entelligcncc, 
more  especially  when  it  is  recollected,  that  it  vvas  ob- 
tained through  the  friendship  of  a  great  personage, 
and,  unlike  operations  of  this  kind,  in  general,  did 
not  cost  the  nation  a  ducat. 

At  length,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  thirty 
years  on  the  part  of  Sir  William,  and  of  about  fourteen 
on  that  of  Lady  Hamilton,  they  revisited  their  native 
country.  Notwithstanding  his  long  sojourn  at  Naples, 
this  gentleman  had  not  been  enriched  by  his  diploaia- 
tic  mission  ;  and  so  little  were  his  representations  at- 
tended to  by  the  ministers  who  then  presided  over  our 
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councils,  that  they  refused  him  the  paltry  boon,  so 
richly  merited  by  his  lady's  own  exertions,  of  a  small 
reversionary  annuity,  in  case  she  should  survive  him. 

Soon  after  their  return,  Lady  Hamilton  per- 
ceiving that  in  consequence  of  the  enhanced  price 
of  every  thing  in  this  country,  Sir  William  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  living  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  birth  and  rank  in  England,  generously  determined 
to  sacrifice  what  is  usually  prized  by  female  vanity, 
as  the  first  of  all  luxuries,  to  his  accommodation. 
Her  ladyship,  accordingly,  parted  with  all  her  jewels, 
by  means  of  which,  she  obtained  about  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  this  sum,  purchased  the  lease  and 
furniture  of  a  noble  house  in  Piccadilly,  where  her 
husband,  overpowered  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  to 
which  be  had  not  been  accustomed  since  his  youth, 
died  in  her  arms,  and  with  his  last  breath,  offered  up 
prayers  for  her  future  happiness  and  prosperity  ! 

What  has  been  already  said  chiefly  indicates  the 
qualities  of  the  head  and  heart;  it  may  be,therefore,ne» 
cessary  to  mention  something  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  A  long  residence  in 
Italy  has  enabled  Lady  Hamilton  to  acquire  a  great 
precision  in  the  charming  language  of  that  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  her  voice  and  taste 
for  music,  both  of  which  are  exquisite.  By  a  wondcrtul 
flexibility  of  muscles,  and  a  corresponding  pliability  of 
limbs, shehas  been  enabled  toassumc  a  variety  of  forms, 
,so  as  cither  to  imitate  a  Diana  attired  as  a  huntress  ; 
a  V'enus  retiring  gracefully  from  the  gaze  of  the  be- 
witched beholder;  or  a  Madona,  eliciting  the  reve- 
rence 
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rcnce  ami  admiration  of  the  enraptured  devotee* 
Tlic  writer  of  this  article  has  beheld  her  uniting  the 
delicacy  of  the  one  sex,  vvitli  the  masculine  knowledge 
of  the  other,  in  conversation,  and  has  glanced  over 
*some  lines  of  poetry  which  appeared  worthy  of  com- 
memoration. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  timely  and  energetic  assistance  afforded 
to  the  Maltese,  the  late  emperor  Paul,  among  whose 
faults  wc  cannot  reckon  that  of  ingratitude,  proposed 
a  noble  remuneration  for  the  two  distinguished  fe- 
males who  exerted  themselves  on  that  occasion  ;  for 
while  to  one  he  restored  that  diadem  which  her  hus- 
band had  lost,  he  decorated  the  breast  of  the  other 
with  the  cross  of  the  ancient  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

GENE.RAL  PAOLL 

THE  subject  of  these  memoirs,  although  he  cannot 
be  designated  as  a  native  of  GreatBritain,yet  possesses 
many  claims  to  the  notice  of  this  country,  and  if  not  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  may  be  considered,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  an  Englishman  by  adoption.  While  fighting 
gaUantly,firstagainsttheGenoese,and  then  against  the 
French, this  nation  was  desirous  to  second  his  patriotic 
ardi)ur;  and  it  reflects  no  small  share  of  dishonour  on 
the  ministers  of  a  former  period,  that  Louis  XV.  wa^ 
permitted  with  impunity  to  invade  the  territories  of  .a 


•  S«e  a  work  entitled  •'  Lady  Hamilton's  Attitudes,"  drawn  at 
Naples  by  F.  RcLberg,  and  engraved  by  Piroli. 
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free  and  independent  state.  But  a  generous  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  some  measure,  made 
amends  for  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  a  hospi- 
table asylum  was  at  length  afforded  here  to  the  gallant 
chief,  after  he  had  been  forced  to  retire  from  a  long 
and  unequal  conflict. 

Pascal  Paoli,  the  second  son  of  Giacinto  Paoli,  was 
born  in  Corsica,  in  the  year  1726,  and  although  he 
removed  while  yet  a  boy,  remained  there  long  enough 
to  contract  an  attachment  to  his  native  country,  and 
to  feel  a  generous  sympathy  for  its  wrongs.  His  fa- 
mily had  always  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  and 
his  father  espoused  the  interests  of  king  Theodore,  on 
the  best  and  purest  motives.  About  the  year  J  738-9, 
finding  himself  unable  any  longer  to  support  the 
common  cause,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel,  and  also  procured  a  com- 
mission for  Pascal,  vt'ho  was  educated  under  the  Je- 
suits. This  order  had  at  that  period  attained  an 
unrivalled  degree  of  celebrity  ;  its  members  superin- 
tended the  consciences  of  half  the  catholic  sovereigns 
and  grandees  of  Europe,  while  the  youth  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  was  the 
peculiar  boast  of  the  society  that  it  discovered  the 
bcqtand  genius  of  its  scholars;  and  fame  reports  that 
young  Paoli  was  a  pupil,  concerning  whom  high 
hopes  had  been  formed  by  the  reverend  fathers. 

After  a  residence  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  on  the 
continent,  during  which  period  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  plans  in  favour  of  his  country,  the 
Corsicans  began  to  fix  their  eyes  on  him  as  a  proper 

person 
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person  to  be  their  chief.  He  accordingly  received  the 
strongest  invitations  to  repair  to,  and  assume  the 
connnand  of  his  native  land,  and  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  embark,  in  the  glorious  enterprizc 
of  liberating  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  stimu- 
lated on  one  hand  by  patriotism,  and  undismayed  on 
the  other  by  the  dangers  he  was  about  to  encounter, 
not  only  from  the  envy  of  the  other  chiefs,  but  also 
from  the  daggers  of  the  Genoese  assassins,  who  had 
murdered  more  than  one  of  his  predecessors. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  merit  and  the  danger 
of  suci)  an  undertaking,  it  may  be  here  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  Corsica,  more  especially  as  the 
family  of  Faoli  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
latter  part  of  its  history.  This  has  cxjK'rienced  the 
s'une  fortune  as  all  the  neighbouring  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  consequently  appertained  by 
turns  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  in  one  age, 
and  the  Saracens  in  another.  At  length,  after  a  va-. 
ricty  of  revolutions,  Audcmar,  who  governed  Genoa, 
in  the  name  ofihc  emperor,  seized  on  Corsica  for  him- 
scl!,and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  become  mussulmen, 
in  comjiliance  with  their  former  masters,  now  became 
christians,  out  of  compliment  to  their  new  ones.  As 
>xirh  they  were  accordingly  recognized  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  the  tweltth  century,  and  actually  consi- 
dered as  a  papal  lief;  tor  we  find  the  Pope  conferring 
I  lie  investiture  on  Pisa,  on  condition  of  receiving  an 
acknowledgment  of  fit'ty  livres  a  year. 

The  Genoese,  however,  refused  to  respect  either 
the  claims  of  the  holy  see,  or  the  pretensions  of  its 

enemies. 
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enemies,  and  a  war  having  taken  place  between  the 
two  rival  republics,  in  1 125,  Pisa  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb, Corsica  became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and 
the  Doge  from  that  moment  assumed  a  regal  crown, 
in  token  of  its  submission  :  this  emblem  of  royalty 
was  fastidiously  emblazoned  on  his  carriage  and  his 
galley,  and  made  but  a  poor  amends  for  the  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  such  an  equivocal  sovereignty. 

The  dominion  of  their  new  masters  was  peculiarly 
odious  to  the  Corsicans,  for  they  constantly  abused 
their  power,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  as  a  con- 
quered nation.  The  latter  were  accordingly  loaded 
with  imposts  of  every  kind  ;  these  consisted  of  a  ca- 
pitation, a  tithe,  and  a  hearth-tax ;  and  it  added  not  a 
little  to  their  misery,  that  they  were  precluded  from 
engaging  in  trade,  or  erecting  manufactures,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unceasing  jealousy  of  the  government. 
In  addition  to  fiscal  grievances  on  one  hand,  and  legal 
disabilities  on  the  other,  another,  and,  if  possible,  a 
more  vexatious  source  of  complaints  arose,  in  the  un- 
ceasing oppressions  of  the  poor  nobles  of  Genoa,  who 
were  sent  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  an 
unhappy  people,  in  the  character  of  governors,  com- 
missary-generals, &c. 

Such  a  series  of  injustice  of  course  produced  av^en- 
gers;  perpetual  commotions  took  place;  occasional 
insurrections,  always  termed  reheliioris  by  the  victors, 
ensued;  and  while  Corsica  served  only  to  enrich  indi- 
viduals, it  became  a  burden  to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 

At  length  the  senate,  finding  itself  unable  to  sub- 
due a  people  fighting  for  every  thing  usually  consi- 
dered 
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dercd  as  dear  to  mankind,  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  LMnperor  of  Germany,  find  received  a  body  of  his 
troops  into  their  pay.  This  event,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared so  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  the  islanders* 
tended  not  a  little  to  relieve  ihcm  from  ihcir  risery,, 
for  by  the  mediation  of  that  monarch  an  armistice 
took  place,  and  a  ncgociation  was  entered  into;*  in 
consequence  of  which  the  more  odious  imposts  were 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  natives  were  declared  eligible 
to  fill  certain  oOices  hitherto  conferred  on  foreigners 
alone. 

But  this  truce  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the 
Genoese,  after  arresting  and  imprisoning  the  deputies 
who  had  signed  the  late  convention,  violated  all  its 
articles,  and  not  content  with  such  a  flagrant  breach 
of  faith,  put  three  of  the  chiefs  to  death. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  recorded  in  history,  or 
even  in  romance,  interfered,  and  connected  his  for- 
tune with  that  of  this  island.  The  person  nlludcd  to 
was  Theodore,  Baron  of  NevvhofF,  descended  from  a 
noble  family  of  the  county  of  La  INlarc.  His  fiither 
having  left  Germany,  in  consequence  of  a  marriage 
dictated  by  love  rather  than  pride,  repaired  to  France, 
where  his  son  Theodore,  so  celebrated  afterwards  on 
account  of  his  elevation  and  his  misfortunes,  was  ap- 
pointed page  to  the  duke- regent  of  Orleans.  Young 
Ncwhoff,  as  if  attached  from  his  cradle  to  whatever 
appeared  vvondertul,  entered  into  the  service  of 
Charles  XII.  under  whom   he  at  once   studied  and 
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practised  the  art  of  war.  Having;  afterwards- accom^ 
panied  the  Baron  de  Gortz  to  the  H^^gue,  at  a  time 
when  that  nobleman  was  plotting  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  lucky  enough  to  avoid  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tron, who  Lifter  having  been  imprisoned  at  Deventer, 
by  order  oi  the  States-general,  was  soon  after  executed 
at  Stockholm,  in  order  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of  his> 
own  countrymen. 

Having  fled  to  Spain,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
colonel  there,  he  became  united  to  Lady  Sarsfield,. 
daughter  of  Lord  Kilmalock,  an  Irish  nobleman,  who 
in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  had 
also  takerT  refuge  in  a  foreign  couutry,  and  was  then 
employed  about  the  person  of  the  queen.  This 
match,  however,  proved  unfortunate,  and  having  been 
©bliged  by  misfortunes  to  abandon  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  more  than  one  child,  Theodore  repaired  to 
France,  where  he  formed  a  connexion  with  another 
adventurer* like  himself,and  embarked  alongwithhim 
in  the  Mississippi  scheme.  On  the  failnre  of  this  en- 
terprise, be  rambled  throughout  Europe  in  search  of 
employment,,  and  actually  found  means  to  get  intro- 
duced to  the  emperor,  in  whose  name  we  find  him 
soon  after  negociating  with  the  Genoese,  while  he,  at 
the  same  time,  kept  up  a  private  correspondence  witb 
the  Corsicans. 

At  length,  after  an  interview  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal insurgents,  who  had  repaired  to  Florence  on- 
purpose  to  confer  with  him,  this  extraordinary  man 

*  The  celebrated- John  Law. 
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landdd  suddenly,  and  after  a  few  days  residence,  was 
crowned  by  the  stile  and  title  of  Theodore  I.  king  of 
Corsica  and  Capraja  1 

Among  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  party 
of  Theodore,  was  the  Marquis  Hiacente  de  Paoli,  the 
father  of  the  general  whose  memoirs  are  now  under 
consideration  ;  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  monarch,  we 
find  this  nobleman  not  only  declared  one  of  the  two 
marshals  general  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  the  first 
member  of  the  council  of  regency.* 

In  this  capacity  he  and  his  colleague  Giatteri  for 
many  years  presided  over  the  popular  party,  and  re- 
gulated the  destiny  of  the  Corsicans  until  age  had  pal- 
sied his  arm,  and  rendered  his  faculties  incompetent 
to  the  task  of  vindicating  the  cause  of  an  oppressed 

*  Merc  follows  a  list  of  the  members,  as  promulgated  by  an 
c>1ict,  dated  at  Sartcna,  November  14,  1736  : 

The  Marquis  Hiacente  de  Paoli,  and?  Marshals-general  of  the 
The  Marquis  Don  Louis  GiafTcri,  kingdom, 

n  he  Marquis  Lucas  Ornano  Colonel  Coroni 

The  Count  John  Felix  Ponzoni  Colonel  Matteide  Nil© 

The  Count  Durazzi  The  Count  Ambrosi 

The  Chevalier  Antonio  Suzlnl  The  Count  Lazzelotti 

D'AulIe  The  Count  Natoli 

The  Count  Mari  The  Chevalier  Felix  dc  Pletralba 

The  Chevalier  Fernandi  General  Grallond 

I'hc  Count  Puillicio  General  Paclti 

Tlie  Count  Casablanca  The  Chevalier  CufFoli 

Co'.oncl  Sampieri  The  Count  Peraldi 

The  Chevalier  Lcravalle  The  Chevalier  Guagno 

'She  Count  Sucini  The  Sieur  Dominico  Tomasini 

The  Marquis  Matra  The  Sieur  Ambrose  Puilici. 
The  Count  Peter  Gaffori 

Z  2  people. 
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people.  But  even  then,  he  had  the  satisfaction  io 
behold  a  son  inheriting  the  same  generous  principles, 
and  ready  to  spill  his  blood  in  behalf  of  his  country. 

On  taking  leave  of  his  father,  the  hoary  chief,  now 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  after  giving  him  his  blessing,  encouraged  him  in 
the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage. 
*'My  son  (said  he  to  Pascal  Paoli),  I  may  possibly  never 
see  you  more;  but  in  imagination  I  shall  ever  be  pre- 
sent with  you.  Your  design  is  great  and  noble,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  God  will  bless  and  assist  you  in  it. 
The  little  which  remains  to  me  of  life  I  will  allot  to 
your  cause,  and  in  offering  up  my  prayers  and  sup- 
plications to  heaven  for  your  protection  and  pros- 
perity."* 

*  The  father  of  Paoli  was  attached  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and 
one  of  his  compositions,  celebrating  a  victory  obtained  by  General 
GiafFeri,  at  the  siege  of  Cordone,  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  inform 
ofa  "Sonetto." 

I. 
"  A  coronar  I'Eroe  di  Cirno  invitto, 
Morte  discenda  e  se  I'inchini  il  fato  ; 
E  li  sospiri  del  Ligure  sconfitto 
Diano  alia  tromba  della  Fatna  il  fiato. 

*'  Fatto  aj)pcna  di  Golo  il  bel  tragitto, 
Del  nemico  espugna  forte  steccato  ; 
Sprezzo  perigli,  e  al  disugual  conflitto. 
Virtu  i)ervalse,  ov'ci  comparve  armato. 

*'  Cirno  lo  jicelse,  e'l  suo  destin  I'arrise  ; 
E'l  gran  litigio  a  cul  I'Europa  e  attenta^ 
'Al  Suo  valor,  al  brando  suo,  commise. 
*'  II  brando,  ch'  anche  il  destin  spavcnta, 
"  All'  ingrata  Liguria  il  crin  recise  ; 
E  a  Cirno  il  scetro  la  sua  man  prcsenta." 
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No  sooner  did  this  young  and  entcrprizing'chief 
appear  in  the  island,  than  he  attracted  the  attention 
and  even  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  pru- 
dent deportment,  his  mature  judgment,  his  affability, 
his  modesty,  and  his  eioqucnee,  obtained  the  suffrages 
of  all ;  amidst  a  multitude  who  presented  themselves 
as  candidates,  he  alone  seemed  worthy  of  the  supreme 
command,  and  be  was  at  length  called  to  it  by  the 
unanimous  suflragcs  of  his  countrymen,  all  com- 
potitors  ap})earing  desirous  of  resigning  their  preten- 
tions in  his  favour. 

This  joyful  event  was  immediately  ratified  by  a  pro- 
clamation, in  the  name  of  **^  the  supremeand  general 
council  of  Corsica,  to  the  beloved  people  of  that  na- 
tion," dated  at  "St.  Antonio  of  the  White-house,  July 
15,  1755," 

'I'his  general  consulta,  as  it  was  termed,  consisting 
of  the  chiefs  of  tlic  council  of  war,  the  deputies  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  representatives  of  the  rcspcctivG 
parishes,  stated  *'  that  having  detcrmineil  on  the  elec- 
tion of  one  political  and  general  chief,  the  voices  had 
been  in  favour  of  Pascal  Paoli,  a  man  whose  virtues 
and  abilities  render  him  worthy  thereof,"  It  is 
added,  *'  that  he  had  expressed  great  reluctance  to 
accept  of  the  supreme  command,  but  bad  at  length 
been  prevailed  upon,  to  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  conduct  of  which  he  vvas  to  be  assisted 
by  two  counsellors  of  state,  and  one  of  tbc  most 
reputable  persons  from  each  province,  who  were  to  be 
changed  every  month." 

The  situation  of  the  island  was  far  from  being  in- 
Z  3  viting 
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viting  at  this  particular  period  ;  there  was  no  subo. 
dioation  among  the  people,  no  money  in  the  public 
treasury;  no  arras  in  the  arsenals.  To  remedy  in  part 
these  defects,  he  new-modelled  the  government,  but 
instead  o(  arrogating  novel  and  extraordinary  powers 
to  himself,  all  his  changes  wtye  not  only  formed  on 
democratical  principlesj  but  appeared  in  strict  confor- 
mity to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people. 
Above  all,  he  was  extremely  eager  to  curb  and  anni- 
hilate, if  possible,  assassinations,  for  the  Corsicans  hav» 
ing  been  long  denied  public  justice,  had  assumed  the 
right  of  private  revenge  ;  it  was  computed  that  the 
state  lost  eight  hundred  males  yearly,  by  this  barba- 
rous practice. 

As  the  Genoese  were  now  in  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  island,  it  became  necessary  to  drive 
them  out.  By  persuasion  and  example,  all  ranks  ex- 
erted themselves  in  the  common  cause,  and  the  ene- 
my were  obliged  in  a  shprt  time  to  take  refuge  in  the 
maritime  towns.  No  sooner  had  he  expelled  the 
foe  from  the  bosom  of  his  country,  than  Paoji  reiterat- 
ed his  endeavours  for  its'internal  happiness.  An  uni- 
versity was  established  at  Corte,  and  an  attempt  madq 
to  open  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  in 
every  village  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  nation, 
at  length,  appeared  to  be  firm  and  united,  and  notwith- 
standing the  numbers  lost  in  skirmishes,  the  popula- 
tion encreased  considerably. 

In  1760,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  petty 
marine,*  and  to  give  encouragement  to  private  ad- 

*  Count  Peres  actually  fitted  out  a  flotilla,  and  was  considered  as 
tlie  "  high  admiral  ot  Coisjca." 
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^venturers,  a  manifesto  was  issued  in  the  course  ofthat 
year,  by  which,  all  the  vessels  appertaininpj  to  Genoa, 
were  declared  to  be  legal  prizes.  On  this,  the  Doge 
and  .Senate,  being  seriously  alarmed  for  the  commerce 
of  the  republic,  proposed  to  send  a  deputation  on 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  natives; 
but  it  was  determined  in  a  gencrarcouncil,  convoked 
at  Vcscovato  in  Casinca,  "  never  to  make  any  ;igree- 
nicnt  with  the  republic,  but  on  the  express  condition 
'Of  having  Corsica  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  liber- 
ties and  independence."  A  memorial  was  at  the. 
-same  time  addressed  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
lOalling  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity, 
•to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  nation,  which  had  so  long  and  so  maniully  con- 
'tcnded  in  behalf  of  its  rights.* 

But  instead  of  receiving  any  -succour  from  the 
•neighbouring  monarchs,  one  of  these  was  preparing 
■at  this  very  moment-to  take  part  with  iheir  enemies, 
and  wage  a  long  and  cruel  war  v  ith  them,  first  as  the 
ally  of  Genoa,  and  next  in  behalf  of  ridiculous  and 
absurd  pretensions,  arising  out  of  the  claims  of  that 
state. 

paoli  now  carried  on  continual  hostilities  with  the  in- 
vaders; but  his  success  was  not  always  correspondent 
to  his  talents.  The  whole  of  the  open  country  was  in 
j^hscssion.of  himstif  and  his  foUcnvers,  yet  the  tov\:is 
were  still  garrisoned  by  troops  dependeni  on  the  will 
of  Genoa.  Were  it  po^^Mblc  to  drive  them  from  these, 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  domestic  fj'ctions  hostile  to 

*  **  Mcmori*  ai  iovruni  di  bluropa,"  published  in  176] . 
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his  interest  might   be  easily  sabdued,  .iYk]  tbe  domi- 
nion of  foreigners  annihilated  for  ever  in  the  island. 

lie  determined  accordingly  to  besiege  St.Fiorenzo, 
and  appeared  before  it  with  a  considerable  body  of 
natives.  It  may  be  1  ere  necessary  to  rerti^trk  that  the 
Corsicnn?,  allhongh  brave  and  intrepid;  were  at  that 
period  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  art  of  vvar  as  the  sa- 
vages of  Canada.  They  knew,  indeed,  how  to  inter- 
cept, overwhelm,  and  destroy  their  enemies  in  the 
field;  biU.  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places.  On  this  occa- 
sion they  prepared,  as  upual,  to  intercept  convoys,  cut 
off' stragglers,  or  restrain  foraging  parties;  but  they 
never  dreamed  of  making  regular  approaches,  and  did 
not  possess  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  a  mortar,  or  even 
a  howitzer.  Their  offensive  operations,  therefore, 
consisted  merely  in  advancing  up  to  the  walls  under 
cover  of  the  suburbs,  v^d^cnce  they  assailed  those  placed 
on  the  ramparts  by  means  of  musket-shot;  and  as 
they  were  excellent  marksmen,  but  seldom  fired  in 
vain,  although  their  attacks  were  necessarily  feeble, 
and  in  general  unsuccessful. 

The  Doge  and  Senate,  alarmed  lest  the}''  should  at 
length  be  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
began  to  ncgociatc  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for 
assistance,  and  in  the  mean  time  determined  to  send 
five  hundred  men  to  the  succour  of  the  place.  It  \\^s. 
extremely  difficult  to  lind  a  proper  commander  for 
these  troops;  two,  however,  presented  tjpcmselves  as 
candidates.  The  first  was  Dumouriez,  since  so  cele- 
Viratccl  by  the  cannonade  at  Valmi^  and  the  battle  of 

Jcmappo, 
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Jemnppc,  and  at  that  period  an  adventurer,  running 
through  Italy  in  search  of  bread  and  employment. 
Notwithstanding  his  pretensions  were  backed  by  the 
French  minister  at  Genoa,  and  the  senator  Lommel- 
li'-i,  an  old  knight  of  St.  Lcuiis,  called  Lantieri,  born 
in  the  dominions  of  the  r.j)ublie,  and  a  captain  in  the 
ro\al  Corsican  regiment  in  the  service  of  France,  was 
preferred  upon  this  occasion,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
Corsican s  were  obliged  to  retire.* 

But  they  proved  more  successful  on  another  occa- 
sion, during  which  tiicy  evinced  no  sn)all  degree  of 
perseverance  and  intrepidity.  An  expedition  against 
the  iiltic  island  of  Capraja,  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  dependent  upon  Corsica,  was  now  re- 
solved upon,  in  consequence  of  some  important  in- 
lormation  obtained  by  a  native,-}- who  liad  visited  this 
place  in  his  way  from  France.  The  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  was  committed  to  Signor  Achilles  Murati, 
commandnnt  at  I'^ibalonga,  and  Signor  John  Baptist 
Kislori,  commandnnt  at.Turiani,  who  on  the  evening 
. 7-  .   .   i:.  :}.■   :, — ; ; 

,  •  Duinouri^^  ^eing  mortified  at  this  refusal,  immediately  rei)air- 
cd  to  Leghorn,  wncnrc  he  wrote  to  Paoli,  and  preferred  his  own 
fcrviccs,  as  well  a«  those  of  four  other  French  officers,  one  of  whom 
he  d'.spalrhcd  with  a  letter;  but  the  Corsican  chief  sagely  declined 
the  oftcr.  Soon  after  this  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Costa de 
Ca.'^cllana,  one  cf  the  chiefs  at  variance  with  the  party  of  Paoli, 
and  also  connected  himself  with  the  two  brotlicr<;,  Girolamo  and 
I.uca,  Abba  I-Tucci,  who  carried  on  an  open  war  with  that  general. 
At  the  instigation  of  Dumouricz,  who  drew  up  the  plan  ol' a  re- 
public, tiiesc  at  one  period  declAreil  themselves  independent,  and  no 
Jess  than  twenty-four  chiefs  of  Pievcs  promised  their  assent  to  this 
^cw  scheme  of  government. 

f  Signor  Pan!  Mattel,  of  Ccnturi. 

ef 
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,of  the  lOtb  of  February,  1767,  set  sail  from  the  port 
of  Macinajo,  accompanied  by  Signor  Mattei,  and 
several  gallant  young  men  appertaining  to  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Cape  Corso  and  Ncbbio,  who  acted  as 
volunteers,  while  a  few  Capraese.,  at  the  same  time, 
served  them  as  guides.* 

Havinn-  effected  a  landing  in  the  course  of  the 
same  night,  the  Corsican  leaders  immediately  signi- 
fied to  the  natives  that  they  were  not  come  with  any 
hostile  intentions  in  respect  to  them,  but  merely  to 
expel  the  Genoese,  their  oppressors.  No  sooner  was 
their  design  intimated,  than  a  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants joined  them,  and  they  immediately  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel. 

The  Genoese,  shocked  at  the  idea  that  men  whom 
they  termed  "  rebels,"  not  content  with  vindicating 
their  own  liberties,  should  be  daring  enough  to  un- 
loose the  chains  of  the  people  of  a  neighbouring  set- 
tlement, immediately  fitted  out  a  considerable  naval 
armament,  under  the  command  of  Signor  Augustino 
Pinello,  a  man  of  true  activity  and  valour,  and  a  se- 
nator of  the  republic.  In  addition  to  this,  Colonel 
Antonio  Matra  made  a  descent  with  a  chosm  body 
of  troops,  so  that  the  invaders  were  attacked  both  by 
sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  The  Corsicans,  how- 
ever, not  only  found  means  to  defend  themselves 
with  zeal,  but  also  to  press  the  siege,  or  rather  the 
blockade,  with  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vi- 
cronr,  thai  the  citadel  of  Capraja  surrendered  on  the 
^gihofMay,  [l^^l. 

*  Boswell's  Accouat  of  Corsica,  page  233. 

But 
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Ikit  a  great  change  was  now  about  to  take  place 
in  the  situation  of  General  Paoli,  and  the  destiny  of 
his  native  island.  The  Genoese,  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  long  and  ruinous  contest,  and  being  un- 
provided with  either  forces  or  commanders,  sufficient 
to  finisii  the  war,  determined  to  demand  the  interven- 
tion of  France.  LouisXV.  was  easily  prevailed  upon, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  minister  Choiscul,  to  com- 
promise his  own  honour  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  by  an  unworthy  bargain  ;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed, that  the  Marquis  dcMarboeuf,  vi'ith  six  French 
battalions,  was  to  garrison  certain  of  the  maritime 
towns,  on  purpose  to  enable  the  Genoese  nobles  to 
continue  their  spoliations  with  impunity. 

This  measure,  which,  in  the  end,  led  to  a  transfer 
of  the  island,  and  a  war  with  Paoli,  does  not  appear  to 
bave  originated  in  any  settled  plan  of  policy,  but  in 
the  intrigue  of  a  few  u.ndcrlings  appertaining  to  the 
court.  The  Marquis  de  Sorba,  the  Genoese  resident 
in  France,  perceiving  every  thing  to  be  venal  at  Ver- 
sailles, determined  to  employ  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 
St.  George,  then  in  high  reputation,  on  purpose  to 
perve  tlie  interests  of  his  native  country.  The  cele- 
brated Mademoiselle  L'Ange,  or  Vaubernier,  after- 
wards mistress  to  the  king,  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
dame de  Barre,  ar.d  who  has  since  been  guillotined; 
Favier,  a  man  who  possessed  great  political  discrimi- 
nation, and  had  been  privately  employed  in  many  in- 
teresting affairs  by  the  reigning  monarch  ;  and  even 
^he  Duchess  de  Grammont,  sister  to  the  premier,  (but 
the  last  of  these  without  any  pecuniary  motives)  had 

all 
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alf  engaged  in  this  affair,  and  were  desirous  of  increas* 
ing  the  number  of  subsidiary  trOops.* 

A  bod}'  ot  soldiers  was  accordingly  sent  over  andem- 
ployed  in  garrisoning  the  maritine  places;  but  Corsica 
still  remained  unsubdued,  and  a  treaty  was  actually 
entered  into  with  Paoli,  by  which  he  was  tacitly 
acknowledged  as  the  legitimate  chief.  The  ambition 
of  Louis  XV.  was,  however,  flattered  about  this  pe- 
riod, with  thehope  of  annexing  a  barren  island  to  his 
fertile  and  extensive  dominions;  and  measures  were 

*  Dumouriez,  who,  by  his  own  confession,  had  himself  engaged 
in  this  intrigue,  and  \v:is  i)romised  a  hundred  louis  d'ors  for  his 
agency,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  drafiiaiis ppr-'io?i^,m  vol.i, 
Ci  his  Memoirs  : 

"  It  so  hap[>ened,  at  this  very  period,  that  Favier  was  connected 
■with  the  famous  John  Dubarry,  and  Mademoiselle  L'Ange  ;  they 
■were  all //v/cTCJto/ relative  to  this  little  arm}-  destined  for  Corsica, 
"These  pers-ons,  merely  to  encrease  their  gains,  had  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Marquis  de  Sorba,  minister  from  the  republic  of 
Cenoa  at  the  court  of  \ -ersaiUes,  and  were  desirous  to  send  at  least 
doLiWe  the  number  ot  subsidiary  troops  that  bad  been  agreed  upon. 

*'  The  minister  of  Cienoa  hoped  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
treaty  from  defensive  to  offensive,  and  to  engage  France  in  a  war 
■with  Paoli.  All  the  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  dc 
Choiseul  had  entered  into  the  plot;  even  his  own  sister,  the  Duchess 
de  Gramnnont;>  who  was  wheedled  into  it  by  Julja,  her  waiting- 
■woman,  a  famous  intriguer,  to  \vhom  the  Marquis  de  Sorba  hnd 
promised  that,  should  every  thing  succeed  according  to  his  wishes, 
•  he  would  exchange  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres 
of  Nonette's,  or  the  Canada  bank  bills,  which  were  then  at  a  dis- 
count of  seventy-five  per  cent,  against  an  equal  number  of  good 
Botes  of  the  bank  of  St.  George.*  It  was  in  this  manner  that  tli? 
affiiirs  of  France  were  then  conducted.  The  Marshal  de  Duras, 
and  part  of  the  court,  were  also  deeply  concerned  in  the  fate  of 
Corsica." 

actually 
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actually  taken  to  purchase  the  very  equivocal  claims 
of  the  Genoese,  to  a  country  which  they  had  ruled 
with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  Accordingly,  in  17^8,  it  was 
determined  to  send  a  fresh  body  of  troops  thither,  un- 
der the  Marquis  de  Chauvelin,  a  general  little  ac- 
(jiininted  with  the  profession  of  arms,  but  who  had 
attained  a  high  credit,  in  the  voluptuous  court  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  whose  favourite  he  was. 

The  army  destined  for  this  operation  was  composed 
of  sixteen  bjittalions  and  two  legions,  consisting  in 
the  whole  of  about  five  thousand  men,  who  were 
deemed  sufficient  to  achieve  the  conquest,  more  espe- 
cially, as  they  were  supported  by  a  squadron  of  two 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  six  armed  brigan- 
tincs.  Indeed,  previously  to  their  arrival,  Lieutenant- 
general  de  Marbocuf  had  forced  Paoli  to  abandon 
Cape  Corse,  and  the  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  and  many  of  the  young  nobles,  who  fre- 
(]uentcd  Versailles,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action, 
with  a  view  of  witnessing,  and  participating  in  the 
triumph  of  their  countrymen. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Corsicans  were  posted  in  the 
heights  of  Ncbbio,  de  la  Croce,  IV'Jaiilebois,  and  St. 
Antonio,  where  they  waited  an  attack  ;  and  as  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  veteran  troops, 
armed  with  bayonets,  and  provided  with  cannon,  they 
retreated, after  an  action, in  which  they  lost  three  hun- 
dred men.  Immediately  on  this  Paoli  retired  behind 
the  Guolo  ;  but  the  French,  notwithstanding  their 
victory,  were  by  this  time  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  overcome  a  brave,  although  small 
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nation,  contending  for  their  liberties  ;  M,  de  Chauve= 
'  lin,  therefore,  content  with   his  recent  success,  in- 
stantly dispatched  an  officer  to  court,  on  purpose  to 
demand  immediate  reinforcements. 

Some  of  his  troops,  however,  having  imprudently 
penetrated  into  the  Pieva  de  la  Casinca,  a  body  of  five 
or  six  thousand  natives,  under  the  command  of  Cle- 
ment PaoJi,  brother  to  the  general,  and  an  officer  of 
great  intrepidity,  pretended  to  retreat ;  but  he  soon 
attacked  the  invaders,  forced  the  post  of  la  Penta, 
after  killing  or  taking  two  hundred  prisoners,  and 
obliged  the  French  to  rccrossthe  river,  and  fall  back 
to  Notre  Dame  dcIl'  Orto. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  more,  the  camp  of  St. 
Nicholas  was  attacked  by  the  whole  Corsican  army, 
and  General  Grandmaison,  who  held  out  until 
night,  was  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  darkness, 
to  effect  bis  retreat  to  Oletta,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  Ncbbio.  After  this  they  laid  siege  to 
the  town  of  Borgo,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  body 
of  French,  under  M.  de  Lude  ;  and  a  knight  of  St- 
Louis,  called  Grimaldi,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XV.  having  obtained  possession  of 
a  house  in  the  midst  of  the  place,  immediately  en- 
trenched himself  there,  and  found  means  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  the  water,  by  which  the  enemy 
were  supplied. 

In  this  situation,  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  and  on  the  point  of  capi- 
tulating on  account  of  thirst  alone.  Having  intimated 
their  situation  by  means  of  signals  (for  ail  other  modc$ 

of 
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©f  romrminicalioii  were  now  cut  oiV,)  M.  dc  Cliauvelift 
was  obliged  to  risk  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  whole  army,  by  a  movement 
to  relieve  them. 

This  posture  of  affliirs  afforded  a  glorious  oppoV- 
tunity  to  the  Corsicans  to  vindicate  their  cause,  assert 
their  claims  to  independence,  and  punish  their  ene- 
mies. Paqli  having  collected  all  his  forces,  deter- 
mined on  giving  battle  to  the  French,  in  case  of  an 
assault,  and  on  this  occasion,  fortune  warred  on  the 
side  of  justice. 

The  fate  of  this  action,  which  occurred  on  the  5th 
of  September  1768,  chiefly  depended  on  the  care 
with  which  a  combined  movement  happened  to  be 
effected  on  the  part  of  the  French.  While  General 
Grandmaison  marched  along  the  heights  by  the  way 
of  Ortale,  to  attack  the  Corsicans  on  the  side  of  the 
nx)untain,  M.  dc  Marboeuf  was  charged  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  village,  and  M.  de  Narbonne,  to  at- 
tack the  centre.  But  the  first  division  did  not  arrive 
at  the  place  of  its  destination,  and  the  two  other 
columns  which  engaged  near  the  plain,  were  assailed 
on  all  sides  by  invisible  enemies,  who  knowing  them- 
selves unable  to  contend  with  a  foe  provided  v-ilh  all 
the  implements  o{  war,  in  the  o|)en  field,  took  post 
within  and  behind  the  houses,  where  they  fired  with 
equal  safety  and  precision.  To  add  to  the  catastro- 
phe, of  the  reginrvent  of  Languedoe  which  composed 
pnrt  of  the  garrison  of  Borgo,  and  sallied  ibrth  dur- 
ing the  assault,  one  man  only  returned,  so  that  the 
French  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  three  hundred 

of 
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of  their  dead  behind  them,  while  M.  du  Lude  was 
under  the  necessity  of  surrendering,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day,  with  all  the  infantry,  the  colours  of  the 
royal  legion,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon. 

Such  a  brilliant  exploit,  on  the  part  of  an  army, 
whom  the  French  considered  as  composed  of  an  half- 
armed  rabble  of  peasantry,  infused  terror  and  dismay 
into  the  ranks  of  the  vanquished,  obliged  M.  de 
Chauvelin  to  retire  to  Bastia,  whence  he  soon  after  re- 
paired to  France,  where  he  would  certainly  have  ex- 
perienced the  most  mortifying  reception,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  who  received  his 
unfortunate  friend  with  smiles,  in  the  place  of  re- 
proaches, and  conferred  new  honours  on,  instead  of 
diso-racina:  him. 

A  suspension  of  arms  now  ensued,  in  consequence 
of  a  fresh  treaty  between  theCorsicans  and  the  French ; 
but  Dumouriez,  who  had  been  employed  in  this  army 
as  adjutant- general,  under  pretence  that  the  Corsicans 
were  not  comprehended  in  it,  intrigued  with  several 
of  the  natives  at  variance  with  Paoli,  such  as  the 
Fabiaui  and  Abbatucci,  and  he  even  endeavoured  to 
surprise  the  post  of  Isola  Rossa,  by  means  of  a  traitor, 
called  Cappochia,  while  he  actually  took  the  tower 
of  Giralette  by  storm. 

The  Corsican  patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  inflamed 
to  madness  by  ill  usage,  entered  into  a  well-concerted 
conspiracy,  on  purpose  to  exterminate  the  invaders. 
All  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  French  were  to  be 
assaulted  at  the  same  time,  and  six  battalions  which 
had  wintered  in  Oietta,  were  to  be  cut  off  by  their 

hosts. 
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hosts.     The  massacre  did  not  lake  place,  but  the  ge- 
neral  attack  was  carried  into  execution,    in    conse- 
rjucncc  of  which,  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  ot  la 
Mark  was  surprised  in  the  Patrimonio,  and  the  war 
renewed  with  increased  rancour  and  redoubled  fury* 
Such  was  the  conchision  of  the  campaign  of  1768, 
which  commenced   in  injustice,   and  terminated   in 
disgrace.     That  of  1769  proved  fatal  to  Corsican  in- 
dependence.    M.  de  Choiseul  now  imagined  that  the 
glory  of  France  would  be  tarnished,  and  his  own  safety 
endangered,  if  a  small  body  of  islanders  was  enabled 
any  longer  to  defy  the  veteran  armies  of  a  great  mo- 
narch.    The   most  efficacious  measures  were  there- 
fore ado[)ted  by  him,  for  achieving  the  conquest  oT 
the  island  in  the  course  of  ihc  ensuing  spring.     To 
attain  this  object,  he  reinforced  the  vanquished  army 
with    twenty    battalions,    two    legions,    and    twelve 
hundred  mules;  the  lastof  which  were  intended  forthe 
transport  of  provisions  through  a  mountainous  coun» 
try,  where  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  of  carriages. 
To  complete  the  whole,  he  conferred  the  command 
on  the  Count  dc  Vaux,  a  most  excellent  officer,  well 
acquainted  with  the  theatre  of  the  present  wnr,  and 
who  joined  considerable  talents  to  an  air  of  severity, 
that  made  the  young  courtiers  in  the  armv  tremble. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  general  reached  head  quar* 
ters,  than  he  expressed  his  majesty's  d'sapprobalion 
at  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  and  evinced  a  settled 
determination  to  correct  the  abuses  that  had  prevailed. 
He  then  formed  a  plan  of  operations,  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  proposed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  side 
1803— ISOi.  A  a  of 
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of  Ajaccio  by  means  of  large  detachments,  while  h^ 
himself  was  to  force  the  passes  of  Bogognaro   and 
Vico,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops.     Accordingly 
the  army  was  divided  into  two  columns,  of  twelve 
battalions  each,  one  of  which   marched  by  the  camp 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  other  penetrated  by  that  of  St. 
Antonio;  while M.deNarbonne  with  twelve  battalions 
more, commenced  operations  on  the  sideofAjaccio,and 
M.  deMarbceufatthe  hcadofcight,turnedofFthrough 
the  plain  of  Mariana,  on  purpose  to  ascend  the  Ta- 
vignano,  so  that  these  four  bodies  of  troops  menaced 
Corte  at  the   same  time.     Nor  was  this  all,  for   the 
Baron   de  Viomesnil,   with   the  legion   of  Lorraine, 
and  some  small  detachments,  was  instructed  to  follow 
the  road  along  the  sea-shore,  through   the  plain  of 
Aleria,  as  far  asPorto-Vecchio,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  French  garrison  of  Bonifaccio,  and  some  troops 
that  were  to  be  landed  in  the  gulph  of  Valinco,  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  for  Sartenne. 

This  combined  movement  embraced  the  subjuga- 
tion of  all  Corsica,  and  the  unhappy  natives,  although 
they  readily  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  now  better 
led,  and  more  skilfully  directed   than  before,  yet  de- 
termined to  oppose  their  utmost  efforts,  and  resist  the 
invaders  to  the  very  last.  Accordingly,  after  defending 
the  bridge  of  Guolo,  and  the  village  of  Valle,  they  re- 
treated,tothe  number  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men, to 
a  high  plain, situate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, crowned 
by  a  grove  of  chesnut  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an 
ancient  Turkish  mosque,  now  connected  to  a  christian 
church,  and  denominated  St.  Peter's  chapel.     As  this 
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overlooks  and  commands  the  four  adjoinln|>  vallics, 
it  is  considered  as  the  key  to  the  island, and  the  Mar- 
shal dc  I'ermcs  had  on  a  former  occasion  subjected 
all  Corsica  by  taking  post  there. 

A  small  body  of  French  actually  advanced  and 
took  possession  of  the  chapel,  and  had  they  been  pro- 
perly sustained,  Paoli,  who  was  then  reposing  after 
his  fatigues  in  an  abbey,  in  the  valley  of  Merosaglia, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  taken  prisoner.  But  the 
Corsicans  taking  advantage  of  this  forward  movement, 
which  was  not  supported  by  the  main  body,  not  only 
rcj)nlsed  the  assailants,  but  finding  that  the  Count 
dc  Viomcsnil  had  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  bottom, 
they  glided  into  the  woods,  harassed  the  troops,  and 
obliged  them  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Nor 
was  thoir  success  confined  to  this  skirmish,  for  they 
surprised  the  volunteers  of  the  army  at  Ponte-NuovOj 
routed  three  battalions-of  grenadiers  who  had  been 
sent  to  support  them,  and  were  at  length  forced  to  re- 
treat, merely  on  account  of  the  decided  superiority, 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  arms.  Of  about  fifteen 
hundred  Corsicans  who  combated  upon  this  occasion, 
more  than  one-third  perished,  and  many  of  these  were 
drowned,  in  consequence  of  their  extraordinary  zeal. 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign  consisted  of  a  mere 
march,  for  after  this  signal  defeat  the  natives  never 
once  rallied,  A  person,*  since  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  his  victories,  at  the  cxpencc  of  one  huri- 
drcd  and  seventy  louis-d'ors,  contrived  to  bribe  seven- 
teen tlrunken  men,  who  composed  the  garrison  of  the 
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castle  of  Corte,3and  in  return  was  presented  with  about 
a  hundred  volumes  of  Paoli's  library,  which  was  di- 
vided among  five  or  six  officers.  According  to  Bos- 
well,  it  consisted  of  but  a  small  collection ;  but  we  are 
told  by  Dumouriez,  *'  there  was  not  a  single  book 
that  did  not  bear  evidence  of  its  having  belonged  to  a 
man  of  genius,  and  a  great  politician." 

*'  Paoli  (adds  he)  has  rendered  his  name  Illustrious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vigour  with  which  he  supported  the  cause  of  public 
liberty  aniong  the  Corsicans  ;  but,  In  troth,  it  was  a  little  at  the 
expence  of  their  individual  freedom.  In  the  course  of  this  war 
he  displayed  great  genius  and  a  Hoble  consistency  ;  had  he  been  en- 
dowed with  military  talents,  had  he  known  how  to  have  instructed 
xiis  countrymen  in  that  species  of  hostility  best  suited  to  their  na- 
tural bent,  he  would  have  destroyed  our  little  army  In  1768,  and 
done  us  much  more  harm  than  we  experienced  in  1769. 

*'  The  Corsicans  also  exhibited  a  very  laudable  courage.  It  la 
astonishirrg  that  this  handful  of  islanders,  destitute  of  artillery, 
fortifications,  magazines,  and  money,  should  have  kept  France  at 
bay  during  two  campaigns,  although  she  had  no  other  enemies  to 
cope  with .  But  liberty  doubles  the  valour  and  the  strength  of  man. 
If  the  Corsicans  had  not  been  disunited  among  themselves ;  if 
their  leader  had  possessed  their  entire  confidence,  as  he  justly  me- 
rited; if  he  had  selected  two  or  three  military  men  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  war,  on  purpose  to  have  acted  under  him,  and  to 
have  formed  a  well-concerted  plan  of  defence,  it  Is  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  would  ever  have  been  conquered.  The  maritime  towna 
might  indeed  have  been  taken,  and  all  communication  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  cut  off;  but  then,  retiring  to  their 
inaccessible  mountains,  they  could  have  set  the  gold  and  the  arms  of 
France  at  defiance,  and  supported  their  Independence  until  a  war 
among  the  great  pov/ersi  had  opened  a  door  to  foreign  assistance. 

*'  This  wandering  people  could  never  have  been  deprived  of 
their  goats,  their  chesuuts,  and  their  streams:  these  simple  aliments 
are  sufficient  for  them.  A  rude  kind  of  money,  with  a  moor's 
head  stamped  upon  it,  formed  all  their  riches.     PaoU  made  two 
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bumlicd  and  focty  sols  out  ofa  FrencVi  crown,  and  3  sum  amonnf- 
ing  to  about  three  thousand  livrcs  of  this  base  metal,  served  for  all 
the  purposes  of  cxchant^e.  Thcj^  neither  wanted  arnns  nor  aramu* 
nition,  and  they  themselves  spun  their  own  clothes,  which  con- 
fisttd  of  a  coarse  brown  stutl',  out  of  the  hair  or  the  wool  of  theic 
flocks. 

♦'  The  Corsisans  (continues  be)  have  reaped  all  the  honours  of 
the  campaij^ni  of  1768.  M.  de  Chauvelin  was  induced  by  French 
presumpiioa  to  divide  his  little  army,  which  thus  became  every- 
where feeble.  The  enemy  profited  by  this  circumstance,  with 
equal  rapidity  and  discernment  ;  but  they  mif^ht  have  struck  a 
ftill  df-adlicr  blow,  which  they  however  neglected.  Instead  of 
marching  against  the  French  at  Pcnta  and  Vescovato,  iiad  they 
made  a  false  attack  only  on  those  two  points,  and  fallen  suddenly 
on  Rofgo,  Lucciano,  and  Vinale,  which  were  garrisoned  by  two 
hundred  auJ  fifty  very  careless  troops,  the  camp  Dell'orto, 
which  was  mu(h  wcaktncd,  being  two  leaj^ues  and  a  half  ofF,  and 
the  corps  stationed  in  tlir  C'asinca,  at  three  Icisjues  distance,  they 
could  have  certainly  carried  these  different  posts  without  any  dif- 
fitully ;  the  tight  hundred  men  under  D'Arcambal,  intheClasinca, 
bc.ni;  thus  completely  suirounded,  must  have  been  either  destroyed 
or  taken  prisoners.  M,  de  Chauvelin  would  not  then  have  had 
morr  than  a  surficicnf  nwrnlx:r  of  troops  toprairison  the  towns  ;  he 
would  have  been  forced  to  have  abandoned  the  communication  by 
the  Patrimonio,  and  Paoli  might  have  been  enabled  to  have  once 
more  obtained  possession  of  Cape  Corso,  and  to  have  ke[)t  the 
French  shut  up  in  the  maiitiine  places,  as  the  Genoese  were  before 
the  treaty.  lie  would  thus  have  been  enabled  to  have  received 
SUjiplics  in  any  quantity;  for  England  and  all  the  Italian  powers 
{issistcd  him  privately. 

"  In  the  same  manner,  at  the  att?ckcf  the  camp  of  St.  Nicholas, 
if  he  had  ordered  a  botly  of  troops  to  penetrate  throuirh  the  plains 
ot  Ncbbio,  ou  the  side  cf  S-rio  and  Petralba,  he  could  have  car- 
ried St.  Fiorenza,  which  v.as  entirely  open,  and  where  there  were 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  place  itself  was  encumbered 
with  magazines  and  hospitals.  The  thvis^on  under  General  Grand- 
maison  was  four  leagues  distant,  and  his  retreat  would  have  bceft 
cut  y^ii. 

A  a  3  **  But 
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*'  Bijt  forgetting  what  he  did  not  do,  and  which  perhaps  di4 
not  depend  upon  himself,  all  his  attempts  were  bold,  admirably 
combined,  and  executed  vyuh  great  art  and  precision.  Tiie  con- 
spirac)'  at  Olttta,  ccnducted  by  Galicetti,  failed  only  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  very  fortunate  for  the  French,  and  the  sur- 
prize of  a  whole  battalion  in  the  Patrimonio,  was  an  attack  upon 
winter  quarters,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest 
general. 

*•  During  the  carppaign  of  1 769  he  did  not  lose  his  courage,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  forces  assembled  against  him.     The 
rash  and  desperate  engagement  on  the  part  of  fifteen  hundred  Cor- 
sicans,  against  the  French  army  at  PonterNuovo,   proves  what 
might  have  been  achieved  by  that  brave  nation.     In  the  course  of 
this  campaign  he  ought  to  have  sent  more  parties  to  act  upon  our 
rear,  and  make  war  on  our  mules  and  convoys.     All  the  enter- 
prizes  of  this  kind  attempted  by  him  proved  unsuccessful;  had  he 
multiplied  them,  and  converted  this  into  his  principal  system  of 
warfare,   he  would  have  forced  us,  perhaps,  to  have  fallen  back 
for  want  of  provision.    Had  he  but  held  out  until  the  rainy  season^ 
it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  saved  the  liberties  of  his  country 
during  another  summer,  which  would  have  been  doing  great  things; 
for  then  foreign  powers  would  have  interfered,  or  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  might  at  least  have  produced  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul,  which  would  have  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
♦'  As  Paoli  possessed  a  genius  capable  of  perceiving  all   these 
combinations,  it  is  most  likely  owing  to  events  that  occurred,  and 
obstacles  experienced  bv  him  on  the  part  of  his  ovvn  nation,  that 
we  ought  to  attribute,  not  the  faults,  but  the  want  of  perfection, 
in  his  plan  of  defence.     What  he  has  achieved  will  always  be  a 
glorious  historical  monument  in  favour  of  him,  and  this  extraor* 
dinary  people. 

"  The  conquest  of  Corsica  is  an  inexcusable  piece  of  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  court  of  France.  The  Genoese  had  not  any 
right  to  sell,  or  LouisXV.any  rightto  purchase  a  territory, (whence 
the  former  had  been  driven  upwards  of  thirty  years  by  a  nation 
which  since  that  epoch  was  free.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  made 
the  king  of  France  purchase  litigious  claims  and  a  bad  law-suit, 
which  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  monev.     In  idaitiou  to  the  blood 
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•f  the  people,  which  untortunately  hut  too  seldom  ent'^r^  into 
pulitital  c.  cublions,  tlies>c  iwo  cainpaigns  have  cither  occ.;sioneci 
or  become  the  pretext  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  exceeding 
c  ghty  mlllicns  (dt'livref)  fxtraordinary  ;  and  this  too  forth"  pur- 
jjose  of  conquning  an  islanil  whicli,  notwithstanding  every  ait  of 
liscal  rapacity,  has  always  cost  six  hundred  thousand  Hvres  a  year, 
over  aud  above  the  amount  of  its  levenues.  Colonics,  grauts,  all 
have  been  tried  and  failed,  and  have  only  served  to  alienate  tli: 
minds  of  the  (^orsicans,  on  whom  restraints  of  every  kind  luiva 
been  imposed,  and  these  in  their  turn  have  tended  not  a  little  to 
disgust  their  free  genius,  and  their  simple  aud  almost  savage 
habits. 

"  iNI.  de  Chauvelin  had  not  a  sufTicient  number  of  troops  to 
acl>icvc  the  conquest  of  this  island,  and  yet  bis  army  was  accotn- 
punicd  l)y  a  parliament,  an  intendant,  a  crowd  of  clerks  belonging 
to  the  farmers-general,  custom-house  officers,  commissioners  of  the 
marine  for  the  establishment  of  fisheries  and  other  regulations, 
surveyors  of  the  crown-lands,  and,  in  short,  all  ihe  supporters  of 
absolute  power.  Corsica,  in  fine,  was  converted  into  a  i^reat  '^o- 
vernmcnt,  on  the  express  condition, like  all  the  rest  in  Fiance,  that 
the  governor  •houUl  have  an  income  of  sixty  thousand  livres  a 
year,  and  yet  be  prohibiteif  from  ever  residing  in  his  own  pro" 
vincc." 

As  it  appeared  evident,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  second  campai<i:n,  that  his  native  country  must 
succumb,  Paoli  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  ;  but  he 
found  means  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and, 
in  company  wit  ha  few  faithful  followers  attached  to  his 
fortune,  escnjv.d  on  board  an  English  vc^slI,  sent  on 
piirpo>5c  to  receive  him.  Indeed,  the  whole  'British 
people  felt  a  generous  indignation  lor  the  wongs 
committed  against  his  nation,  as  well  as  ♦or  his  own 
particular  misfortunes,  and  a  subscription  had  been 
actually  entered  into,  by  a  number  of  res^K-Hable  in- 
A  a  4  dividuals. 
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diyidualsj  for  the  relief  of  those  brave  defenders  of 
their  own  and  the,  liberties  of  mankind.* 

On  his  arrival  in  London  a  struggle  took  place  be- 
tween the  patriots  and  the  conrtiers,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  attempts  to  console  a  general,  who 
had  been  stiled  the  "  Corsican  Timolcon,"  The  rai-^ 
iiisters,  who  instead  of  adopting  a  more  open  and 
manly  kind  of  conduct,  had  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  few  paltry  succours,  now  presented 
him  to  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  most  g?-aciously 
received.  In  addition  to  a  considerable  pension 
for  himself,  he  also  obtained  a  provision  for  Signor 
Clemente,  his  brother,  who  remained  in  Italy,  Signor 
Barbaggio,  his  nephew,  and  several  of  his  followers. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Paoli  now  lived  in  great  ease, 
and  even  in  some  degree  of  splendour,  in  the  metro^ 
polis  of  the  British  empire,  having  hired  a  good  house 
in  a  fashionable  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port- 
inan-square,  and  kept  an  open  table  for  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  cither  resided  in,  or  occasionally  visit- 
ed London. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Corsican  chief  en-!- 
joyed  during  many  years  an  honourable  exile,  and  a 
secure  retreat  in  the  capital  of  a  free  nation,  when  ^a 
new  and  unexpected  event,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  Europe  was  convulsed,  once  more  brought  hiin 
upon  the  scene,  and  restored  him  to  his  country. 

*  The  aldermen  Beckford  and  'l^recothick,  together  with  Samuel 
Vaugban,  Esq.  were  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  subscribers; 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  is  ip  possession  of  an  original  paper, 
^ontainipg  an  account  of  the  donations. 
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Inconsequence  of  the  French  revolntion,  a  better 
fate  «p[)cjircd  to  be  reserved  for  Corsica,  hitherto 
treated  and  considered  during  the  monarchy  as  a 
contjuercd  country.  A  more  generous  system  now 
seemed  about  to  prevail,  and  this  island,  instead  of 
n  dependent  province,  was  recognized  as  a  [)art  of 
t[ie  riatiaD,  and  assumed  the  name  of  a  department. 
On  this  occasion  their  former  leader  transmitted  and 
published  a  letter  to  his  countrymen,  congratulating 
them  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  but  lamenting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  as  Corsica  still  constituted  part 
of  France,  he  could  not  rejoin  them  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  gratitude,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
English  nation,  from  which  he  had  long  received,  and 
was  slill  receiving  great  tavours. 

Such,  however,  was  the  anxiety  of  his  countrymen 
in  behalf  o^hc  man  who  had  vindicated  their  liberties, 
«nd  such,  it  must  be  added,  was  the  generous  zeal  of 
the  mefiibers  of  the  first  asscnihlv,  that  Paoli  at  length 
resigned  his  pension,  and  was  induced  to  repair  to 
l^uis,  and  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly. 
Mis  reception  on  this  occasion  was  at  once  brilliant 
and  affecting.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  this  veteran 
chief  unworthy  his  reputation.  In  an  eloquent  speech, 
delivered  upon  this  occasion,  he  observed,  that  after 
a  painful  exile  of  twenty  years,  he  now  felt  it  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  his  life  to  see  liberty  restored  to  his 
country,  by  the  generosity  of  the  French  ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  contribute  as  far  as  it  was 
in  his  power  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Scnlimcnts  like  these,  when  uttered  by  such  a  man, 

could 
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could  not  fail  to  make  a  suitable  impression.  Tbey 
were  accordingly  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  another,  and  received  by  the  national  assembly  with 
the  highest  respect;  for  immediately  after  this  the 
oath  of  fidelity  "  to  the  law,  the  nation,  and  the  king," 
being  tendered  and  taken,  Paoli  was  restored  to  his 
former  command,  and  preparations  made  for  his  em- 
barkation. 

He  accordingly  repaired  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  received  with  rapture,  and  appeared 
Fit  length  destined  to  enjoy  a  happy  and  honourable 
asylum  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  new 
and  important  changes  av;aitcd  him,  and  it  was  his 
fate  once  more  to  behold  Corsica  agitated  by  rival 
parties,  and  to  find  himself  again  tossed  about  by  the 
tempest  of  politics. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  pro* 
duced  considerable  sensation,  and  was  even  followed 
by  some  tumults  in  the  department  of  Corsica.  But 
it  was  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  some  of  the  factious 
demagogues,  the  overthrow,  as  well  asthemurderof  the 
patriots,  joined  to  the  blood  shed  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  the  chains  which  hung  suspended  over  ihc 
lieads  of  all,  that  more  immediately  led  to  the  insur- 
rection which  ensued.  Paoli  appeared  to  be  carried 
away  wiih,  while  in  fact  he  directed  the  stream,  and 
not  only  armed  his  partisans,  but  instigated  the  whole 
nation  to  resistance.  On  this  the  convention,  which 
had  received  timely  intimation  of  his  plans,  imme- 
diately summoned  him  to  appear  at  its  bar  on  purr 
pose  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  That  tri- 
bunal, 
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butuil,  however,  had  now  lost  Its  character  f(jrimpnr- 
tiality,  and  a  hoary  pohliciaii  wns  nut  to  be  caught 
in  so  slender  a  web  as  was  sj;read  for  him  Ujjon  this 
occasion.  lie  was  therefurc  declared  a  traitor,  and 
a  price  set  upon  his  head. 

In  the  mean  tinic  Paoli,  surrounded  by  his  trusty 
followers,  resided  at  Cortc,  a  town  of  difficult  access, 
being  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  He  was 
jjowcrfuily  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
\vho  were  instigated  upon  this  occasion  by  no  com- 
mon animo>ity  ;  they  had  indeed  been  alienated  be- 
fore, by  the  decree  for  ai^l^'ing  the  domains  of  the 
church,  to  liquidate  the  dcbtBirtJ|Pitatc.  This  par- 
ty, by  far  the  more  numerous,  as  all  true  believers 
were  r.Alled  upon  for  their  assistance,  was  denomi- 
nated **  the  sacred  band."  and  to  it  was  only  opposed  a 
■few  hundreH  French  who  garrisoned  the  three  mari- 
tune  towns  of  San  Fiorcnzo,  Bastia,  and  Calvi  ;  but 
these  were  supported  and  countenanced  on  the  oiher 
hand  by  a  body  of  the  natives,  headed  by  Arena, 
Casa-Bianca,  Saliceti,  and  Gentili,  who  still  remained 
firmly  attached  to  the  convention. 

The  policy  and  sagacity  of  Paoli  finally  triumphed. 
Knowing  that  Corsica  could  not  cither  acquire  or  re- 
tain her  independence,  when  confined  to  her  own 
e<h>rts,  and  foreseeing  that  she  must  finally  make  her 
eleeiion  between  the  two  powerful  countries  which 
then  agitated  all  Europe  with  their  rival  fleets  and 
armies,  he  determined  to  declare  for  England,  under 
the  government  of  which,  he  was  certain  that  his 
pountrymen  would  enjoy  the  most  permanent  tran- 
quillity. 
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quillity.  The  task  was  difficult  and  even  hazardous, 
for  at  this  period,  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  had  be^n 
obliged  to  evacuate  Toulon,  and  her  fleet  u'as  na- 
vigating the  Mediterranean,  in. search  of  a  port  ia 
which  it  could  find  shelter.  Notwithstanding  this 
situation  of  affidirs,  the  gallant  chief  did  not  hesitate 
to  come  to  an  immediate  decision,  for  he  immediately 
transmitted  dispntchcs  to  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  in 
which  he  invoked  his  assistance  against  the  French, 
and  stated  that  Corsica  was  ready  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nobleman  to  whomhe  addressed  himself  upon 
this  occasion,  13i^y?|»vun  his  usual  prudence  and 
circumspection.  ^Betermined  on  one  hand  to  do 
nothing  rashly,  and  on  the  other,  to  let  no  fair  oppor- 
tunity escape,  of  adding  to  the  territories  and  pros- 
perity of  his  native  conntry,hebethoughtfeimself  of  ob- 
taining information  fromsomeconfidential  person,  who 
might  visit  the  island,  converse  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  report  to  him  the  result.  Colonel,  now  General 
Moore,  the  officer  selected  upon  this  occasion,  was 
accordingly  landed  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  and  being 
conducted  into  the  country,  was  thus  enabled  to  make 
his  own  observations  on  the  spot. 

These  proving  highly  satisfactory,  a  fleet,  on  board 
of  which  was  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  now  Lord  Minto,  in 
the  character  of  commissioner  from  his  Britannic  Ma^ 
]esty,  made  its  appearance  in  Bastia  roads,  and  that 
gentleman,  in  conjunction  vv'ith  the  naval  commander 
in  chief,  immediately  published  a  letter  to  General 
Paoli,  dated  on  board  the  Victory,  April  21,  i/p-^- 

In 
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In  this  they  stnted  that  they  had  repaired  thither,  in 
consequence  of  a  solicitation  on  the  part  of  his  excel- 
lency, in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Corsica,  and  now 
profcrred  "  the  aid  of  his  Miijesly's  naval  and  military 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  towards  expelling  the 
common  enemy." 

«•  It  is  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  we  acquaint  your  excel- 
lency (it  is  added), that  we  have  it  in  command  from  hisM;ijesty  to 
usscnton  his  part  to  such  a  system  as  will  cetnent  the  onion  of  our 
two  nations  undtr  a  common  Sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
fur  ever  the  independence  of  Corsica,  and  the  preservation  of  hof 
arKjient  constitution,  laws,  and  religion.     With  whatever  satisf;ic- 
tion   his  M^'josty  has  graciously  assrnted  to  propositions,  which 
proiiiiso,  perhaps,  for  the  tirst<^irfhut  oiU|^  aflurd  to  this  island 
(he  l<lcssiii<^!>  of  tranquillity  and  I^^^^^^^  sudden  increase  |0f 
prosperity  and  wealth,  but  also  to  cstabliWils  natural  independence 
and  happiness  on  a  seciure  and  lasting  foundation,  his  Majesty  is, 
however,  deternnined  to  conclude  nothing  without  the  general  and 
Iree  consent  of  the  people  of  Corsica.      Wc  therefore  request  your 
excellency  td^ake  the  proper  steps  tor  submitting  these  important 
matters  to  their  judgment,  a'nd  as  the  small  number  of  the  enemy- 
invested  at  pr(s:rit  by  the  Brrtish  and  Corsican  troops,  and  which 
must  soon  either  be  destroyed  or  yield  to  supei-ior  force,  can  no 
longer  give  any  uneosines  to  this  country  ;   but  the  freedom    and 
deliverance  of  Corbua  are  in  effect  accomplished  ;  we  be<^  leave  t^ 
submit  to  your  excellency,  whether  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  take 
the  earliest  measures  for   terminating  these  inteiestin^  Conccins, 
and  for  adding  a  formal  sanction  to  that  union  which  is  already 
eitab!ishc<l  in  the  hearts  ol  all  ©ur  countrymen." 

In  consequence  of  this  memorial,  General  Paoli  ad- 
dressed a  letter  '*  to  his  dearly-beloved  countrymen,'* 
dated  Furiani,  May  1,  1794,  in  which  he  reminds 
them  of  "  the  many  cruel  and  trcaeherous  a.'-ranjre- 
mcnts  mnde  by  the  three  commissioners  of  the  French 
jielion.who  v\'cr€  sent  over  to  their  island,  and  in  u  hat 

manner 
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manner  they  attempted  to'  concentrate  the  powers  of 
government  in  a  small  number  of  their  satelliteSj  des. 
lined  to  be  the  instruments  of  those  violences  and 
cruelties,  which  were  to  be  exercised  against  all  well- 
meaning  persons,  and   against   the  nntioh  at  large." 
He  then  notices  "  the  unjust  decree  which  ordered 
.  his  own  arrest,  and  transfer  to  the  bar  of  the  assem- 
bly," against  which  they  themselves  had  remonstrated. 
After  complimenting  them  for  having  retained  their 
ancient  bravery,  and  attachment  to  their  country,  he 
remarks  that  '*  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of  foreign 
assistance,  and  in  conformity  to  their  general  wishes, 
and  to. the  public  oj.'inion  and  universal  expectation^ 
had  recourse  to  thq-king  and  generous  and  powerful 
nation,  which  had  on  other  occasions  protected  the 
remains  of  their  liberty."     He  then  concludes,  by 
proposing  a  general  assembly  of  deputies,  to  be  con- 
voked at  Corte,  on  the  8th  of  June,  on  purpose  to 
consider  of  the  propriety  of  the  projected  union,  and 
form  a  government  founded  on  the  model  of  Great 
Britain.  "  With  respect  to  myself,  my  dearly-beloved 
countrymen,    (continues   he)   after    having  devoted 
every  moment  of  my  life  to  your  happiness,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  mankind  if,  through  the 
means  I  have  derived  from  your  confidence,  I  can 
obtain  for  our  country  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
free  and  lasting  government,  and  of  preserving  to  Cor- 
sica its  name,  its  unity,  and  its  independence,  whilst 
the  names  of  the  heroes,  who  have  spilt  their  blood 
in  its  support  and  defence,  will  be,  for  future  genera- 
tions, objects  of  noble  emulation  and  grateful  remem^ 
brance." 
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III  consequence  of  this  invitation,  a  general  con- 
suliit  of  deputies  accordingly  took  place,  at  the  time 
anil  in  the  town  already  specified,  by  means  of  letters 
of  convocation  expressly  issued  for  this  purpose;*  and 
in  the  dispatch  of  the  commissioner-}-  upon  this  occa- 
sion it  is  expressly  stated,  "  that  the  union  of  Corsica 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  is  finally  and  formally 
concluded,  and  that  no  national  act  was  ever  sanc- 
tioned by  a  iTiore  unanimous  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  authorised  to  do  it,  or  by  a  more 
universal  approbation,  amounting,  I  may  say,  to  en» 
thu'-iiasm,  on  the  part  of  the  people." 

On  the  day  following,  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
cathedral,  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  artillery, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  Majesty,  by  the 
name  of  George  the  Third,   King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Corsica.     In  the  evening  the  town  was  illumi- 
nated, and  the  inhabitants  demonstrated  their  loyalty 
and  joy  by  every  means  in  their  power.     A  new  con- 
stitution, brilliant  indeed,  but  unsuitable  perhaps  to 
the  genius  of  the  natives,  was  soon  after  formed  and 
promulgated;  while,    by  way  of  recognition  of  the 
annexation  of  Corsica   to  the  crown  of  England,  a 
coinage  took  place  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
arms  of  Corsica  were  quartered  with  those  of  Great 
Britain.^ 

But  unhappily,  amidst  this  tumult  of  joy  and  satis- 

»  General  Paoli  was  chosen  president  upon  this  occasion,  and 
M.  P.'zrodi  Barge  and  M.  MuscUi  were  nominated  secretaries. 

f  Sir  Gilbert  Elhot. 

*  A  few  only  of  the  guineas  came  into  circulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  subsequent  events. 

faction. 
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faction,  a  coolness  took  place  between  the  English 
-viceroy  and  the  Corsican  general,  in  consequence  of* 
which  the  latter,  who  had  hoped  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  his  native  country,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  to  em- 
brace a  voluntary  exile.  It  would  ill  become  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  endeavour,  in  this  place,  to 
withdraw  the  veil  which  is  thrown  by  policy  over  the 
springs  of  human  events,  and  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  unhappy  reverses  that  soon  after  took  place,  and 
which  in  the  end  subverted  the  dominion  of  England 
in  the  island  of  Corsica.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  natives 
very  powerfully  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  and  that  their  zeal  after  the  departure  of  their 
beloved  commander  waxed  more  cool  daily.  Had  he 
been  permitted  to  remain  on  the  spot,  his  presence, 
perhaps,  would  have  revived  their  enthusiasm,  as  well 
as  reanimated  their  efforts,  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
might  not  have  so  easily  succeeded,  in  once  more 
planting  the  French  standard  on  the  battlements  of 
the  ishmd. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark,  that  no  blame 
can  attach  to  Paoli,  who  previously  to  his  departure 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  countrymen,  in  which  he 
conjured  them  to  remain  firm  in  their  friendship 
and  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  To  put  his  own 
fidelity  entirely  out  of  dispute,  he  himself,  after  a 
short  residence  in  Italy,  repaired  to  England;  and  as 
he  had  experienced  a  considerable  loss,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Leg- 
lorn,  to  which  he  had  entrusted  the  whole  of  his  little 
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fortune,  and  no  immediate  offers  were  mndc  to  restore 
his  pension,  the  general  was  lor  some  time  content 
with  an  obseure  lodging  in  Oxford  street.  As  a  mark 
of  royal  munificence*  wws'mt  end  alio  have  been  exhi- 
bited soon  after,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
Corsican  chief  is  now  rescued  from  penury,  and  re- 
stored to  that  affluence  which  he  so  well  deserves. 

General  Paoli  is  now  near  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
and  he  appeared  to  the  author,  about  three  years  ago, 
to  have  suffered  less  from  the  pressure  of  time,  than 
any  scptuagcseniarj  he  had  ever  seen  or  visited  before. 
His  countenance  was  then  hale  and  ruddy,  his  step 
firm,  and  his  eye  piercing;  but  what  he  chiefly  remark- 
ed, was  the  fluency  with  which  thcGcncral  spoke  Eng- 
lish, not  disdaining,  like  too  many  foreigners,  to  be- 
comcacquaintcd  with  ihehmguageof the  nationamong 
which  he  resided.  It  is  thus  that  he  was  described  by 
Boswell  in  17^>(>)  when  .he  visited  him  at  Sollacrao  : 

•'  Leaving  my  servant  with  mj' guides,  I  past  through  theguarcis, 
and  was  met  by  some  of  the  genet al's  peo[)le,  who  conducted  me 
Into  an  anti-chamber,  where  were  several  gentlemen  in  waiting. 
Signer  Hoccociampe  had  notified  my  arrival,  and  I  was  shewn  into 
Paoli's  room.  I  found  him  alone,  and  was  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance. He  is  tall,  strong,  and  well  made;  of  a  fair  complexion, 
a  sensible, "free  and  open  countenance,   and  a  manly  and  noble 


•  Among  the  items  of  the  civil  list  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons,  in  March  1S02,  appeared  a  charge  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pounds  to  Duval  and  Co.  fortheexpenceof  a  picture 
from  his  Majesty  to  General  Paoli.  Mr.  Jones  said  upon  this  oc- 
casion, '•  he  was  always  happy  to  sec  an  instance  of  munificence 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  to  so  distinguished  a  charncter  as  Ge- 
neral Paoli  ;  but,  strange  to  tc!!,  if  his  information  was  correct. 
General  Paoli  had  never  received  the  picture." 

1803— 1804.  B  b  carriase. 
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carriage.  He  was  then  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  was  dressed  in 
green  and  gold.  He  used  to  wear  a  coiamon  Cor»ican  habit;  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  French  he  thought  a  little  external  elegance 
might  be  of  use  to  make  the  government  appear  in  a  more  respect- 
able light." 

Paoli  has  associated  with,  and  been  praised  by  many 
men  of  literary  eminence.  Rousseau  mentions  his 
efforts  to  liberate  an  oppressed  people  from  their  fet- 
ters, with  the  most  unreserved  praise,  and  loudly  con- 
demns the  French  for  their  rapacious  and  predatory 
attempt  on  the  independence  of  Corsica. 

During  his  residence  in  England  he  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Macaulay,  who  entertained  a 
high  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  patriotism  ;  he 
also  lived  in  habits  of  familiarity  with  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
biographer  of  the  latter  has  been  at  uncommon  pains 
to  record  his  merits,  and  repeat  his  sayings;*  while' 

*  Substance  of  a  conversation  between  General  Paoli  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  : 

Said  the  Doctor,  addressing  Boswell,  "  Sir,  what  is  all  this  rout 
about  the  Corsicsns  ?  They  have  been  at  war  with  the  Genoese 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  have  never  yet  taken  their  forti- 
fied towns.  They  might  have  battered  down  their  walls,  and  re- 
duced them  to  powder  in  twenty  years.  They  might  have  pulled 
the  walls  to  pieces,  and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth,  in 
twenty  years."  It  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  him  upon  the  want 
of  artillery  :   he  was  not  to  be  resisted  for  the  moment. 

"  On  the  evening  of  October  lo  I  presented  Dr.  Johnson  to 
General  Paoli.  I  had  greatly  wished  that  two  men,  for  whom  I 
had  the  highest  esteem,  sliould  meet.  They  met  with  a  manly 
ease,  mutually  conscious  of  their  own  abilities,  and  of  the  abilities 
of  each  other.  The  General  spoke  Italian,  and  Dr.  Johnson  Eng- 
lish, and  understood  one  another  very  v/cU,  with  a  little  aid  of  in- 
terpretation 
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the  great  and  good  Lord  LyttcUon  was  pleased  to 
wish,  a  little  before  his  death,  '*  that  he  had  been  a 
few  years  younger,  on  ])urpose  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to 

tcrprctation  from  mc,  in  which  I  compared  myself  to  an  isthmus 
which  joins  two  great  continents." 

Upon  Jolinsnn's  approach,  the  General  said,  "From  what  I 
have  read  of  your  works,  Sir,  and  from  what  Mr.  Boswell  has  told 
mc  of  you,  I  have  long'  held  you  in  great  veneration.'* 

The  General  talked  of  langu.iges  being  formed  on  the  particular 
notions  and  manners  of  a  people,  without  knovving  which  we  can- 
not know  the  language.  VVe  may  know  the  direct  signification  of 
single  words;  but  bj-  these  no  beauty  of  expression,  no  sally  of 
gniiis,  no  wit  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  All  this  must  be  by  allu-" 
Sion  to  other  ideas. 

••  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  you  talk  of  language,  as  if  you  never  had 
done  any  thing  else  but  study  it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation." 

The  General  said,  "  Questo  e  un  troppo  gran  complimento," 
this  is  too  great  a  complimeiU. — Johnson  answered,  *'  I  should 
have  thought  so.  Sir,  if  I  hac^  not  heard  you  talk." 

The  General  asked  him,  what  he  thought  of  the  spirit  of  infide- 
lity which  was  so  prevalent  ? — Johnson.  '*  Sir,  this  gloom  of  infi* 
dclity,  I  hope,  is  only  a  transient  cloud  passing  through  the  hemix 
sphere,  which  will  soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  sun  break  forth  vs^th, 
his  usual  splendour." — "  Vou  think,  then,  (said  the  General)  that 
they  will  change  their  principles  like  their  clothes." — Johnson. 
"  \S  hy,  Sir,  if  they  bestow  no  more  thought  on  principles  than  on 
dress,  it  must  be  so." 

The  General  said,  that  "  a  great  part  of  the  fashionable  infidelity 
•was  owing  to  a  desire  of  shewing  courage.  Men  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  showing  it  as  to  things  in  this  life,  take  death  and 
futurity  as  objects  on  which  to  displny  it."— Johnson.  "  That  is 
mighty  toolish  affectation.  Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human 
nature,  ot  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it.  YoU  remember  that 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  he  read  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  «*  here  lies  one  whenever  knew  fear,"  wittily 
said,  »<  then  he  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers." 
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Corsica,  that  he  might  visit  this  living  image  of  an* 
cient  virtue^  and  venerate  in  the  mind  of  Pascal  Paoli, 
the  spirit  of  Timoleon  and  Epaminondas." 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the  General ;  but  finding 
he  did  not  do  it  with  facility,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  wrote  the  following  note  : 

"  J'ai  !u  dans  la  geographie  de  Lucas  de  Linda  nn  pater-noster 
ecrit  dans  un  langne  tout-a-fait  difFerente  de  ritalienne,et  de  toutes 
autres  lesquelles  se  derivent  du  Latin.  L'auteur  I'appelle  Lin* 
guamCorsicje  RusTiCAM  ;  elle  a  peutetre  passe,  peu  a  peu;  mais 
clle  a  certainement  prevalue  autrefois  dans  les  montagnes  et  dans 
la  campagne.  Le  meme  auteur  dlt  la  meme  chose  en  parlant  de 
Sardaigne  ;  qu'il  y  a  deux  langues  dans  I'isle  ;  une  des  villes, 
I'autre  de  la  carapagne." 

The  (general  immediately  informed  him  that  **  lingua  rustica*' 
was  only  in  Sardinia. Vol.  I.  page  314. 

General  Paoli  said  of  Goldsmith's  new  play  :  "  Monsieur  Gold- 
smith est  comme  la  mer  que  porte  des  perles  et  beaucoup  d'autres 
belles  choses,  sans  s'en  appercevoir." — Goldsmith  replied,  "  Tre« 
bien  dit,  et  tres  elegamment." Vol.  L  page  399. 

General  Paoli  observed  to  Mr.  Boswell  upon  death:  "That 
jt  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid  of  death ;  and  that  those  who  at 
the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not  thinking  of  death,  but  of 
applause,  or  something  else,  which  keeps  death  out  of  their  sight : 
so  that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of  death  when  they  see  it;  only 
some  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away  from  it  better  than 
others." Vol.  II.  page  144.. 

^'  On  Friday,  June  25,  Mr.  Boswell  dined  in  company  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Paoli's,  and  there  being  a  variety  of  dishe« 
much  to  the  Doctor's  taste,  of  all  of  which  he  was  observed  to  cat 
to  much,  Mr.  Boswell  whispered  the  General  not  to  press  him 
any  more.  *'  Alas!  (said  the  General)  see  how  very  ill  he  looks  ; 
he  can  live  but  a  very  short  time;  would  you  refuse  any  slight  gra- 
tifications to  a  man  under  sentence  of  death  .''  There  is  a  humane 
custom  in  Italy,  by  which  persons  in  that  melancholy  situation  are 
indulged  with  having  whatever  they  like  b<alto  eat  and  drink,even 
with  expensive  delicacies."— —Vol.  IL  page  523. 
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THE  pen  of  the  biogniphcr  is  never  more  plca5*iiig- 
ly.  nor,  perhaps,  more  beneficially  engaged  than  in 
recording  the  progress  of  genius,  seconded  by  emula- 
tion and  perseverance.  Sedulous  exertion  is  in  itself 
honourable  to  the  mciital  powers,  and  intimates  a 
stamina  of  mind,  and  manliness  of  feeling,  which,  in 
whatever  art  or  science  they  are  employed,  augment 
the  sum  of  public  utility,  and  extort  respect  :  but 
when  taleni  forms  the  groundwork,  and  that  secret, 
glowing  ambition  which  grasps  at  every  attainable 
excellence,  urges  the  student  forward  to  his  destined 
superiority,  every  movement  becomes  interesting ; 
ve  retrace  the  steps  of  his  elevation  with  a  felicitous 
concern,  and  add  to  our  respect  the  tribute  of  admi- 
ration. 

The  individual  to  whose  successful  efforts  we 
allude,  and  to  whose  professional  merits  the  musical 
public  have  been  indebted  for  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  amusement,  is  descended  from  the  German  stock 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Having  in  his  earliest  years 
the  misfortune  to  become  an  orphan,  the  seasonable 
and  affectionate  attention  of  a  near  relation  supplied 
in  a  great  measure  the  loss  of  his  parents.  But  to 
whatever  degree  this  kindness  might  extend,  it  pro- 
bably would  never  have  induced  the  developement 
of  those  powers  which  were  one  day  to  fascinate  every 
cultivated  ear,  had  not  fortune  provided  a  patron  with 
a  judgment  qualified  to  appreciate  and  improve  the 

*  CommunicatcJ  by  Dr.  Busby, 
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dawning  gifts  of  nature,  and  a  heart  formed  to  chcrist} 
and  protect  unconscious  genius. 

Happily  for  young  Brahain,  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  Lepni,  whose  f\x\c  falsetto  voice  and 
polished  taste  long  delighted  the  frequenters  of  the 
Synagogue  in  Duke's-place,  Govent-garden  theatre, 
and  all  the  first  concerts  in  London,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  his  musical  endowments,  and  instantly  felt 
in  them  a  claim  to  his  encouragement  and  protection ; 
that  admired  performer,  accordingly,  in  the  pure 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  took  upon  himself  the  double 
charge  of  father  and  tutor  ;  of  providing  for  and  in- 
structing the  youth  whose  promised  excellence  en- 
gaged his  affections;  and  he  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  witnessing  the  rapid  expansion  of  those  talents,  the 
early  indications  of  which  had  attracted  his  benevo- 
lent notice  :  indeed,  so  extraordinary  were  the  ad- 
vances of  his  pupil  in  the  road  to  pre-eminence,  that 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  in  some  par- 
ticular acquisitions  left  his  tutor  behind  him,  who  in 
turn  actually  became  the  scholar,  and  produced  in 
bis  songs  many  a  graceful  novelty  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  his  young  protege; 
these  instances  are,  however,  to  be  received  as  proofs 
of  Braham's  improving  taste  rather  than  of  his  scien- 
tijic  progress ;  since  Leoni,  though  so  charming  and 
justly-admired  a  performer,  went  no  farther  in  his 
musical  accomplishments  than  to  what  regards  taste 
and  manner ;  and  being  generously  determined  to 
make  something  more  of  his  pupil  than  a  mere  singer, 
he  engaged  forhim  a  more  qualified  master,  by  whom 
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he  was  jnstrvK'tcd  on  the  j/iano-fortc,  and  In  mnsical 
theory. 

About  this  time  the  project  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Pahner  for  cstabhshinj^  a  theatre  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Tovvcr-Hamlet  was  brought  into  operation  ;  and 
young  Braham's  (irst  public  effort  was, amongotherno- 
vcltie«,  presented  lo  t  he  audiences  of  Wellclose-square. 
His  voice,  though  distinguished  by  its  compass,  which 
extended  from  the  tenor  B  flat  to  B  flat  in  alt,  was 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  swectncfs  of 
tone  ;  and  the  power  of  execution  procured  by  juve- 
nile practice,  was  aided  by  an  expression  and  senti- 
ment indicative  of  incntal  jnanhood.  Not  being  able 
to  procure  a  j)atcnt  for  dramatic  performances, strictly 
so  called,  Mr.  Palmer,  to  support  his  new  specula- 
tion, was  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  miscel- 
laneous bills  of  fare,  consisting  o^  pantomimic  exhibi- 
tions, detached  speeches,  addresses,  catches,  glees, 
and  detached  songs.  Every  evening  therefore  afford- 
ed an  opening  for  the  display  of  Brahain's  early  powers, 
which  generally  shone  forth  in  some  of  the  bravura 
songs  at  that  time  rendered  popular  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  Madam  Mara  ;  among  which  he  was  parti- 
cularly happy  in  his  execution  of  "  The  Soldier  tir'd 
ot  war's  alarir)^\"  and  Se  /libera  non  sono,  a  bravura  song 
composed  b^'Grcsnic,  The  regular  pieces  in  which  he 
appeared  at  that  theatre  were  thcBirth-day, composed 
by  Carter,  and  Hero  and  Leandcr,  by  Reeves,  in  the 
former  of  which  lie  performed  the  part  of  Cupid,  and 
in  the  latter  that  of  Hymen.  Heat  this  time  had  not 
acquired  the  art  of  sight-singing,   but  was  uncom- 
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monly  ready  at  catching  the  mofho  of  an  air,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  author  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  ac- 
count well  reirsembcrs  the  wonderful  facility  with 
which  young  Mr.  Braham  learned  a  part  in  a  difficult 
duet  which  he  composed  for  him  and  Miss  George, 
nnd  which  was  repeatedly  sung  by  them  at  the  Royalty. 
During  two  years  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
fimusemcnt  and  delight  of  the  town,  and  continually 
gained  on  the  public  favour :  about  this  period, 
being  in  his  eighteenth  year,  his  voice  broke,  and  he 
for  a  while  retired  to  private  practice  and  theoretical 
study. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Leoni,  on  account 
of  domestic  concerns,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Jamaica,  and  Mr.  Brabam  had  once  more 
the  misfortune  to  find  himself  in  an  orphan  state  ;  but 
with  this  difference  in  his  favour;  that  the  publicity 
of  his  late  powers  had  not  only  produced  him  nume- 
rous admirers,  but  msny  frienJs,  among  whom  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  Goldsmids,  a  family  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  respected  by  their  private  con-» 
nections.  Patronised  by  these  and  other  distinguished 
smateurs,  he  taught  the  piano-forte,  and  found  in 
bis  new  avocation  an  ample  provision  for  his  present 
occasions.  But  though  by  the  failure  of  his  vocal 
organs  the  power  of  execution  was  checked,  the  im'»- 
pulse  of  nature  remained,  and  instrumental  music 
was  but  a  temporary  resource  ;  the  restoration  of  his 
voice  was  a  circumstance  not  only  "  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  but  was  most  earnestly  sought ;  and  every 
jTiUsical  society  he  visited  witnessed  his  strenuous  ex^ 
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crtions  to  regain  that  excellence  which  had  procured 
him  so  much  celebrity. 

His  voice,  by  care  and  constant  aj)plication,  soon 
began  to  assume  a  pleasantness  of  tone,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  degree  of  strength,  when  accidentally 
meeting  with  Mr.  Ashe,  who  was  struck  with  a  purity 
of  taste  from  which  he  predicted  the  greatest  future 
eminence,  that  celebrated  flutist  advised  him  to  ac- 
cept an  engagement  then  preferred  him  from  Bath,  to 
which  proposal    he  listened,  and   accordingly,  in  the 
year  179't»  made  his  debui  as  a  tenor  singer  at  that 
periodical  resort  of  fashion.     Rauzzini,  who  may  be 
called   the  musician  of  Bui h,  living  there  without  a 
rival, — Rauzzini,  the  liberal    and   enlightened — the 
hospitable  and  accomplished' — the  generous  lover  of 
merit — voluntarily  became  the  patron  and  the  im- 
prover of  Braham,  who  with  gratitude  and  pride   ac- 
knowledges the  obligations  due  to  his  tutor  and  pro- 
tector, and  imputes  most  of  the  leading  features  of  his 
present  vocal  excellence  to  the  invaluable  lessons  he 
received  from  that  able  and  judicious  master.     Under 
Rauzzini,  Braham's  subjects  of  study  were  the  songs 
of  Handel,  and  those  of  the  tirst  Italian  masters  :  Mr. 
Rauzzini  composed  one  song  for  him  from  Metastasio, 
which,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  rapidity  and  trying 
sostenuto  of  the  passages,  no  singer  but  Braham,   he 
says,  could  execute.  To  have  had  a  principal  share  in 
producingsuch  professional  acconiplishmcnts  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.   Rauzziui's  taste  and   preceptive 
qualifications  ;  but  the  excellence  of  his  heart  will  be 
fillpwcd  to  transcend  even  that  of  his  head,  when  it  is 
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known,  that  Air.  Braham,  after  receiving  three  years 
gratuitous  domestic  protection  and  instruction,  hav- 
ing sung  at  his  annual  concert,  Mr.  Rauzzini,  nobly 
forgetful  of  his  own  past  services,  insis/ed  on  his  accept- 
ing an  ample  pecuniary  remuneration  for  his  perform- 
ance. 

The  fame  of  such  pre-eminent  vocal  powers  as 
procured  Mr,  Braham  the  admiration  of  every  real 
judge  of  fine  singing  could  not  long  be  confined  to 
Bath  ;  and  the  late  ingenious,  scientific  and  tasteful 
Stephen  Storace,  composer  to  Drury-lane  theatre, 
among  many  other  lovers  of  refined  vociferation  in 
the  metropolis,  was  induced  to  take  a  journey  to  that 
city  to  hear  him.  The  result  was  an  immediate  en- 
gagement to  perform  for  a  certain  number  of  evenings 
at  the  above  theatre  ;  and  Mr.  Braham  accordingly 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  as  a  ^emr  singer, 
in  the  spring  of  1796. 

The  extraordinary  ecldl  with  which  Mr.  Braham 
acquitted  himself  on  Drury-lane  stage  induced  the 
managers  to  produce  with  all  possible  speed  a  new 
opera  for  the  further  display  of  his  shining  abilities. 
But  unfortunately,  while  the  scenic  decorations  were 
preparing,  Mr.  Storace,  to  whose  polished  genius  the 
composition  of  the  music  was  confided,  sunk  in  the 
midst  of  his  task  to  an  early  grave,  the  victim  of  a 
too  incessant  and  too  intense  devotion  to  professional 
avocations.  The  operations  for  the  opera,  however, 
proceeded ;  and  the  loss  of  original  and  departed 
talent  was  compensated  in  the  best  way  time  and  the 
situation  of  the  theatre  would  admit,  by  resorting  to 
adaptations  and  selections,  formed  in  part  by  Signora 
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Storare,  the  composer's  sister,  and  long-establisbed  fa» 
vourite  of  the  public  ;  when  at  length  Mr.  Brahatn 
made  his  entfi-e  in  Mahmoud,  and  was  received  with 
bU  that  warmth  of  applause  due  to  his  interesting  tone 
of  voice,  clear  articulation,  impressive  intonation,  and 
free  and  felicitous  execution. 

During  this  season  Mr.  Braham  also  sung  at  Salo- 
mon's concerts  and  at  the  Hanover-square  rooms,  as 
well  as  at  the  oratorios,  and  many  private  musical  par- 
ties, to  the  delight  of  his  various  and  numerous  aLidi- 
fsnces,  and  to  the  increase  of  his  vocal  reputatiou. 

Notwithstanding  the  elevation  he  now  attained  as 
a  public  singer,  Mr.  Braham  had  acquired  too  nice 
i\  discrimination  and  too  scrupulous  a  judgment  to  be 
wholly  satisfied  with  his  present  acquisitions;  and  ac- 
Cordingly,at  the  instance  and  persuasion  of  St  George, 
the  celebrated  fencer,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
several  examples  of  excellence  on  the  continent,  par- 
ticularly in  tliat  region  of  melody,  Italy.  For  this 
emulative  and  laudable  purpose  he  left  England,  in 
i:ompany  with  Signora  Storace,  and  arrived  with  that 
fine  comic  performer  in  Paris  the  day  preceding  the 
]8th  of  Fructidor.  The  revolutionary  furor  had  not 
go  absorbed  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  Parisians 
as  to  extinguish  taste  and  musical  j)resentimcnt,  and 
their  perlurmances  in  the  French  capital  were  listen- 
ed to  with  the  most  eager  delight  ;  though  they 
originaliy  designed  to  quit  Paris  in  three  weeks,  iht? 
courteous  attentions  they  universally  experienced  so 
gratefully  operated  on  their  feelings,  as  to  superinduce 
the  determination   to  prolong  their  visit ;  and  they 
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actually  remalnded  there  eight  months.  During  this 
time  they  received  encreasing  testimonies  of  public 
and  private  esteem,  and  the  concerts  they  gave  were 
thronged  at  the  price  of  a  louis  a  ticket,  though  the 
general  admittance  to  concerts  vi^as  only  s\\  francs \ 
and  had  immediately  pecuniary  emolument  been  the 
sole  object  of  their  visit  to  that  metropolis,  they  might 
have  had  the  superintendence  of  a  newly- established 
opera,  at  the  annual  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  Jouis. 
But  professional  improvement  was  the  grand  desideratum 
with  Mr.  Braham,  and  in  the  ensuing  May  he  quitted 
the  capital  in  which  he  had  received  such  gratifying 
proofs  of  public  generosity  and  private  regard',  and  set 
out  for  Italy,  amply  provided  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  protection  from  the  directory  to  the 
ambassadors  of  France  in  the  several  Italian  states. 

The  first  display  of  Mr.  Braham's  talents  on  the 
Italian  stage  was  at  Florence,  in  the  character  of 
Ulysses,  where  he  met  with  that  warm  reception  due 
to  his  high  professional  pretensions.  While  he  was 
there,  that  celebrated  vocal  performer  David  invited 
him  to  dinner:  in  the  evening  they  sung  to  each  other 
several  airs.  One  of  Mr.  Braham's  was  the  bravura 
composed  for  him  by  Rauzzini;  after  his  execution  of 
which,  David  said,  "  ISlella  m'la  gioveniu  Jio point o  fai 
ristesso,^'  In  my  youth  I  could  do  the  same :  and  being 
asked  who  he  thought  the  best  tenor  in  Italy,  he  an- 
swered, "  Dopo  di  me  Vlnglese^'  Next  to  me  th 
Englishman,  After  delighting  the  refined  amateurs 
of  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  and  listening  to  the  various 
specimens  of  vocal  excellence  exhibited  in  that  cele- 
brated 
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bralcd  and  beautiful  city,  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  and 
thence  toGenoa, where  he  performed  with Marchcsi  in 
the  opera  of  Lodoiska  thirty  nights  successively.  In  this 
piece  they  sung  a  beautiful  duct,  which  excited  such  a 
furore^  as  the  Italians  term  it, that  the  audience  insisted 
on  their  coming  forward  three  several  times  to  receive 
their  applause.  At  this  place  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
long his  stay,  for  the  advantage  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  composition  from  the  highly  ingenious  and 
able  Maestro  Isola,  of  the  taste  of  whose  school  he  has 
since  given  such  pleasing  sample?.  Every  fact,  in 
evidence  of  honorary  attention,  adds  to  the  character 
to  which  it  appertains,  and  is  worthy  the  biographer's 
notice  :  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  omitted,  that 
Marchesi,  when  Mr.  Braham  first  met  that  great  and 
distinguished  singer  at  Milan,  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  advanced  age  prevented  him  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  him  through  Italy.  General  Massena 
obliged  him  and  Storace  to  perform  in  an  opera;  and 
the  Florentines,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  claims  produced  by  England  to 
the  palm  in  vocal  performance,  in  Mrs.  Billington, 
Signora  Storace,  and  himself:  nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  siege  of  Genoa  having  taken  place 
while  Mr.  Braham  and  Storace  were  in  that  city,  their 
professional  talents  ranked  so  high  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  to  command,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and 
outrages  of  a  furious  political  warfare,  perfect  security 
and  respect. 

At  Genoa  Mr.  Braham  received  advantageous  of- 
fers from  the  operatical  managers  at  Naples  ;   but  the 
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distracted  state  of  that  country  little  according  with 
the  mental  composure  of  mind  necessary  to  that  im- 
provement which  formed  the  grand  object  of  his  tra-' 
vels,  he  declined  their  acceptance,  and  shaped  his 
course  to  Leghorn,  where  he  received  the  most  flatter- 
ing attention  from  Lord  Nelson,  With  that  naval 
hero  he  and  Storace  had  once  the  honour  to  dine,  on 
board  the  Foudroyant,  and  there  to  sing  to  the  queen 
of  Naples,  who  visited  the  ship  on  purpose  to  hear 
them.  From  Leghorn  they  went  to  Venice,  where 
they  sung  in  a  new  opera  composed  by  Cimaroso, 
That  great  musician  and  real  genius  was  engaged  by 
the  theatre  of  the  Fenice  to  write  an  opera  expressly  for 
the  display  of  their  extraordinary  powers,  for  which 
purpose  he  came  from  Naples.  When  Mr.  Braham 
■was  introduced  to  him,  he  intimated  his  high  opinion 
of  his  vocal  abilities,  by  saying  he  would  compose  for 
him  such  a  scena  as  had  never  yet  been  heard  in  Ve- 
nice :  and  this  was  his  last  composition  ;  for  he  kept 
his  word  and  died,  poisoned,  as  was  suspected,  by 
a  rival  connposer,  impatient  of  his  high  and  well* 
merited  fame. 

From  Venice  Mr.  Braham  went  to  Trieste,  and 
thence  to  Hamburgh,  at  each  of  which  places  the 
plaudits  he  received  kept  pace  with  his  high  desertSj 
and  demonstrated  the  taste  of  his  crowded  and  gra- 
tified audiences. 

His  growing  fame  on  the  continent  reached  Eng-' 
land,  and  while  he  was  at  the  last-mentioned  city  he 
received  various  solicitations  for  his  return  to  London* 
Among  these  were  offers  from  Mr.  Harris,  the  pro- 
prietor 
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prietor  of  Covcnt-garrlcn  theatre,  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  induce  him  to  torcgo  other  pending  engagements, 
especially  with  the  theatres  ot  Milan  and  Vienna. 

At  length  he  left  Hamburgh  for  London,  where, 
with  Signora  Storace,  he  arrived  early  in  the  winter  of 
1801.  Both  these  celebrated  singers  engaged  them- 
selves with  Mr.  Harris  j  but  whether  the  proprietor 
finding  himself  for  a  while  sufficiently  strong  by  the 
acquisition  of  Mrs.  Billington,  who  in  the  preceding 
summer  had  returned  to  England  from  a  continental 
tour,  chose  to  reserve  his  oth'er  novelties;  or  that  these 
attractive  performers  waited  for  the  preparation  of  a 
new  opera,  in  which  they  were  to  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  his  theatre ;  whichever  of  these  was  the 
cause,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  were 
at  Bath,  and  did  not  shew  themselves  on  the  Covent- 
garden  boards  till  after  Christmas,  when  they  took 
their  parts  in  a  new  opera,  written  by  Mr.  Prince 
Hoare,  and  called  "  Chains  of  the  Heart;"  the  music 
composed  by  Mr.  Mazzinghi  and  Mr.  Reeve. 

Mr.  Braham  even  in  the  first  strain  of  his  first  song 
evinced  all  his  reported  improvement,  both  in  his  style 
of  expression  and  the  adjustment  of  his  voice.  His 
cadences  were  rich,  graceful,  and  highly  artificial  ; 
his  tones  more  firm,  yet  more  mellow  and  interesting, 
than  when  he  left  England  ;  and  his  accent  clearer 
and  more  impressive;  his  roulades  were  given  with  an 
encreased  ease  and  volatility;  his  fortarrmito  was  com- 
manding, and  his  register  or  compass,  which  most 
happily  blended  the  i-ocedi  testa  with  the  voce  d'l  petto^ 
was  considerably  extended  both  above  and  below. 

He 
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He  consequently  acquitted  himself  as  much  to  the 
dehght  as  surprize  of  his  audience  ;  and  if  any  thing 
could  have  secured  the  opera  from  that  oblivion  into 
which^  after  languishing  on  the  stage  a  few  nights,  it 
was  doomed  to  sinkjit  would  have  been  Mr.  Braham's 
exquisite  vociferationj and SignoraStorace's  fine  comic 
acting. 

"  Chains  of  the  Heart*  having  failed  of  its  expect* 
cd  attractions,  a  new  opera  written  by  Mr.T. Dibden, 
called  "  the  Cabinet,"  was  immediately  put  into  pre- 
paration, and  the  production  of  the  music  committed 
to  that  excellent  dramatic  composer,  Mr.  Shield*  But 
that  gentleman,  having  for  some  reason,  in  rather  a 
late  stage  of  the  business,  declined  the  task,  the  pres- 
sure for  time  did  not  admit  of  any  single  composer's 
undertaking  it;  the  different  songs  were  accord-' 
ingly  distributed  to  a  variety  of  hands  ;  and  Mr. 
Braham  produced  his  own,  as  also  some  of  those  sung 
by  Signora  Storace.  The  success  of  this  opera  in- 
duced the  manager  to  again  resort  to  various  masters 
for  the  production  of  operatical  music;  and  "  Family 
Quarrels,"  another  piece  by  the  same  author,  was 
supplied,  though  not  with  equal  success,  from  the 
same  multifarious  source?. 

During  the  season  to  which  we  allude,  applications 
were  made  to  Mr.  Braham,  from  Germany  and  Italy; 
but  Mr.  Harris's  offers,  and  the  superior  pleasure  of 
gratifying  anEnglish  audience, predominated,  and  in- 
duced his  stay  in  this  country.  Previous  to  the  close  of 
last  season,  he  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  Mr, 
Harris^  and  after  fuUiHing  some  provincial  engage- 
ments. 
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mcnts,  will  again   make    his  appearance  at  Covcnt- 
garden. 

Having  traced  Mr.  Braham  in  his  professional 
career  from  the  first  discovery  of  his  vocal  talents  to 
the  present  moment,  we  have  only  to  add  that,  with- 
out intending  to  attach  more  importance  than  it  pos- 
sesses, to  an  art  which  claiming  none  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  only  contributing  to  our 
jimuscment,  cannot  be  ranked  with  efforts  of  mental 
dignity  and  moral  usefulness,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  an  individual  whose  prominent  abilities 
havebeen  thought  to  render  him  worthy  a  place  among 
the  public  characters  of  his  country,  and  to  whose  ex- 
ertions every  musical  amateur  owes  a  real  and  refined 
gratification. 

MR.  ANGERSTEIN. 

IN  every  commercial  country  its  traders  deserve 
a  high  degree  of  consideration,  and  Great  Britain  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  her  present  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  grandeur,  to  the  zeal,  spirit,  and  en- 
terprize  of  her  merchants.  We  are  accordingly  happy 
to  introduce  occasionally  such  characters  as  raise  the 
esteem  of  our  nation  in  foreign  parts,  while  they  ren- 
der themselves  revered  and  respected  at  home  by  their 
public  and  private  virtues. 

John  Julius  Angerstein  was  born  in  Petersbur^h 
in  1735.  He  is  descended  from  a  respectable  family, 
and  came  over  to  England  about  1749,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Andrew  Thompson,  Esq.  an 
eminent  Russia  merchant,  who  lived  long  enough  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  a  successful  partnership, 
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It  might  be  considered  not  only  as  a  commercial,  hut 
a  social  jubileCj  Mr,  Thompson  and  his  coadjutor 
having  maintained  for  half  a  century  an  intercourse 
©f  friendship  and  business,  ns  honourable  to  their  af- 
fections as  prosperous  to  their  fortunes. 

Young  Angerstein  was  employed  during  some  years 
In  Mr.  Thompson's  counting-house;  and  when  of  age 
inLroduced  by  his  worthy  patron  to  Lloyd's.*  Before 
vvG  proceed  further  in  this  article,  we  will  allot  a  short 
space  to  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
local  objects  in  the  trade  of  this  enterprizing  country,, 
and  indeed  of  the  "  great  globe  itself,"  namely,. 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house ;  a  place  universally  heard  of,, 
yet  very  partially  and  imperfectly  understood. 

This  establishment  became  many  years  since  the 
resort  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  English  mer- 
chants, and  other  men  of  business,  more  especially 
brokers  and  underwriters,  who  assemble  to  divide 
among  themselves,  and  to  become  responsible  to- 
each  other  for  the  losses  produced  by  ships  cither  da- 
maged, captured,  burnt,  or  subjected  to  any  other 
Injury,  in  the  course  oftheir  different  voyages.  Con- 
sidering the  immense  value  trusted  on  the  ocean  in 
one  bottom,  such  casualties  would  be  too. great  for 
any  one  individual  to  hazard,  however  extensive  his 
property,  or  enterprizing  his  spirit. 

*  The  cofFee-house  in  question  (derived  its  present  appellation 
from  its  being  first  iiept  by  a  persoii  of  the  name  of  Lloyd,  who 
perhaps  little  imagined  that  it  wouUl  progressively  acquire  a  celc-- 
brity  as  great  in  the  annals  of  the  commercial  world,  as  that  of  any 
emperor  or  kipg  in  the  history  of  courts.. 

This- 
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This  coffee-house  is  also  a  central  point  of  political 
information,  because  onr  ministers,  knowing  its  im- 
portance, select  and  appropriate  this  place  as  the  me- 
dium of  conveying  the  first  intelligence  of  every  na- 
tional concern ;  and  the  tidings,  whether  good  or  bad, 
flow,  as  from  an  original  source,  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral. Indeed,  it  has  now  enjoyed  this  distinction  so 
long,  that  when  even  a  rumour  is  in  circulation,  to  say 
zve  have  it  from  LloyiTs^  gives  it  a  currency  and  sanc- 
tion that  it  would  not  otherwise  be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Angerstein,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  abi- 
lities, and  his  unwearied  application,  added  to  the 
constant  observance  of  the  excellent  model  from 
whom  he  derived  his  commercial  education,  soon  be- 
came eminent  as  a  broker  and  underwriter.  In  this 
last  character,  when  his  name  appeared  on  a  policy, 
it  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  the  rest  to  fol- 
low where  he  led  without  further  examination  ;  ac- 
cordingly other  underwriters  were  eager  to  see  poli>- 
cies  sanctioned  by  his  subscription,  which  speedily 
acquired  so  great  an  authority,  that  for  some  years 
after,  by  way  of  distinction,  they  were  called  Julians. 

This  commercial  celebrity  increased  daily  ;  the 
circle  of  his  connexions  in  trade,  the  weight  of  his 
name,  and  the  powers  of  his  active  and  ready  mind 
gradually  expanded,  until  Mr.  Angerstein  attained 
that  high  degree  of  commercial  importance,  which  is 
considered  among  the  highest  distinctions  of  this  en- 
vied isKmd,and,  in  truth,  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

But  to  obtain  this  eminence  great  sacrifices  'wera 

necessary  ;  indeed,  too  great  for  most  young  men  to 

C  c  2  endure  : 
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endure  :  yet,  steady  to  his  purpose,  neither  youth, 
health,  nor  any  of  its  enjoyments,  were  powerful 
enough  to  seduce  him  from  the  regular  pursuit  of  his 
object,  which  demanded  incessant  toil  and  unwearied 
perseverance. 

Previously  to  the  •erection  of  the  present  suite  of 
apartments,  the  insurance  business  was  carried  on  in 
a  more  circumscribed  place  in  Pope's- head-alley. 
The  frequenters  of  old  Lloyd's  finding  the  rooms  ex- 
tremely inauspicious  to  health,  and  inconvenient  in 
respect  to  business,  on  account  of  its  size  and  situa- 
tion, agreed  to  open  a  subscription  for  the  purposes 
of  obtaining  a  more  suitable  establishment.  To  carry 
this  salutary  measure  into  execution,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  and  a cor.siderable  sum  raised;  yet  a  num- 
ber of  years  elapsed  before  any  great  progress  was 
made  towards  attaining  so  necessary  an  object. 

At  length  Mr.  Angerstein,  always  interweaving  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  others  with  his  own,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  and  having  obtained 
their  consent  to  be  invested  with  a  temporary  autho- 
rity, he,  in  his  oivn  name,  procured  for  tlie'ir  accom- 
modation, the  large  and  lofty  apartments  formerly 
occupied  by  the  "  British  Herring-fishery."  When 
even  these  at  last  became  too  small,  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  empire,  he  made  a 
fresh  purchase,  and  by  adding  the  "  Merchant  Sea- 
men's office"  to  the  former,  rendered  it  not  only  the  , 
most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  England, 
but  also  in  Europe.  Great  public  good  as  well  as 
private  advantage  resulted  from  his  labours,  for  the 

magnitude 
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lYin^nltudc  and  convcniency  of  the  new  nrrangernent 
put  nn  entire  stop  to  the  transaction  of  business  in 
private  offices  scattered  throughout  the  metropolis, 
and  thus  economised  thne^  which  is  only  another  word 
for  money,  in  the  dictionary  of  an  Englisli  merchant. 

In  short,  Lloyd's  coffee-house  is  now  an  empire 
within  itself;  an  empire  which,  in  point  of  commer- 
cial sway,  variety  of  powers,  and  almost  incalculable 
resources,  gives  laws  to  the  trading  part  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  if  we  combine  its  authority  with  the  grand 
inart  of  business  below,*  there  is  not  a  place  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  can  vie  with  this  palladium  of  Eng- 
lish merchants. 

Among  the  many  great  services  which  Mr.  Angcr- 
stein  has  rendered  to  the  interests  of  this  cofFee-house, 
the  following  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  It 
was  formerly  but  too  common  a  practice  when  vessels 
had  acquired  a  bad  name,  from  their  imperfect  state, 
to  send  them  to  some  other  port  than  those  where  they 
were  known,  and  by  re-hapt'iz'ing^  make  them  pass  for 
ships  of  fair  character.  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  an  act,  by  virtue  of  which  no 
owner  could  change  the  name  by  which  his  vessel 
was  first  distinguished.  The  benefit  derived  from 
this  measure  is  incredible. 

Another  prominent  object  of  public  good  was  ef- 
fected by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  in  respect  to  the  issuing  of  exchequer-bills. 
In  or  about  the  year  1 793,  there  was  an  alarmirtg  want 
of  confidence,  the  worst  want  that  commerce  can  ex- 

*  'Ihe  Royal  Exchange, 

C  c  3  pcricnce. 
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perience.  This  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
among  the  rest,  the  non-arrival  of  fleets  long  expected 
from  various  quarters.  The  great  public  evil  origi- 
nating from  the  then  situation  of  France  is  also  toot 
obvious  to  every  man  acquainted  with  public  busi- 
ness, to  require  mention  here;  for  trade  drooped,  and 
was  shorn  of  half  its  honours  and  advantages^  from 
that  circumstance  alone. 

To  re-establish  commercial  credit,  therefore,  Mr. 
Angerstein,  after  much  opposition  from  some  of  the 
first  merchants  in  the  city,  the  motives  for  which  we 
will  not  at  this  distance  of  time  scrutinize,  was  the 
sole  means  of  procuring  from  Mr.  Pitt  a  loan  through 
the  medium  of  exchequer-bills.  This  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  assisting  merchants  to  realise  a  sum  of  money, 
which  lay  dormant  in  colonial  produce,  to  an  amount 
nearly  incalculable.  The  measure  was  fully  adequate 
to  the  exigence;  yet  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  remark, 
that  Mr.  Angerstein  was  equally  disinterested  in  the 
application  and  the  success  arising  from  it,  except  iri 
respect  to  the  private  gratification  which  always  re- 
sults to  a  good  citizen  from  the  establishment  and 
diffusion  of  public  good. 

We  have  next  to  notice  that  Mr.  Angerstein  was 
the  means  of  effecting  a  most  important  service  to  the 
revenue,  by  inviting'that  spirit  of  enterprize  whence 
a  foreign  power  long  derived  great  benefit,  and  which 
by  Mr.  Angerstein's  address  was  now  transferred  to 
our  oWn  country.  He  observed  to  the  minister,  that 
gaming  was  carried  on  In  foreign  lotteries  to  a  prodi- 
gious extent ;  and  that  he  was  persuaded  if  one  were 

established 
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cstabllshecHn  England, the  advantage  to  the  statcwould 
be  obvious.  In  consequence  of  these  remarks,  of  the 
propriety  of  which  the  minister  was  soon  made  sen- 
sible, a  lottery  was  immediately  proposed,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  parlinment.  Mr.  Angerstein  aaid  his  party 
engaged  to  take  one  half  the  tickets  issued.  The  plan 
was  a  master-stroke ;  from  this  time  vv€  may  date 
the  decided,  active,  and  important  part  he  has  al- 
ways taken  in  public  loans,  and  from  the  eagerness 
which  the  most  respectable  of  the  commercial  body 
fiave  always  shewn  to  be  upon  Mr.  Angerstein's  list, 
it  has  ever  ranked  amongst  the  first.  But,  indeed, 
happiness  in  conceiving  a  public  measure,  persever- 
ance in  maturing,  and  fdicity  in  bringing  it  forth, 
have  charactensed  most  of  the  plans  of  this  vcr}'  es- 
timable man. 

We  have  next  to  record  a  spirited  and  surocssful 
cnterprize  of  another  kind.  The  public  have  in  re- 
collection the  atrocities  of  a  being,  better  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Mousler  than  that  of  Renwick 
Willi;iins,  whose  practice  it  was  to  pursue  and  maim 
iindcfended  women  with  a  pointed  instrument.  This 
wretch  continued  his  dark  and  dastardly  practices  for 
a  considerable  time,  to  the  terror  oi  the  female  world. 
Mr.  Angerstein,  indignant  at  such  enormities,  and 
ever  anxious  to  redress  public  grievances  of  whatever 
nature^  proposed  a  subscription  to  bring  the  offender 
to  jusliee.  The  plan,  however,  meeting  with  little  en- 
couragement, the  Monster  was  sufiered  to  pursue  his 
assassinating  purposes,  till  Mr.  Angerstein,  without 
regarding  personal  danger,  of  any  other  impediment 
C  c  'I  attendant 
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attendant  upon  such  a  prosecutionj  took  upon  himself 
to  stop  the  progress  of  this  pest  of  society  :  accord- 
ingly the  villain  was  apprehended  ;  he  was  tried  in 
four  or  five  actions,  and  cast  in  three  of  them.  Yet 
much  as  we  have  rejoiced  ^t  the  general  benignity 
and  mercy  of  the  English  laws,  it  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, in  this  instance,  that  their  lenity  only  sen- 
tenced to  six  years  imprisonment  a  culprit,  for  crimes 
which  in  any  other  country  would  have  been  followed 
by  thp  punishment  of  death. 

The  promptitude  with  which  Mr.  Angerstein  obeys 
a  great  and  good  impulse,  on  the  above  or  any  other 
p-iven  occasion,  is  to  be  ranked  amon2:st  the  most 
happy  and  remarkable  points  in  his  character,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  very  formation  of  his  mind.  He  i? 
suddenly  struck  with  a  point  of  public  utility,  a  pri- 
vate service  that  ought  to  be  attempted,  and  if  pos- 
sible attained.  The  idea  is  no  sooner  conceived, 
than  it  grows  upon  his  feelings.  He  proceeds,  with- 
out loss  pf  a  moment,  from  contemplation  to  action  j 
he  kindles  as  he  goes  along:  once  convinced  of  the 
solid  value,  expediency,  propriety  or  wisdom  of  any 
measure,  he  suffers  not  the  coldness  of  delay  to  hang 
upon  it, 

'f  To  nip  and  blast  its  favour  like  a  frost,"- 

as  Rowe  finely  expresses  it  ;  but  he  proceeds  with 
unabated  steadiness,  yet  with  the  warmest  zeal  to- 
wards the  object,  till  he  has  accomplished  which 
neither  his  body  nor  mind  seem  to  be  at  rest ;  and  it 
ii  only  when  his  eHbrts  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess 
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cess  that  he  enjoys  the  sweet  repose  which  Is  the  re- 
ward of  his  labours.* 

Wc  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Angerstein's  un- 
wearied attention  to  public  objects,  for  the  re-estab- 
Ilshment  of  the  Veterinary  College,  the  funds  of  which 
were  a  few  years  back  extremely  low.  His  house  in 
Pall-mall  being  a  central  point,  he  offered  it  to  the 
gentlemen  who  interested  themselves  in  this  un- 
dertaking. A  meeting  accordingly  took  place,  and 
a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed  for  its  restoration. 
Since  this  period  it  has  been  in  a  progressive  state  of 

*  This  might  be  illustrateri  by  a  comparatively  minute  circum- 
stance, in  which  the  same  active  and  ardent  principle  is  developed. 
He  happened  one  Sunday,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  to  join 
the  Sabbath-day  crowds  which  flock  to  Kensington-gardens,  and 
Upon  entering  the  narrow  gate  which  leads  to  them,  his  ears  were 
assailed  bjr  violent  shrieks  from  a  female  voice.  He  found  these 
were  occasioned  by  the  mass  of  the  multitude,  and  a  blow  from 
the  elbow  of  a  man  on  the  breast  of  a  lady  leaving  the  garden  as 
he  was  going  in.  Concluding  that  the  same  inconvenience  would 
frequently  arise  till  removed  by  an  additional  door,  he  assert- 
ed he  would  undertake  one  at  his  own  cxpence,  rather  than  the 
like  mischiefs  should  arise.  •'  irifles,  however,  light  as  air,"  arc 
often  mountainous  impediments  to  get  even  trifling  accommoda- 
tions effected,  where  applications  are  to  pass  through  numerous 
iiands.  It  is  inconceivable,  how  much  time  and  trouble  was  re- 
rj[uisite  to  accomplish  this  little  project.  Mr.  Angerstein  was 
^h!fted  from  one  official  person  to  another,  and  a  less  persevering 
spirit  would  have  given  up  the  matter  with  disgust ;  but  yielding 
to  difficulty  is  not  amongst  Mr.  Angerstein 's  characteristics.  After 
the  battledoie  and  shuttelecock  of  op[)osition  had  become  wearied, 
the  door  was  made  at  the  expence  of  the  proper  persons,  to  the 
daily  accommodation  of  thousands,  although,  perhaps,  not  one  of 
those  vtry  thousands  knew  ihc  source  whence  they  derived  their 
convenience. 

improvement. 
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improvemeritj  and  is  at  this  time  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  and  greatly  to  his 
honour,  that  Mr.  Angerslein  was  the  first  who  pro- 
posed a  reward  of  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  fund 
of  Lloyd's  to  that  humane  and  glorious  discovery,  the 
life-boat,  with  the  history  of  which  it  cannot  but  be 
pleasing  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers. 

The  Northumberland  life-boat,  so  called  from  beinjr 
built  at  the  cxpence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  presented  by  him  to  North  Shields, 
tvas  employed  first  in  November  1798,  when  she 
went  off  to  the  relief  of  the  sloop  Edinburgh,  of  Kin- 
cardine, which  was  seen  to  ground  upon  the  Herd- 
sands,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  Ralph 
Hillery,  one  of  the  seamen  who  went  out  in  the  life- 
boat to  her  assistance,  relates  that  slic  was  brought  to 
an  anchor  before  the  life-boat  got  to  her;  but  that  the 
ship  continued  to  strike  the  ground  so  heavily,  that 
she  would  not  have  held  together  ten  minutes  longer 
had  not  the  life-boat  arrived  :  they  instantly  ordered 
her  cable  to  be  cut,  and  then  took  seven  men  out  of 
her  and  brought  them  on  shore  ;  the  sea  was  at  that 
time  so  monstrous  high,  that  no  other  boat  whatever 
could  have  lived  in  it.  He  further  stated,  that  in  the 
event  of  the-  life-boat  filling  with  water,  she  would 
continue  still  upright,  and  would  not  founder^  as 
boats  of  a  common  construction  do  ;  that  he  has  seea 
her  go  off  scores  of  times,  and  never  knew  her  fail 
irt  bringing  off  such  of  the  crews  as  staid  by  thei^r 
ships.     It  also  saved  (as  appears  from  other  accounts) 

the 
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the  crew  of  the  brig  Clio,  ofSunderlancl,  when  she 
struck  upon  the  rocks,  called  the  Black  Middens,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Tynemouth-haven. 
The  boats  in  general  of  this  description  are  painted 
white  on  the  outside,  this  colour  more  immediately 
engaging  the  eye  of  the  Sj)CCtator  at  her  rising  from 
the  hollow  of  the  sea,  than  any  other.  The  bottom 
is  at  first  varnished  (but  so  as  to  take  paint  afterwards), 
ibr  the  more  minute  inspection  of  purchasers.  The 
oars  she  is  equipped  with  are  made  of  fir,  of  the  best 
quality,  having  found  by  experience  that  a  rove-ash 
oar  that  will  dress  clean  and  light  is  too  pliant  among 
the  breakers  ;  and  when  made  strong  and  heavy,  from 
rowing  double  banked,  the  purchase  being  short, 
sooner  exhausts  the  rower,  which  makes  the  iir  oar, 
when  made  stiff',  far  more  preferable. 

In  the  management  of  the  boat,  she  requires  twelve 
men  to  work  her ;  that  is,  five  men  on  each  side, 
rowing  double  banked,  with  an  oar  slung  over  an  iron 
thole,  with  a  grommet  so  as  to  enable  the  rower  to 
pull  either  way ;  and  one  man,  at  each  end,  to  steer 
her  and  to  be  ready  at  the  opposite  end  to  take  the 
steer-oar  when  wanted.  As,  from  the  construction  of 
the  boat,  she  is  always  in  a  position  to  be  rowed  either 
way,  without  turning,  when  manned,  the  person  who 
steers  her  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  the  tides,  in  order  to  take  every  possible  advantage  ; 
the  best  method,  if  the  direction  will  admit  of  it,  is  to 
head  the  sea. 

The  steersman  should  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
wave  or  breaker,  and  encourage  the  rowers  to  give 
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way  as  the  boat  rises  to  it ;  being  then  aided  by  the 
force  of  the  oars,  she  launches  along  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  without  shipping  any  water.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  often  a  strong  reflux 
of  the  sea,  occasioned  by  the  stranded  wreck,  which 
requires  both  dispatch  and  care  in  the  people  employ- 
ed, that  the  boat  be  not  damaged.  When  the  wreck 
is  reached,  if  the  wind  blows  to  the  land,  the  boat 
will  come  to  the  shore  without  any  other  effort  than 
steering  alone. 

The  same  munificent  spirit  which  characterizes 
Mr.  Angerstein  in  every  other  act  of  private  bounty, 
orpublic  service,  presents  itself  with  equal  splendour 
in  the  encouragement  of  British  art,  and  the  liberal 
purchase  of  those  great  works,  the  constant  study  of 
which  is  so  necessary  to  its  progress.  The  collection 
of  pictures  in  Pall-mall  is  one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 
In  the  list  of  modern  masters  may  be  found,  among 
many  others,  the  names  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
Mr.  Pageli,  of  Mr.  Parner,  Mr.  Hoppner,  Mr.  West- 
all,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Smirke. 

It  has  likewise  to  boast  of  that  unequalled  series  of 
pictures.  Marriage  a  la  mode ;  the  happiest  effort  of 
our  delightful  painter  of  comedy  and  nature. 

In  the  principal  room  hang  the  works  of  Raffaele, 
Correggio,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  Carraccios  and 
Poussin;ofTitian,Rubens,Rembrandt,and  Vandyke, 
Claude,  Jaspar,  and  Cuyp  ;  all  of  them  first-rate  pro- 
ductions, and  selected  from  the  Orleans,  theBorghcse, 
and  Colonna  collections,  the  private  ones  of  the  King, 
of  Sardinia,  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  See. 

With 
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With  the  gallery  at  the  Louvre,  or  that  of  Count 
Treuchscss  in  London,  there  can  be  no  competition, 
they  arc  in(lisj)utably  the  first;  but  no  private  room  in 
Europe  can  equal  this  for  the  variety  and  grandeur  of 
the  subjects,  the  undoubted  mark  they  bear  of  the 
works  of  each  painter,  their  perfect  preservation,  and 
the  hic:h  names  of  the  masters. 

One  picture,  "  the  raising  of  Lazarus,"  demands 
still  greater  attention,  from  its  exhibiting  the  united 
powers  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo; 
the  groupe  of  Lazarus,  and  the  figures  immediately 
round  him,  have  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fuzeli  to 
be  the  sale  work  of  the  former  ;  an  authority  which, 
combined  with  the  history  of  the  picture,  cannot  be 
disputed.  Michel  Angelo,  it  is  well  known,  patronis- 
ed Sebastian,  and  the  work  was  painted  in  rivalr}'' 
with  RafFacle's  **  Transfiguration."  It  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  great  church  of  Narbonnc,  whence  it 
was  purchased  by  the  regent,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  ;  an  expencc 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  is  this  pic- 
ture, the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  lamented  in  the 
Catalogue  Raisomie  of  the  Louvre. 

These  are  treasures  which  England  wanted,  and 
Mr.  Angerstein  merits  the  highest  praise  for  securing 
them  to  the  country.  Commerce  and  the  arts  should 
flourish  together  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  to  the 
merchants  of  Florence,  Europe  is  indebted  for  their 
revival. 

With  respect  to  the  different  partnerships  of  Mr. 
Angerstein,  wc  have  first  to  mention  the  firm  o(  An- 
gerstein 
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gerstein  and  Dick;  secondly,  Angerstein  and  Lewis; 
thirdly,  Angerstein,  Lewis,  and  Warren;  fourthly, 
Angerstein  and  Warren  ;  the  present  firm  of  the 
house  is  Angerstein  and  Rivaz. 

To  Mr.  Warren,  his  late  partner,  a  very  honour- 
able, and,  unluckily,  a  rare  instance  of  goodness  at- 
taches. Previously  to  that  gentleman's  connexion 
with  Mr.  Angerstein,  a  heavy  loss  in  trade  obliged 
him  to  stop  payment.  He  found,  however,  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  from  his  creditors  a  release  after 
paying  them  a  small  dividend.  But  the  bond  on  his 
upright  principles  survived  the  powers  of  the  law;  for 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after,  in  consequence  of 
success  in  his  new  engagement,  he  discharged  the 
,duty  which  those  principles  required,  by  the  full  pay- 
ment of  every  demand.  He  retired  from  business 
about  four  years  since,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,enjoying  a  well-earned  competence,  together  with 
the  rich  and  pure  reflection  of  a  conscience  "  void  of 
offence."  He  is,  moreover,of  a  hospitable  disposition, 
and  possesses  at  once  social  and  convivial  powers.  His 
only  son  has  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  from  the  re- 
putation already  acquired  by  him,  bids  fair  to  become 
a  distinguished  member  of  his  profession. 

Mr,  Angerstein  has  been  connected  with  his  pre- 
sent partner  upwards  of  four  years,  and  a  harmony 
both  friendly  and  commercial  subsists  between  them. 

The  fortune  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  although  economy 
was  never  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  at  the 
sametime  that  he  neverfell  intotheopposite  extreme,is 
very  ample.  He  possesses  considerable  landed  property 
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in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  he  is  adding  as  opportimi- 
lics  olfcr  ;  nnd  the  tenantry  of  the  county,  no  less 
th:in  the  poorer  classes,  felicitate  themselves  on  every 
augmentation  of  his  estates,  because  he  is  known  to 
be  a  liberal  landlord,  and  a  charitable  man.  He  also 
enjoys  a  large  share  in  the  ncw-crcctcd  Wet-docks  ; 
indeed,  there  are  very  few  public  funds  in  which  his 
name  docs  not  stand  annexed  to  considerable  sums. 
And  yet  wecannot  but  repeat,  with  high  satisfaction, 
that  this  large  property  is  not  accumulated  for  the  nar- 
row pride  of  self-love,  displayed  in  useless  magnifi- 
cence, or  perverted  for  the  gratification  of  the  still 
worse  passion  of  avarice  ;  for  he  feels  no  stronger  joy 
than  that  of  enlarging  his  benevolence  with  the  mean?, 
of  giving  it  a  wider  effect. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprize  that  a  character 
like  the, one  above  described  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  good  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

Of  those  accustomed  to  visit  Mr.  Angerstein  some 
are  accounted  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  observable  that  among  these,  as  among  others  of 
equal  excellence,  although  of  inferior  splendour,  he 
preserves  a  just  and  manly  independence  o-f  spirit,  and 
dignity  of  manners,  without  yielding  to  imposing  dis- 
tinctions and  dazzling  pre-eminence.  To  be  firn> 
amongst  the  great,  yet  not  proud  or  supercilious  with 
the  humble,  is  the  stamp  of  a  truly  noble  nature. 
Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  has  enjoyed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  society  of  the  first  characters  of 
the  age^  whether  reraarkaJale  for  superiority  of  condi- 
tion. 
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tion,  orliistre  of  talents.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  T)f. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Garrick,  Jonas  Hanway,  and  various 
other  names  were  on  the  Hst  of  his  friendships.  It 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  he  loves  every  liberal  art, 
and  honoui's  every  artist. 

Henee  too  we  find  his  town-house  and  his  villa  the 
resort  of  the  fairest  and  best  of  whatever  this  country 
has  to  display,  in  taste,  science,  and  worth,  at  tha 
present  day.  He  is  accordingly  distinguished  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  and  consideration,  and  unites 
the  man  of  fashion  and  business,  without  deviating 
from  the  solid  value  of  a  sterling  character,  or  sacri- 
ficing one  to  the  other. 

In  respect  to  his  domestic  concerns,  it  may  not  be 
unnecessary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Angerstein  has  beert 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  widow  of 
Charles  Crokatt,  Esq.,  who  had  been  left  with  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  It  is  not  a  little  honourable 
to  his  feelings  that  the  affections  of  this  gentleman 
were  evenly  divided  between  those  children  and  his 
own  proceeding  from  his  union  with  their  mother, 
who  was  in  herself  extremely  amiable.  The  fruit  of 
Mr.  Angerstein's  marriage  with  this  lady  was  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  The  former  was  upon  his  travels 
for  some  years,  and  on  his  return  was  brought  into 
parliament  for  Camelford.  JHis  unmarried  daughter 
is  distinguished  by  many  graces,  talents,  and  attain- 
ments, and  equally  estimable  for  those  benevolent 
qualities  which  form  so  eminent  a  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  father.  She  is  amongst  the  first  of  those 
beings  who  constitute  the  pride  and  virtuous  dignity 

of  the  female  youth  of  the  country. 
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Hii5  second  wife,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  young 
lady,  is  the  daughter  of  William  Lock,  Esq.  of  Nor- 
bury-park,  by  whom  he  has  also  two  children. 

Mr.  Angerstcin's  summer  residence  is  called  Wood* 
lands,  and  is  delightfully  situated  on  Blaekheath. 
Were  it  not  contrary  to  our  usual  modcj  to  allow 
much  time  or  space  to  local  description^  we  could  ex- 
patiate at  large,  and  with  delighted  imagination,  on 
the  various  scenery  of  this  charming  place.  A  brief 
and  faithful  account,  so  flir  as  it  goes,  will  be  found 
in  the  note.* 

Any  description  would  afford  but  a  very  faint  image 
of  a  spot  which  exhibits,  within  a  few  miles  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  as  many  rural  graces  as  can  be 
found  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  country.  The 
grounds  display  that  engaging  irregularity  which  dis- 
covers a  harmony  both  in  art  and  nature,  that  pro- 
duces the  happiest  effect ;  and  the  conservatory,  in 
particular,  has  a  claim  upon  our  admiration,  as  well 
from  the  magnificent  yet  simple  construction  of  the 
building,  as  from  the  delicacy,  richness,  and  variety 
of  the  plants  which  adorn  the  interior. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  informed  that 
the  proprietor  of  these  enchanting  pleasure-grounds, 
and  their  accompaniments,  was  fortunate  enough  to 

*  The  house  is  faced  with  a  beautiful  stucco:  the  front,  which 
lias  a  handsome  portico,  is  enriched  by  a  niche  on  each  side,  con- 
taining elegant  statues  representing  the  young  Apollo  and  the  danc- 
ing Fawn.  Immediately  over  each  is  a  circular  basso-relievo,  with 
a  semi-circular  window  in  the  centre.  The  gardens  communicate 
with  a  paddock,  and  command  the  beautiful  prospect  of  West-, 
comb-park,  Shooter's-hill,  and  the  Thames. 
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engage  one  of  the  first  gardeners  in  Englanti,  one 
calculated  rather  to  cherish  than  thwart  the  good 
taste  of  his  employer;  but  it  has  rarely  happened  that 
a  practical  gardener  possesses  such  a  fund  of  good 
sense,  as  well  as  good  taste,  as  George  Stewart,  while 
to  these  is  subjoined  much  real  science,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  whatever  has  been  written  or  achieved  in 
his  art. 

It  v/ould  not  be  proper  to  omit,  that  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Woodlands,  together  with  many  other  fine 
paintings,  are  to  be  found  the  well-known  picture  of 
Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  drawn  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  one  of  his  most  brilliant  later 
works,  the  Nymph  and  Boy. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Angerstein  is  manly,  noble,  and 
commanding  ;  his  manners  are  easy,  unaffected,  and 
so  calculated  as  to  invite  respect  and  confidence  ;  his 
address  is  simple,  but  highly  prepossessing  ;  his  con- 
Yersation  is  manly  and  ingenuous,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  disagreeable  levity  on  one  hand,  or  assumed- 
gravity  on  the  other  ;  his  countenance,  in  particular, 
is  marked  by  those  traits  of  beneficence  which  are  re-* 
Hected  from  his  m.ind,  and  there  is  that  singleness  of 
integrity  in  his  whole  demeanour,  which  corresponds* 
with  the  rectitude  of  his  private  and  public  life. 

It  would  have  been  a  solecism  in  feeling  for  a  cha- 
racter so  distinguished,  to  pass  unnoticed  by  those' 
whose  ministry  ft  is  to 

*'  Catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise," 

and  exhibit  examples  of  virtue  to  the  public  view,    , 
Mr.  Angerstein  has  enjoyed  his  full  share  of  just  ap- 
plause 
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plause  on  many  great  and  interesting  occasions;  and 
his  name  stands  recorded  and  reverenced  in  the  annals 
'of  pubhc  as  well  as  private  celebrity.  We  have  seen 
tnore  than  one  well-earned  tribute  to  his  worth  ;  nor 
have  the  Muses  been  unmindful  of  their  friend.  An 
ingenious  work,  some  years  since,  came  forth  under 
his  auspices;  and  to  Mr.  Angerstein  the  English 
Gleaner  has  recentiv  addressed  the  volume  which 
brings  his  Work  to  a  conclusion. 

The  author  thus  justifies  the  selection  of  his  pa- 
tron • 

*'  A  trait  oF  a  very  important  kind  (says  Mr.  Pratt)  is  still 
wanting  in  a  sketch  of  the  national  picture,!  mean,  sir,  an  English 
tnerchant.  The  august  empire,  whose  mental  hkeness  I  have  at- 
tempted, offers  a  rich  ahd  ample  choice  on  this  occasion  ;  though 
that  feature  must  combine  the  purest  commercial  integrity  with 
the  most  extensive  active  benevolence. 

*'  In  this  union  of  great  and  good  qualities,  I  have  but  to  mentioQ 
the  name  ofMr.  Angerstein,  to  be  universally  justified  in  my  choice. 
That  gentleman's  public  acts  of  bounty  stand  upon  record;  and 
he  is  pre-eminent  as  a  benefactor  to  the  noblest,  tcnderest,  and  best 
of  those  charities  which  are  among  the  prime  national  objects  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  ;  and  of  his  private  beneficence,  in- 
stances have,  I  am  assured,  their  faithful  registers  in  numberless 
hearts,  which  his  philanthropy  has  relieved  from  want,  from  sor- 
row, and  from  various  misfortune. 

*'  More  than  one  example  of  this,  sir,  has  come  within  my 
own  observation,  and  should  the  favour  which  has  been  shewn  by 
the  public  to  the  former  parts  of  this  work,  be  extended  to  the 
present  volume,  very  many  of  my  readers  will  silently,  yet  glow- 
ingly, feel  the  truth  and  the  force  of  this  assertion. 

"  And  surely,  sir,  never  has  there  been  a  moment  at  which  the 
public  and  private  virtues  of  the  English  merchant  had  more  oc- 
casion to  exert  all  the  energies  of  that  exalted  character. 

"  The  country  has  been  insulted.  The  lives  and  property  of 
Englishmen   are  in^olently  menaced  :    inevitable  burtliens  must 
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again  be  laid  upon  industry,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  with  a  heavy 
hand  ;  and  a  daring  infatuated  enemy  is  on  the  watch.  The  poor 
and  the  rich,  in  all  their  classes  and  gradations  must  feel  the  weight 
of  a  )uw  ivar,  that  has  blasted  all  the  promised  joys  of  peace,  even 
in  their  first  fruits.  These,  and  innumemble  evils  in  their  train, 
lay  claim  to  all  the  powers  that  constitute  the  mind  and  character 
of  an  atPiuent  English  merchant,  and  all  these  powers  will  be  exert- 
ed by  Mr.  Angerstein  ;  who  to  the  more  essential  qualities  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  superadds  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  en- 
courages the  talents  which  produce  them  :  and  who,  when  the  in- 
satiable hand  of  an  universal  plunderer  would  have  appropriated 
«very  foreign  rej)Ository,  secured  to  this  country  a  domestic  trea- 
sure, in  those  great  works,  the  study  of  which,  is  so  necessary  to 
the  rising  ait, 

*'  P'or  all  these  public  and  private  reasons  ;  for  possessing  with 
great  power  a  yet  greater  inclination  to  do  good  ;  and  for  thus 
forming  in  his  own  mind  and  character  several  prominent  features 
hi  that  of  his  country  ;  it  is  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  this  last 
portion  of  "  Gleanings  in  England,"  is  now  offered  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mr.  Angerstein." 

With  equal  pride  and  pleasure,  on  the  basis  of  like 
motives,  we  enrol  the  name  of  Mr.  Angerstein  in  the 
honourable  list  of  our  Public  Characters. 
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MR.  HENRY  JAMES  PYE, 

POET-LAUREAT. 

THE  family  of  Mr.  Pye  came  into  England  with 

the  Conquerorjand  settled  at  a  place  called  theMeerd, 

in  Herefordshire.     His  great  great-grandfather  was 

atiditor  of  the  exchequer  to  James  I.  and  by  virtue 

of  that  office,  paid  the  salary  of  the  Poet-laureat,  as 

appears  from  the  subseqoent  verses  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

Father  John  Burges^ 
Necessity  urges, 

My 
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My  mournful  cry 
To  Sir  Robert  Pye  ; 
And  that  he  wou'd  venture. 
To  send  my  debenture. 
Tell  him,  his  Ben, 
Knew  the  time  when 
He  loved  the  Muses, 
Tho'  now  he  refuses. 
To  take  apprehension 
Of  a  year's  pension. 

His  son,  Sir  Robert  Pye,  a  knight  also,  married  Anne, 
the  eldest  daughter  oi  John  Hambden,the  patriot,  of 
whom  our  author  is  consequently  the  representative 
as  much  as  can  be  by  the  female  line. 

Although  \vc  arc  confident  Mr.  Pye  is  fully  aware 
of  the  pride  and  folly  of  ancestry,  yet  o(  such  an  an- 
cestor as  the  latter,  it  is  almost  permitted  to  be  proud. 
And  in  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  ihc  auditor's  great  grandson  should  be  one 
of  the  successors  to  the  laurel. 

The  last  male  heii;  left  the  estate  in  Herefordshire 
and  the  name  to  the  Trevors,  descended  from  the 
second  daughter  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Pye  purchased  Far- 
ringdon  in  Berkshire,  which  county  he  twice  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  Our  author's  father,  who  oc- 
casionally resided  there,  was  elected  no  less  than  five 
times,  without  opposition,  for  the  same  county;  the 
poet  himself  was,  however,  born  in  London,  in  the 
memorable  year  1745.  He  was  educated  at  home 
under  a  private  tutor,  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  he  entered  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Magdalen  College  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
four  years,  and  had  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
D  d  3  arts 
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arts  conferred  on  him  ;  at  the  installation  of  Lord 
North,  in  J  772,  he  was  also  created  doctor  of  laws. 
His  father  died  within  ten  days  after  he  came  of 
age,  and  Mr.  Pye  married  the  same  year  and  lived 
chiefly  in  the  country,  making  only  occasional  visits  for 
a  few  weeks  to  London,  dividing  his  timp  between  his. 
studies,  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  diver- 
sions of  the  field,  of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond. 

It  should  be  noted  also,  that  Mr.  Pye  obtained  a 
.  company  in  the  Berkshire  militia,  which  kept  him  at 
home  on  military  duty,  for  a  month  in  each  year  in 
time  of  peace;    and  during  the  American  war  he  was 
summoned  to  reside  in  camps  through  the  summer, 
and  quarters  in  the  winter.     On  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, he  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned  to 
live  with. the  Muses  whom  beloved,  and  a  family  yet 
more  dear.     In  1784  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  chosen 
member  for  Berkshire,  but  the  numberless  expences 
attending  such  a  situation,  and  the  contest  to  obtain 
it,  reduced  him  to  the  harsh   yet  necessary  measure 
of  selling  his  paternal  estate.     He  hns,  however,  with 
his  usual  candour  been   heard  to  say,   he  had  been 
spmevvhat  imprudent  and  neglectful  of  his  affairs  ; 
the  generous  error  of  too  many  of  the  cultivators  of 
the   laurel;  but  no  extravagance  of  gaming  or  any 
othfT  fashionable   vice,   is  imputable  to   him.     His 
faults  were  those  of  a  liberal  heart ;  st;ch  as  we  at 
once  love  and  bewail.     His  failings  are  at  once  des- 
cribed and  excused  by  a  contemporary  poet,  for  Mr, 
Pratt  observes,  in  bis  poem  of*'  Sympathy  ;'* 

*'  Some  venial  faults  like  clouds  at  peep  of  day. 

Blush  as  they  pass,  and  but  a  moment  stay. 

Those 
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iiit>dc  venial  fuiilts  from  sortiiJ  nature  start, 

And  only  spring  up  in  the  generous  heart. 

As  florid  weeds  elude  the  lub'rer's  toil 

From  too  much  warmth  and  riclincss  of  the  soil, 

W  liilc  meaner  souls  like  Zcnibhi's  hills  of  snow. 

Too  barren  prove  for  weeds  or  flowers  to  grow." 

Our  author  has  often  said,  he  could  never  repent 
marrying  for  aftcction  rather  than  money,  or  for  hav- 
in^T  involved  himself  early  in  life  by  liquidating  all  his 
father's  debts,  amounting  to  near  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here,  that  he  was 
not  under  any  legal  obligation  to  have  paid  one  far- 
thing; but  the  ties  upon  principle  supersede  those  of 
the  human  code  in  every  generous  mind  ! 

In  1790  Mr.  Pyc  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  in- 
genious and  worthy  friend  Tom  Warton,  as  poct- 
laureat ;  and  in  1/9-  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
magistrates  under  the  police-act ;  in  both  of  which 
oflicial  situations  he  has  conducted  himself  with  ho- 
nour and  ability. 

From  his  earliest  days  our  author- was  devoted  to 
reading.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  father 
put  Pope's  Homer  into  his  hand;  the  rapture  which 
he  received  from  this  exquisite  paraphrase  of  the  Gre- 
cian bard  was  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  completely 
fixed  him  a  rhymer  for  life,  as  he  has  pleasantly  ex- 
pressed it.  To  this  early  love  of  reading  Mr.  Pye  i^ 
indebted  for  the  various  learning  he  now  possesses. 
His  tutor,  although  an  excellent  Latinist,  and  a  strict 
grammarian,  is  reported  to  have  possessed  no  tincture 
of  taste  whatever,  and  to  have  known  little  or  nothing 
of  Greek.  Luckily  for  our  youthful  bard,  his  fond- 
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ness  for  poetry  was  not  acGompanied  by  an  attach- 
ment to  the  common  trash  of  novels;  his  leisure 
hours  were  pccupied  with  history,  geography,  and 
general  literature.  His  tutor  continued  to  teach  him 
the  Westminster  Greek  grammar,  and  conducted  him 
through  the  Greek  Testament.  The  year  preceding 
this  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  is  known  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  fears  lest  he'  should  appear  deficient  in 
Greek;  to  obviate  which,  he  persuaded  a  person  well 
versed  in  that  language  to  assist  him  in  his  studies, 
and  with  him  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  went 
through  Homer,  and  part  of  Xenophon,  with  public 
credit  and  private  satisfaction. 

At  Magdalen  College  he  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Richard  Scroup;  but  having  no  home  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  finding  no  pleasure  in  hunting  on  raw- 
boned  Oxford  hacks,  he  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Parnassian  steed,  and  passed  the  whole  of  his  time 
between  study  and  conviviality.  As  there  were  about 
that  period  no  prizes  for  public  exercises,  it  was  not 
pasy  for  a  student  to  distinguish  himself;  but  it  is 
'  reported  that  a  little  irregularity  in  college  having 
occasioned  an  order  to  compose  a  poem,  in  English 
verse,  by  way  of  punishment,  this  effort  of  his  muse 
was  received  so  favourably,  that  he  obtained  more 
credit  for  it  in  the  university,  than  in  his  own  opinion 
it  merited. 

Before  he  married,  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Pye 
made  a  short  excursion  to  the  continent,  and  visited 
Paris,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam,  in  their 
original  unrepublican  situations. 

Daring 
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During  his  residence  in  the  country  he  divided  his 
time,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
excellent  talents.  He  still  indcfatigably  pursued  the 
Greek  language,  reading  closely,  accounting  for  every 
word,  and  never  giving  up  a  difiiculty  until  he  had 
explained  it  (or  what  he  did  not  very  easily  do,  per- 
suaded himself  it  was  unexplorablc).  Not  content 
with  these  accomplishments,  he  also  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  Italian  and  Spanish,  obtained  a  notion  of 
Hebrew,  and  also  some  acquaintance  with  Arabic. 

He  had  ":one  through  Stone's  Kuclid  with  his  tutor 
at  Oxford,  but  never  seemed  to  enter  with  any  zeal 
into  mathematics.  The  winter  was  his  chief  time  of 
study,  and  nothing  but  his  love  of  the  field  sports  at 
that  season  could  have  drawn  him  from  his  library. 
Therefore  to  those  harlnirous  sports,  as  they  arc  some- 
times called  by  his  brother  poets,  he  perhaps  ov;es  his 
health,  if  not  his  life.  He  has  been  often  employed 
alternately  during  a  winter,  one  day  studying  very 
closely,  while  on  the  next  he  has  rode  ten  miles  be- 
fore daybreak  to  draw  a  fox-cover ;  for  fox-hunting 
was  not  then,  as  now,  an  afternoon's  diversion.  In  the 
summer  he  was  always  in  the  open  air,  and  enjoyed 
an  agreeable  leisure,  so  sweet  and  so  enchanting  to 
the  studious. 

Mr.  Pye  possesses  the  most  easy  manners  and  ad- 
dress, being  entirely  devoid  of  the  least  affectation  ; 
there  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  disliked  by  him  than 
literary  pomposity.  He  is  fond,  however,  of  literary 
conversation  with  his  literary  friends,  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ject he  never  forces  in  mixed  company.     From  his 
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situation  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  coanty  re- 
presentative, he  has  been  acciistomed  to  a  variety  oi 
company,  and  he  has  been  constantly  esteemed  for  his 
own  conviviality  ;  as  that  conviviality  is  always  na- 
tural, his  conversation  is  at  once  gay,  glowing,  and 
spontaneous;  and,  perhaps,  he  himself  often  inwardly 
iuughed  tit  those  refined  gentlemen  who  have  pitied 
his  presumed  sufferings  during  an  election  dinner,  or 
a  fox- hunters  club.  The  only  society  which  calls 
forth  his  indignation,  is  that  of  the  tribe  of  nioral 
philosophers  of  the  P>ench  school. 

Mr.  Fyc  has  giyen  to  the  public,  who  have  duly 
appreciated  themj  many  compositions,  both  in  prose 
and  ycrse,  cyen  before  he  went  to  the  university. 
The  first  })iece  to  which  he  put  his  name  was  a  collec- 
tion of  elegies. 

The  following  is,  we  believe,  a  correct  list  of  out 
author's  publications,  following  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  they  appeared. 

1.  Elegies. 

2.  The  Triumph  of  Fashion. 

3.  Farringdon  Hill;  a  charming  production. 

4.  Six  Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar. 

c.  Progress  of  Refinement :  which  has  been  deemed  excelienf. 

6.  Shooting. 

7.  Two  octavo  volumes  of  Poems,  comprising  the  following 
subjects  : — Amusement — Siege  of  Meaux,  a  tragedy — Naucratia, 
a  poem — Elegies  of  Tyrtseus — Adelaide,  a  tragedy,  acted  at  Urury- 
]ane — \  volume  of  Sketches,  on  various  subjects — The  Inquisitor, 
a  trao-edy  ;  written  in  conjunction  with  James  Petite  Andrews, 
F.sq.  never  acted— Translation  of  Xenophon's  Defence  of  the  Athe- 
nian Democracy ;  with  notes— Alfred,  an  epic  poem — And  Poems 
written  in  the  vicinity  of  Stoke-park,  in  i8oi.  Printed  for  Corbet 
and  Mayer. 

Our 
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Oar  author  is  also  reported  to  possess  a  complete 
translation  of  Pindar,  those  few  odes  excepted  wlijch 
have  been  translated  by  West.  He  is  said  to  have 
kept  these  performances  by  hirn  more  than  double  the 
time  prescribed  by  Horace, 

AH  these  exhibit  more  or  less  of  real  genius,  taste, 
and  learning  ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  of  good  writing,  which  pervades  the  whole. 
]n  a  word,  Mr.  Pye  is  at  once  an  able  writer,  and  an 
amiable  man  ;  nor  has  the  laurel  at  any  time  bound 
the  temples  of  a  more  genuine  votary  of  the  muses,  or 
of  a  more  worthy  member  of  the  community. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  say  something  respecting  one  of  the 
public  situations  occupied  by  Mr,  Pyc. 

The  office  of  Poct-laurcat  is  said  to  hr.ve  been  first 
conferred  by  the  Cacsnrs  ofGcrman\',  pcrrict'.iated  by 
custom  or  by  vanity  in  the  English  court,  and  bestow- 
ed at  different  times,  on  the  various  and  unequal 
merits  of  a  Gower,  a  Skclton,  a  Dryden,  a  Cibbcr, 
a  Whitehead,  and  a  Warton.  From  Augustus  to 
George  HI.  the  muse  has  too  often  been  flattering 
and  venal ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  in  any 
age  or  country,  a  similar  establishment  of  a  stipen- 
diary poet,  who  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a 
measure  of  praise  and  verse,  such  as  may  be  sung 
in  the  presence  ofthe  Sovereign  and  his  court.  It  is 
fortunate  when  truth  sanctions  the  happiest  effiisions 
of  the  muse,  as  she  does  in  the  present  reign. 

The  Delphic-laurel,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  celebrated  by  the 

enthusiastic 
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enthusiastic  imagination  of  poets,  and  the  garland  of 
oak -leaves  distributed  to  victors  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
pitoline  games,  probably  first  suggested  a  literary  dis- 
tinction, which  with  some  variation  of  ceremonies, 
was  continued  to  the  reign  of  Thcodosius,  who 
abolished  it  as  a  remnant  of  pagan  superstition. 

After  ao-es  of  desolation  and  barbarism,  when  few 
could  writc,and  still  fewer  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of  good 
writing,  this  title,  on  due  consideration,  was  renewed 
with  considerable  splendour,  in  the  tender  and  ac- 
complishe-d  Petrarch,  whose  name,  though  his  works 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion  by  certain  modern 
critics,  has  a  strong  and  just  claim  to  gratitude  and 
praise,  for  reviving,  by  precept,  as  well  as  example, 
the  spirit  and  studies  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 

The  distinction  of  Poet-laureat,  which  Petrarch 
deserved  and  enjoyed,  was  conferred  on  Phileiphus,a 
satirical,  generous,  but  distressed  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  decades  and  prose  epistjes  are  not 
without  entcrtainins:  anecdotes  of  his  times.  It  next 
devolved  on  Tasso,  who  took  refuge  fiom  calamity 
under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Alobrandini  ;  then 
on  Quezno  the  bufi^jon  of  Leo  X.  and  on  ^neas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini.  Pope  Pius  III.  on  being  pre- 
sented with  a  panegyric  in  verse  by  a  poet  who  ex- 
pected pecuniary  recompencc,  gave  him  the  following 
impromptu  : 

••  Pro  numcris  numeros  vobi's  Sperate  Poetae 
Mutare  est  animus  carmina,  nou  emere." 

To  which  the  vi^riter,  with  great  spirit^  and  perhaps 
with  no  less  justice,  replied  : 
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"  SI  tibi  pro  numcris  numeros  fortuna  dcdisset 
Non  esset  capiti  tanta  corona  tuo." 

The  succession  of  Enp;lish  poets  to  the  laurel   is 
accurately  stated  in  the  following  list : 

1 .  John  Skelton,  by  some  called,  but  believed  not  to  liave  been, 
Poct-laurcat,  died  in  1529. 

2.  Edmund  Spenser.     However,  see  Malonc's  Drydcn's  Life, 
to).  I.    Spenser  died  in  1598-9. 

■j^.  Sam.  Daniel,  P.  L.  1598-9.   Died  in  1619,  aged  57. 

4.  Ben  Jonson,  P.  T..  1619.    Died  in  1637,  aged  63. 

5.  .Sir  \V.  Davcnant,  P.  L.  1637.    Died  in  1668,  aged  63. 

6.  John  Dryden,  P.  I..  1668,  dismissed,  as  being  a  papist,  la 
168S. 

7.  T.  Shadwell,P.  L.  1688.    Died  in  1692,  aged  52. 

8.  Nahum  I'ate,  P.  L.  1692.    Died  in  1715. 

9.  X.  Roue,  P.  L.  1716.    Died  in  Dec.  171S,  aged  45- 

10.  L.  Eusden,  P.L.  1718.    Died  in  Sept.  1730. 

1 1.  C.  Cibber,  P.  L.  1730.    Died  in  1757,  aged  87. 

12.  W.  Whitehead,  P.L.  1757.    Died  in  April  1785. 

13.  T.  Warton,  P.  L.  1785.    Died  in  May  1790.     And 

14.  H.  J.  Pye,  P.  L.  1790,  who,  though  last,   is  certainly  not 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  Muses. 


EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND. 

JOHN  FANE,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  born  in 
thcyearl759.  The  family  of  Fane,  or  as  it  is  written 
in  the  ancient  records,  Vane,  is  of  Welsh  origin,  and 
it  credit  may  be  given  to  ancient  documcnis,  existed 
there  in  considerable  splendour  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest. 

It  was  not,  however,  much  known  in  England  until 
the  reign  of  James  I.  It  must  be  well  remembered, 
that  this  prince,  coming  from  the  throne  of  Scotland 

to 
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to  that  of  England,  and  having  to  reward  the  zeal  of 
those  of  the  English  nobility  who  had  supported  his 
interest,  was  compelled  to  exert  his  prerogative  in  the 
liberal  distribution  of  honours^  and  thus  pay  that  debt 
in  titles,  to  which  his  treasury  was  insufficient.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  family  of  Fane  was  ennobled 
and  became  Earls  of  Westmoreland.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, by  the  collateral  line  that  these  honours  have 
descended  upon  the  present  peer.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  those  times,  that  the  grandfather  of 
this  nobleman,  Francis  Fane,  Esq.  had  no  small  dif- 
ficulty to  prove  his  descent;  but  this  has  been  lately 
denied,  and  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  inten- 
tions to  controvert  it. 

By  the  premature  death  of  his  father,  in  the  year 
1774,  the  present  earl  arrived  early  at  the  honours  of 
his  house,  being  at  this  period  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
The  care  of  his  youth,  and  his  education,  devolved 
tipon  his  mother,and  fortunately  for  the  young  noble- 
man, no  one  Vvas  better  suited  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  such  an  office.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
being  equally  averse  to  the  dissipation  of  fashionable 
life,  and  the  busy  idleness  of  a  court,  considered  her 
family  as  her  proper  sphere,  and  descending  even  into 
the  minute  detail  of  domestic  management,  thought 
nothing  mean,  the  end  of  which  was  honourable. 
Among  those  vvho,  being  of  a  different  taste,  knev*- 
not  how  to  value  this  species  of  virtue,  she  exposed 
herbclf  to  much  ridicule,  and  was  actually  satirized 
in  a  poem,  attributed  to  Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  under 
the  ludicrous  name  of  Lady  Catherine  Candle-snufF. 

The 
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The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  like  most  of  the  illus- 
trious men  of  his  age*  received  his  education  at  a 
public  school.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  the  Charter-house,  an  institution 
which,  if  less  splendid  than  those  of  Weslminstcri 
Winchester,  and  Eton,  still  possesses  every  advantage 
of  a  public  school,  and  therefore  well  merits  to  bd 
considered  as  such.  It  was  hetc  that  his  mind  was 
so  well  formed  for  the  future  destination  of  his  life  j 
it  was  here  that  he  imbibed  those  sound  principles  of 
religion  and  government,  and  that  orthodoxy,  the 
support  of  church  and  state,  which  are  the  almost  in- 
variable consequences  of  a  public  education.  It  wag 
here  also,  that  he  contracted  a  contempt  for  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  day  ;  and  was  formed  to  that  generous 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  against  their  fatal  principles, 
which  in  the  general  moderation  of  his  character, 
must  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  no  ordinary  hatred. 

While  residing  in  the  Charter-house,  the  youag 
earl  obtained  much  cefebrity  by  his  early  proficiency. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  public 
schools,  and  in  public  schools  alone,  the  genius  of  the 
boys  is  much  cultivated  by  original  composition,  and 
that  the  most  favourite  species  of  this  composition  is 
Latin  verse.  The  young  peer  gained  great  reputation 
in  these  weekly  exercises,  and  added  to  this  facility  of 
Latin  versification,  what  is  usually  too' much  neglect- 
ed, an  equal  elegance  and  strength  of  prose.  In- 
deed, if  we  may  give  credit  to  his  contemporaries,  the 
genius  of  this  nobleman  for  these  scholastic  exercises, 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  his  ur.reiiiitting  industry, 
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and  ardour  of  application.  No  one  even  of  those 
who  contemplated  their  learning  as  the  means  oftheir 
future  adv^ancement,  was  either  longer,  more  early, 
or  with  less  frequent  intervals,  intent  upon  study, 
and  had  not  the  occupations  of  his  future  life  with- 
drawn him  from  this  course,  we  believe  that  fev/  would 
have  prosecuted  it  with-more  success.  It  is  not  often 
that  even  moderate  genius,  united  with  such  unre- 
laxing  industry,  fails  of  its  proposed  end. 

Like  other  young  men  of  ample  fortune,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  while  at  the  Charter-house,  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  private  tutor :  this  gentle- 
man,in  his  school  vacations, attended  him  to  his  home, 
and  assisted  him  even  in  those  intervals  in  his  literary 
pursuits.  The  earl  is  accustomed  at  this  day  to  men- 
tion his  name  with  grateful  respect,  and  to  impute  to 
him  that  constancy  of  principle,  both  in  morals  and 
politics,  which  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  levities 
has  never  been  eradicated. 

From  the  Charter-house  our  young  nobleman  was 
removed  to  the  university,  whither  he  carried  a  stock 
of  classical  learning,  and  a  knowledge  of  books,  which 
was  exceeded  by  none  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
this,  however,  was  added  its  usual  concomitant,  an 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  thus  a  facility  of  receiv- 
ing impressions  of  any  stamp  and  colour,  which  chance 
might  throw  in  his  way. 

The  public  candour  will  accept  of  this  as  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  early  levities  of  this  nobleman.  Inde- 
pendent, and  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  emanci- 
pated from  the  severe  restraint  of  a  school  to  the 
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Comparative  licence  of  a  college,  it  is  no  reasonable 
subject  of  surprize  that  he  should  somewhat  abuse  his 
tiew  liberty,  and  offend  the  seniors  of  his  univer- 
sity. In  the  varieties  of  human  character  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  men,  in  different  stages  of 
their  life,  of  very  different  manners,  and  wholly  un- 
like their  former  selves.  From  the  dissipation  of  the 
youth  of  Bolingbroke,  who  would  have  expected  the 
philosophy  of  his  maturer  years  ?  From  the  strict  se- 
verity, the  rigid  attention  to  study,  of  the  early  life  of 
theEarl  of  Westmoreland,  no  one  would  have  augured 
the  levity  of  some  portion  of  his  subsequent  conduct. 
But  it  appears  a  part  of  this  nobleman's  character  to 
do  every  thing  with  that  disposition  of  mind  which 
the  Italian  proverb  expresses,  by  "  con  amorefa  ce  che 
fa\y  Whether  pleasure  or  business,  whether  study 
or  dissipation,  has  been  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he 
has  pursued  each  in  its  turn  with  equal  alacrity,  and 
in  turn  wearied  with  the  one,  exchanged  it  for  th« 
other. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  tours  to  a  watering-place,  soon 
after  this  period,  that  he  met  the  celebrated  MissChild, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Child,  Esq.  re- 
puted the  most  opulent  banker  of  the  city.  This 
young  lady  had  been  intended  by  her  mother,  the 
late  Lady  Ducie,  for  a  suitor  of  equal  rank,  and 
greater  wealth,  than  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
the  affair  was  considered  in  a  happy  progress  towards 
its  desired  conclusion,  when  the  nobleman  in  ques- 
tion obtained  an  introduction  into  the  family  to 
whose  temporary  care  Miss  Child  was  committed. 
1603— ISOl.  Ee  ,     U 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  relate  the  result;  for  it  13 
veil  known  that  the  Earl  was  successful,  and  that  the 
fiffair  terminated  in  an  expedition  to  the  north,* 

*  As  this  feat  established  his  lordship's  character  in  the  world  of 
gallantry,  we  here  subjoin  the  pnrt'iculars  from  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal productions  oftijut  day.     "  Early  on  the  morning  of  yesterday 
(/.  e.  Friday  May  17,  1782,)  as  a  geatleman  was  returning  from  a 
route  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berkley-square,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  po^t-chaise  and  four  horses  stationed,  as  if  in  waiting., 
on  Hay-h:l!.     This  Circumstance,  together  with  the  unseasonable- 
r.ess  of  the  hour,  about  two   o'clock  in  the  niorning,  excited  his 
curiosity,  and  stojiping  his  own  coach,  he  commandfd  his  coach- 
nan    to   enquire   of  one   of  the   postillions  who   wus  going   out 
of  town  ?   Ttie  coachman  obeyed,  but   received  no  other  answer 
tlun  a  menace,  unless  he  drove  on.    The  gentleman's  suspicion?,  that 
something  more  tli-n  ordinary  was  intended,  were  now  confirmed, 
and  he  resolved  to  watch  them.     As  if  satisfied  with  the  answer  of 
the  postillion  he  ordered  his  coachman  to   proceed,   but   had  no 
sooner  gained  the  opposite  side  of  Berkley-squart,than  leaving  his 
coach  he  took  a  station   suited   to  his  purpose  of  watching   the 
post-chaise.     He  had  been  here  but  a  short  time  when  he  saw  the 
door  of  the  house  belong' ng  to  Mr.  Child  the  banker  open,  and 
two  women,  in  evident  hurry  and  alarm,  come  forth.     They  were 
immediate  ly  received  by  a  man   niufllcd    up  in  a  great  coat,   and 
hurried  hj'  him  across  the  square  towards  the  post-chaise  on  Hay- 
hill.     The  gentleman  hastened  to  the  house,  and  gave  the  alarm, 
the  family  arose,  and  search  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
celebrated  hciiess.  Miss  Child,  had  left  the  house  accompaaied  by 
IiT  favourite  nuid. 

*'Notwithstandi'ng  theunseasonablenessofthehour, a  pursuit  was 
immediately  commenced,  in  which  Mrs.  Child,  the  mother  of  tl>e 
young  lady,  was  so  eager,  tliat  she  is  said  to  have  outstripped  every 
other.  Vve  are  informed  that  the  pursuit  was  continued  until  tl>e 
fourth  stage,  where  the  young  fugitives  had  so  well  anticipated 
evcrry  thing,  that  the  suite  of  Mr.  Child  could' procure  no  horses. 
^t  Baldock,  one  of  the  towns  upon  thcnoithen;  road,  ons  of  the 
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During  the  short  period  of  existence  which  the 
young  countess  was  destined  to  experience,  his  Icrd- 
sliip  treated  her  with  that  tenderness  and  affection  to 
which  her  virtues  had  so  just  a  claim,  and  in  her  pe- 
riods of  ill  health,  which  were  unfortunately  too  fre- 
quent, abstracting  himself  from  all  pleasurable  pur- 
suits, he  endeavoured  to  support  her  by  his  constant 
attention  and  unremitting  assiduity.  This  lady,  how- 
ever, died  iu  1793,  leaving  his  lordship  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  eldest  of  these,  Lord  Burg- 
hcrsh,  is  heir  to  the  title  and  estates. 

His  lordship  took  his  seat  in  parliament  with  un- 
usual reputation,  and  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to 
answer  the  public  expectation.  His  style  of  oratory 
is  indeed  somewhat  too  dry,  and  his  elocution  would 
have  more  effect,  if  his  manners  had  more  earnest- 
ness. He  appears  to  be  more  anxious  to  con- 
vince than  to  persuade,  and  of  late  years,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  resolution    of  terminating  his  politi- 

scrvantsof  Mr.  Child,  however,  came  up  with  the  fugitives,  when 
a  person  belonging  to  the  latter  rode  up,  and  to  prevent  his  lurther 
progress,  shot  his  horse  under  him. 

"  Mr. Child  and  suite  have  returned  to  town^and  are  emjilo^-rd, 

it  is  said,  in  mutual  consolation.     The  Marquis  of  G ,  and 

Lord  H ,  it   is  added,  are  still  more  in  need  of  it,  and  mori 

particularly  the  former,  whose  ad^'.rcsscs  weie  seconded  by  Mrs^ 
Child. 

"Miss  Child,  the  night  of  her  elopement,  slept  with  her  gover- 
ness, but  had  contrived  to  cl.arm  the  dnigon  into  an  unusual  sitep. 
It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  though  the  family  are  not  pleased 
with  the  old  latiy's  vigilance,  they  make  no  C')iTj[)Iaint  of  her  fidelity. 
We  have  only  to  ad*'.,  that  the  Earl  of  Wrstmorsland  is  the  Lotha* 
rro  who  has  carried  oli  this  fair  Calista." 
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cal  efforts.  He  contents  himself  with  giving  a  silertt 
vote  ;  but  as  he  has  ever  been  a  staunch  adherent  ta 
the  party  somewhat  invidiously  called  the  AhrmisiSy 
this  vote  vvas  always  in  the  affirmative  during  Mr^ 
Pitt's  administration. 

In  the  year  J  789  hi«  lordship  was  appointed  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireiandi  That  kingdom  was  at  this 
period  in  a  state  which  rendered  the  proper  discharge 
of  so  high  an  office,  an  affair  of  equal  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  was  divided,  as  it  has  ever  been,  between 
the  two  parties,  of  the  catholics  or  aborigines  as  they 
term  themselves,  and  the  protestants  or  English  set- 
tlers. The  latter  are  exceeded  by  the  former  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  seven  to  one,  the  population  of 
Ireland  being  about  four  millions,  and  three  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  of  the  whole  being  catho- 
lics. Confident  in  their  numbers,  and  considering 
the  civil  restraints  upon  them  as  the  most  gross  in- 
justice, the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  clamo- 
rously demanded  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  protestants,  published  remonstrance  upon 
remonstrance,  and  almost  in  the  tone  of  rebellion, 
urged  the  favourite  doctrine  of  emancipation.  The 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  accordin<y  to  instructions  from 
England,  and  in  pursuance  of  what  he  considered  as 
just  policy,  opposed  these  demands,  and,  assisted  by 
the  powerful  party  of  the  Beresfords,  was  enabled  for 
a  time  to  maintain  his  ground.  But  the  popular 
prejudice  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  attained,  at  length, 
such  strength,  and  became  so  clamorous,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  recall  his  lordship 

Whatever 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  political  opinions 
during  this  period,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  sup- 
ported them  with  uncommon  vigour  and  undaunted 
resolution.  He  had  the  dignity  indeed  to  pass  over, 
in  merited  contempt,  the  numerous  libels  against  his 
person  and  government  i  a  conduct  for  which  he 
merits  the  more  praise,  as  he  was  never  suspected  of 
any  want  of  natural  resolution. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
;iot  been  recalled  through  any  failure  of  royal  or 
ministerial  favour,  he  was  appointed  to  the  splendid 
situation  of  master  of  the  horse.  He  has  been  since 
nominated  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-seal  ;  an  office 
the  duty  of  which  consists  in  the  inspection  of  all 
charters,  &:c.  before  they  receive  the  confirmation  of 
the  great- seal. 

His  first  countess,  having  died  as  above  mentioned 
in  1 798,  his  lordship  has  since  married  a  second  wife,* 
by  whom  he  hastwox:hiIdren  living. 

The  private  cjiaracter  of  his  lordship  may,  without 
dit^ciilty,  be  collected  from  what  we  have  already  re- 
lated of  his  public  life.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  singular  men  of  his 
age;  the  unyielding  gravity  of  his  deportment  and 
general  manners,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with 
the  supposed  levity  of  some  part  of  his  conduct. 
During  his  residence  in  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant, 
he  appeared  a  courtier  worthy  of  the  age  and  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Gallantry  and  business  were  pursued  with 

*  This  lady  was  t'oimeily  Mjss  Saunders     ncaily  related  to  Sir 
Charles  Saijndcrs,  the  celebrated  admiral,  • 
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equal  zeal,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment.  He 
visited  the  council  and  the  ball-room  in  the  same 
dress,  and,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Chesterfield, 
divided  himselfso  cq  'aily  between  his  duties  and  his 
pleasures,  that  he  satisfied  the  calls  of  each.  Bis 
lordship^  has  as  yet  scarcely  reached  the  middle  period 
of  life.  His  person  is  not  without  elegance,  though 
liis  countenance  is  thouo-ht  by  some  to  possess  rather 
too  much  severity.  But  this  is  the  more  easily  over- 
looked, as  it  exists  no  where  else.  T.  L.  H, 
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GOVI^RNOR-GENERAL   OF   BKNGAL,  &LC. 

IT  is  the  peculiar  and  happy  nature  of  our  popular- 
constitution,  that  by  presenting  emolument  and  ho- 
nours as  the  certain  rewards  of  those  abilities  which 
are  required  for  the  purposes  of  its  administration, 
})olitical  exertions  are  at  the  same  time  sti'mulated 
and  repaid.  By  the  power  of  nn  over-ruling  majority, 
a  minister  may  indeed  carry  his  most  obnoxious  mea- 
sures ;  but  although  he  can  thus  govern  the  house, 
the  nation  is  still  independent.  The  voice  of  a  people, 
even  if  not  reflected  by  an  house  of  commons,  is  not 
•usually  dissipated  in  idle  complaint  ;  the  sense  of  in- 
sulted rights  inspires  such  rude  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent as,  if  not  Sjieedily  appeased,  may  become  dan- 
gerous. The  firmest  foundation,  therefore,  of  every 
government,  the  surest  support  of  every  minister — 
})ublic  confidencer— is  beyond  the  reach  of  corrupt  in* 
flucncc,  and,  fortunately  for  the  liberties  of  all,  is  ab- 
solutely 
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soliilcly  nrccssary  for  his  own  security.  It  becomes 
essential,  therefore,  to  cultivate  po|juhir  esteem;  the 
powers  of  elo()Ucncc  arc  thus  required;  and  talents 
may  rest  assured  both  of  honours  and  office,  when 
they  are  thus  exercised  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  these  causes  which  have  raised  the  Marquis  of 
Wcllcslcy  from  comparative  obscurity  to  his  present 
eminence.  But  we  have  only  to  examine  the  life  of 
this  nobleman  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  well  me- 
rited ail  his  honours,  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  pub- 
lic characters  of  our  own  times  whose  titles  arc  but 
the  stamp  of  their  worth  ;  the  royal  mark  and  statc- 
ccrtificatc  that  the  metal  haa  been  assayed,  and  an- 
swers to  the  standard. 

I'hc  family  of  this  nobleman  is  among  {he  most  an- 
cient of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  if  wc  may  credit  the  ac- 
count of  the  genealogists,  the  sjjlciulour  ajul  glory  of 
its  llrst  founders  were  such,  that  no  small  weight  of 
dishonour  would  attach  to  the  present  representative, 
if  he  did  not  in  his  own  person  relicct  back  upon 
them  something  of  that  lustre  which  ihcy  have  thrown 
upon  hi:n.  The  nanu;  of  the  family  was  originally 
CoUey  ;  it  derives  its  origin  from  the  county  of  Rut- 
I'cind,  whence  it  removed  into  Ireland  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Richard  Coll-cy,  Esq.  of  the  county  of 
Meath,  the  grandfather  of  the  Marquis  of  Wcllesley, 
took  the  name  of  Wesley,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Garret  Wesley,  Esq.  of  the  same 
county.  This  latter  having  married  the  sister  of  the 
former.and  dying  without  issue,  bequeathed  his  estates 
upon  this  condition.     Richard  Coiicy,  now  Wesley, 
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was  soon  after  ennobled  by  a  peerage,  being  created 
Baron  Mornington,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  He; 
died  in  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Marquis,  who  was  advanced  to  an  carldonrj 
in  the  year  1760,  being  created  Earl  of  Mornington. 
Richard  Wesley,  the  subject  of  our  present  me- 
moir, the  first  marquis,  second  earl,  and  third  baron 
of  his  family,  was  born  in  the  same  year  (1760),  hi$ 
father  having  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Arthur  Hill,  afterwards  Lord  Dungannon. 
To  this  excellent  woman,  who  was  distinguished  for 
her  virtues,  the  rise  of  the  Marquis  must  chiefly  bo 
attributed.  The  premature  death  of  his  father  left 
him  and  a  numerous  family  to  the  sole  care  of  this 
lady,  and  she  was,  fortunately  for  her  children,  one  of 
those  women  equally  adapted  for,  and  inclined  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  so  solemn  a  trust.  This  indeed 
was  the  more  difficult,  as,  by  circumstances  which  it 
does  not  belong  to  us  to  explain,  the  original  wealtl^ 
of  the  family  had  been  so  much  impaired,  that  the 
remnant  was  but  ill  sufficient  to  support  the  appear- 
ance required  by  their  rank.  But  a  wise  and  libera^ 
oeconomy,  added  to  the  energies  of  an  active  and  well- 
informed  mind,  supplied  equally  the  deficiencies  of 
fortune,  and  even  the  loss  of  a  father.  It  should  ever 
be  recorded  to  the  praise  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
that  though  thus  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  parents 
become  independent,  and  this  too  at  an  age  when  the 
passions  are  not  under  the  best  government,  he  not 
only  concurred  in  all  things  with  his  mother,  but,  in 
the  full  persuasion  of  her  ability  and  superior  excel- 
lence. 
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lence,  voluntarily  threw  up  all  management  of  the 
family  estates  into  her  hands,  and  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  whatever  restraints  she  was  pleased  to  impose. 

It  is  the  advice  of  the  Roman  philosopher,  that  we 
should  chuse,  upon  our  first  entrance  into  life,  a  cer- 
tain path,  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  a  point  to  which,  as 
to  its  gaol,  our  whole  course  and  efforts  ought  inva- 
riably to  be  directed.  The  father  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wcllesley  had  been  of  this  opinion,  and  accordingly 
resolved  to  devote  his  son  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
public  life.  The  wishes  of  the  one,  and  propensities 
of  the  other,  happily  concentrated  in  the  sarnc  point. 
History  and  finance,  therefore,  early  became  the  fa- 
vourite studies  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  his  proficiency  in 
them  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  zeal  of 
his  application. 

He  had  no  sooner  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  a 
period  when  a  reason  naturally  forward  might  begiil 
to  unfold  its  bud,  and  give  some  promise,  at  least  to 
the  eye  of  parental  prejudice,  of  the  richnessof  its  fu^ 
ture  blossom,  than,  as  the  first  means  of  his  future  rise, 
Jicwas  sent  toEton.  A  public  school,  indeed,  by  those 
who  have  enjoyed,  and  arc  therefore  alone  capable  of 
estimating  its  advantages,  will  be  with  one  vt^ce  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  adequate  preparation  for  an 
early  introduction  into  public  life.  It  is  upcMi  this  stage 
alone  that  the  mind  can  be  tiained  to  tliat  early  firm- 
ness, and  manly  confidence,  which,  though  they  may 
constitute  no  part  of  talent,  are  yet  necessary  to  its 
exercise  and  effect. 

There  was  at  this  time  at  Eton  a  singular  anuise- 

ment. 
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ment,  and  which  prevailed  more  generally,  as  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  masters,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving them  in  elocution.  Upon  the  evenings  of 
their  holidays,  the  boys  of  the  several  houses  met  in  a  /] 
common  hall, andoneof  them  takinghisseat  asspeaker,  f 
another  as  minister,  and  a  third  as  leader  of  an  oppo- 
t?ition,  the  parties  of  each  being  ranged  by  their  side^ 
formed  a  mimic  house  of  commons,  and  moved,  de- 
bated, voted,  and  resolved  according  to  the  i^sual 
formalities.  Ludicrous  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  to  this, 
perhaps,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  parliamentary  speakers.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr,  Grey,  none  was  more  eminent  in  this 
mimic  house  than  Mr.  Wesley.  He  is  said,  indeed, 
to  have  preserved  his  office  of  premier  longer  than  any 
of  his  rivals  ;  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  early  talent! 

Fr'om  Eton  Mr.  Wesley  was  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  being 
called  into  more  active  life  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

He  now  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  become  an  o!>j':-ct  of  attention  and  favour  on  the 
part  of  administration.  At  the  institution  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Patrick,  he  was  nominated  a  knight  of  that 
illustrious  body,  and  soon  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy-council.  His  increasing  celebrity  induced 
the  mifiistry  to  call  him  to  a  stiJl  more  splendid  stage, 
and  they  procured  him  to  be  elected  member  for 
Windsor. 

It  was  during  his  representation  of  this  town  that 
he  gained  that  high  and  immediate  favour  with  his 
Sovereign,  which  continues  to  him  to  the  present  time. 

Though 
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Though  in  no  office  about  the  court,  to  which  the 
j)rivilci>:c  of  access  lo  the  presence  was  atlachcd,  he 
was  almost  daily  of  the  private  parties  of  the  royal 
fntnily,  and  is  thought  to  have  excited  no  slight  jea- 
lousy by  the  frequency  of  this  envied  distinction. 

His  speeches,  his  ardent  hatred,  his  passionate  de- 
clauKition  agiiinst  the  French  revolution,  arc  said  to 
have  been  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  him  in  his 
progress  to  the  royal  favour  ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  as  they  argued  a  rooted  abhorrence  to  that 
obnoxious  system, and  a  no  less  firm  loyahy  and  stcatly 
altachmcnt  to  our  own  constitution,  they  merited,  as 
thc'r  due  reward,  a  distinguished  attention. 

Daring  the  greater  part  ot  the  late  war  the  Earl  of 
!Mornington  continued  to  render  himself  remarkable 
by  the  same  political  ardour  against  the  French  revo- 
lution; and  if  we  niay  sometimes  lament  the  iridiscri- 
niinate  fury  of  the  attack,  we  must  more  frequently 
acknowledge  his  elojquence  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject.  The  royal  patron  now  resolved 
to  complete  his  work,  for  considering  his  fortune  as 
equally  beneath  his  merit  and  his  rank,  he  resolved  to 
repair  it  by  the  magnificent  aj>pointment  of  governor- 
general  of  India. 

Nor  had  he  been  long  in  this  station  before  he  was 
called  upon  to  act  an  eminent  part.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  French  in  their  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
the  future  attack  of  our  Indian  empire.  Having  made 
good  their  landing,  and,  after  some  interval,  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Cairo,  their  commander  prepared 
i'ov  the  attainment  of  the  main  end  of  the  e::pedition^ 

Au 
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An  envoy  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  tlie  Mysore, 
and  a  secret  alliance  concluded  between  the  French 
commander  and  Tippoo.  Nothing  now  was  neces- 
sary but  to  commence  the  execution  of  their  purpose, 
yet  nothing  could  be  effected  till  the  straits  of  Babel- 
inandel,  the  only  passage  by  which  the  French  could 
reach  India  through  Egypt,  had  been  secured. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  great  classic  biographer  of  an- 
tiquity, that  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,  or  military 
commander,  are  best  shewn  in  what  are  considered 
as  things  of  little  importance.  The  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton  had  not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  this  cor- 
respondence between  Tippoo  Saib  and  the  army  of 
Egypt.  Having  penetrated  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  resolved  to  effect  their  designs,  with  that 
promptitude  pf  genius  which  has  ever  distinguished 
him,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  most  effectual 
means  of  counteraction. 

The  Red  Sea  and  the  narrow  straits  of  Babel  mandej 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the  gulf  of 
Cambay.  In  the  middle  of  this  entrance  is  situated 
the  island  ofPerim:  it  is  a  low  rocky  substance,  about 
liine  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadtbo  The  chan- 
nel which  divides  it  from  the  African  cpast,  though 
nearly  as  wide  as  that  between  Dover  and  Calais,  is 
but  little  frequented,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
rocks  and  shoals  which  obstruct  its  navigation  ;  but 
phould  any  vessels  make  the  attempt,  it  is  necessary 
for  ihem  to  steer  close  under  the  western  point  of  the 
island.  The  extreme  brendth  of  the  opposite  channel 
is  less  than  seven  mile?;  this  space  is  not  navigable, 

nor 
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tior  is  the  water  deep  enough  at  any  place  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  island  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  batteries  raised  there.  The  soil,  moreover,  is  very 
convenient  for  any  artificial  fortifications;  so  that 
whichever  of  the  armed  powers  should  first  obtain 
possession  of  Pcrim,  it  might  be  enabled  to  defend 
the  passage  against  the  greatest  superiority  of  force. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington  readily  perceived  the  great 
advantages  of  this  situation,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
further  progress  of  the  army  of  Egypt.  Orders  there- 
fore were  immediately  issued  to  the  naval  commander 
in  chief  in  the  Indian  seas,  to  detach  such  a  force  to 
the  straits  of  Babelmandel  as  he  might  judge  sufHcicnt 
for  that  important  service. 

The  Indian  army  was  at  the  same  time  commanded 
to  assemble.  This  command  was  obeyed  with  the 
Same  vigour  and  alacrity  with  which  it  was  given,  and 
General  Harris,  with  forces  fully  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject, advanced  against  Seringapatam.  Such  was  the 
confidence  with  which  the  promises  of  Bonaparte  had 
inspired  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore,  that  he  rejected  all 
approaches  to  conciliation  made  by  the  governor- 
general,  not  only  with  menace,  but  with  contempt. 
The  city  of  Seringapatam  was  therefore  invested,  and 
the  siege  commenced  in  April  i7Q9-  The  enterprize, 
however,  now  appeared  of  greater  difficulty  than  what 
had  been  first  a])prehended;  the  nature  of  the  ground 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  was  such  as  render- 
ed the  works  usual  in  sieges,  and  supposed  necessary 
to  their  success,  not  merely  arduous,  but  impracti- 
cable. The  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  if  not  of  the  ge- 
neral 
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neral  himself,  had  thus  subsided  into  despondenci^'j 
and  the  eficct  of  the  climate,  so  powerful  in  depress- 
ing the  animal  spirits,  concurring  with  other  causes^ 
affected  them  with  a  desire  at  least  to  abandon  the 
attempt. 

The  Governor-general,  however,  by  his  letters, 
communicated  to  them  a  portion  of  his  own  vigour, 
and  thus  encouraged,  Ihey  continued  the  enterprize. 
It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  that 
information  which  may  be  as  well  collected  from  the 
gazettes  of  the  day;  we  have  no  other  design  than  that 
of  compleating  our  picture  of  the  administration  and 
public  character  of  the  Marquis.  Suffice  it  to  add, 
therefore,  that  Seringapatam  was  earned  by  storm, 
and  the  Sultaun  himself  discovered  among  the  slain. 
The  body  of  Tippoo  was  found,  after  much  search,  in 
the  midst  of  many  of  his  subjects  who  had  fallen 
around  him  ;  his  countenance,  like  that  of  Cataline, 
wore  in  death  the  characters  of  those  strong  passions 
which  had  distinguished  him  whilst  living  ;  the  same 
haughtiness,  the  same  defiance,  were  still  legible  on 
his  brow.  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  a  man  to  whom 
his  enemies  readily  allow  an  unusual  strength  of  cha- 
racter, but  with  equal  justice  contend,  that  it  was 
disgraced  by  almost  every  vice  which  could  find  place 
in  the  bosom  of  a  tyrant.  Thus  fell  the  formidable 
power  of  Mysore,  and  thus,  we  may  add,  upon  its 
ruin  was  established  more  securely  the  empire  of  the 
English  in  India. 

If  such  was  the  splendour  of  what  may  be  called 
the  external  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  his 

domestic 
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domestic  administration  is  not  less  deserving;  tlie 
notice  of  biography.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  us  to 
enrcr  into  a  detailed  narrative  of  what  so  justly  merits 
attention;  it  would,  however,  be  something  of  injus- 
tice to  pass  it  over  without  notice. 

The  free  traders  of  Asia,  and  the  great  body  of 
English  merchants,  had  long  and  justly  complained 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  company,  and  clamorously 
demanded  a  participation  in  the  Indian  traffic.  Tlie 
ministry  had  been  thus,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  ex- 
tend the  hitherto  narrow  limits  of  private  trade,  and 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  an  article 
was  inserted  to  that  purpose. 

Upon  the  aniviil  of  the  Earl  of  Mornington  at  his 
government,  it  was  his  first  care  to  provide  for  tbe 
full  effect  of  this  privilege.  Whether  by  accident, 
or  that  the  wording  of  tl.e  article  having  been  left  to 
the  directors,  they  had  contrived  to  insert  those  vague 
expressions  which  might  render  it  wholly  nugatory, 
the  earl  found  that  this  privilege  existed  only  in  the 
charter,  and  that  by  the  indirect  counteraction  of  the 
company  and  its  officers,  it  had  not  as  yet  been  reiilis- 
ed.  The  rate  of  fi-eight,  as  fixed  by  the  article,  and 
extended  by  the  com[)any,  became  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects of  complaint.  To  this  was  added,  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  goods  being  previously  stored  in  the 
warehouses,  and  the  great  expence  of  loading,  and 
landing,  which  the  cfiicers  purposely  contrived  to 
augment  to  its  most  extravagant  height.  All  this 
the  earl  endeavoured  to  correct,  and  by  this  means 
lost  much  of  his  influence  with  the  court  of  directors. 

lb  us 
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Thus  have  we  attempted  tc)  exhibit  a  picture  of  thiei 
public  life  arid  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
If  we  take  a  review  of  some  of  the  leading  traits,  such 
as  his  foresight  into  the  designs  o(  the  French;  his 
intercepting  their  communication  with  the  Indian 
pewers  ;  his  seizing  the  opportunity  of  crushing  their 
faithful  ally,  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore;  and  lastly,  his 
arduous  efforts  to  ensure  the  rights  of  free  trade,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  place  him  among  the  first  in  the 
list  of  the  most  eminent  public  characters  of  the  day. 

This  noblettian  has  now  attained  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  age:  his  person  is  tall  and  elegant,  but  his  coun= 
tenance  decs  not  exhibit  that  manly  air  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  system  of  Lavater,  might  be  expected 
from  his  actions.  It  is  rather  pallid,  and  in  its  con- 
tour evinces  something  of  the  man  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation*.  The  Marquis,  hov^^ever,  like  many  othet 
eminent  men,  has  the  praise  of  giving  the  lie  direct 
to  these  traits  of  his  physiognomy,  for  his  character  is 
removed  from  nothing  so  far  as  this  fashionable  in- 
significance. 

In  private  life  his  conduct  as  a  brother  and  a  friend 
is  equally  amiable  ;  from  a  patrimony  extremely  nar- 
row he  contrived  to  supply  no  inconsiderable  addition 
to  the  fortunes  of  his' brothers,  and  from  his  earliest 
youth  was  ever  considered  as  generous  even  to  im- 
prudence. He  of  course  possesses  some  of  the  foibles 
usually  attached  to  a  disposition  of  his  ardent  tem- 
perament ;  he  is  beloved  by  his  domestics,  and  no  one 
ever  possessed  greater  influence  over  his  Irish  tenants. 
At  a  period  when  those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ab- 
sentees 
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sentees  availed  themselves  of  the  distraction  of  the 
times  to  plunder  their  own  farms,  drive  away  their 
stock,  and  defraud  their  landlords  of  their  rents,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellcsley  was  one  of  those  few,  who,  like 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  lost  nothing  in  the  common  cala- 
mity, and  whose  name  alone  was  sufficient  to  contain 
his  neighbourhood  within  their  allegiance. 

This  nobleman  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars, 
and  pleasing  poets,  both  English  and  Latin,  of  the  pre* 
sent  age.  His  Latin  verses,  while  at  Eton,  procured 
him  much  celebrity,  and  he  has  since  written  and 
published  among  his  friends  some  smaller  poems, 
which,  with  equal  fancy,  exhibit  more  maturity  of 
taste  and  judgment.  During  his  residence  in  India 
he  has  not  neglected  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  but 
has  zealously  concurred  with  the  favourite  associates 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  (the  members  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,)  to  call  forth  into  light  the  hidden 
treasures  of  oriental  learning*  The  fine  arts,  archi- 
tecture in  particular,  afre  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  a 
magnificent  palace,  in  the  seat  of  his  government,  has 
been  the  fruit  of  his  taste  and  superintendence. 

T.  L.  H. 


WILLIAM  CLEAVER,  d.  m 

tORD   BISHOP  OF    BANGOR. 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
»ur  publication,  as  well  on  account  of  his  conspicuous 
rank  in  the  church  of  England,  as  for  a  situation  of 
much  responsibility  and  trust  which  he  also  occupies 
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as  governor  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  colleges  in 
the  university  of  Oxford. 

His  lordship's  ancestors,  though  persor^s  of  incon- 
siderable fortune  and  celebrity,  were  remarkable  for 
a  zealous  attachment  to  the  established  church.  His 
father,  a  man  of  good  natural  talents,  and  a  compe- 
tent share  of  acquired  learning,  was  a  clergyman,  and 
for  several  years  had  the  care  of  a  large  grammdr 
school  at  Buckingham,  His  system  of  education  was 
not  upon  the  modern  plan  ;  but  it  must  be  recorded 
to  his  credit,  that  the  seminary  while  under  his  direc- 
tion was  unusually  flourishing,  and  that  it  prcxluced 
many  creditable  scholars.  I'his  wortliy  divine  was 
tolerably  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  the 
rudiments  of  which  he  was  careful  to  instrucl  his  son, 
u'ho,  we  understand,  has  since  pros'.cutcd  the  study 
of  it  with  considerable  success:  he  also  look  much 
pains  to  have  him  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  has  also 
made  a  most  eminent  proficiency. 

About  the  year  lydO  young  Mr.  Cleaver  was  en- 
tered at  the  university  o£  Oxford,  where  he  had  not 
resided  long  before  his  superior  acquirements  recom- 
mended him  to  notice;  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
elected  to  the  only  Buckinghamshire  dcmyship  of 
Magdalen  College.  In  this  station  he  continued  for 
some  time,  and  although  it  held  out  to  him  a  certain, 
but  perhaps  distant,  pros[)eet  of  a  more  valuable 
fellowship  than  any  of  those  belonging  to  Brazenose 
College  ;  nevertheless,  upon  a  vacancy  happening 
among  the  fellowships  of  the  latter,  he  chose  to  offer 

himself 
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himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  the  attempt. 

Having  now  attained  so  honourable  a  situation  in 
the  university,  in  which  he  had  already  attracted 
much  notice,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
master  offirts,  he  devoted  himself  closely  to  his  clas- 
gieal  studies  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  His 
proficiency  in  polite  literature,  his  acute  understand- 
ing, regularity  of  conduct,  and  affability  of  deport- 
ment, had  procured  him  many  valuable  and  powerful 
friends;  and  the  period  now  approached  when  he  was 
to  be  appointed  to  that  post  upon  which  his  future 
fortunes  might  be  said  to  depend.  The  heir  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Buckingham  was  then  in  want  of 
a  private  tutor,  and  none  was  judged  more  proper  for 
that  appointment  than  Mr.  Cleaver;  and,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  attainments,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt 
of  his  being  admirably  qualified. 

Being  now  invested  with  this  place  of  trust,  he 
spared  no  pains  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  He  attended  the  present  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham for  several  years;  and  though  the  Marquis 
when  at  the  university  was  entered  at  Christ  Church 
College,  Mr.  Cleaver  was  still  suffered  to  continue  his 
tutor,  and  to  attend  him  privately  as  before.  That 
his  noble  pupil  benefited  greatly  by  the  instructions 
received,  is  a  fact  universally  known ;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  has  proved  so  abundantly  grateful  to 
his  instructor.  About  this  time,  having  intentions 
probably  of  entering  into  the  connubial  state,  he  ex- 
changed his  fellowship  of  BrazenOiC  for  the  living  of 
F  f  2  Cottingham, 
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Cottingham,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  principal  and  fellows  of  that  society,  which  he 
retained  not  more  than  three  years.  Whether  he 
had  any  other  church  preferment  between  the  timie 
of  his  vacating  the  living  of  Cottingham,  and  being 
appointed  to  a  bishopric,  is  uncertain.  During  the 
time  of  his  holding  the  rectory  of  Cottinghau},  Mr. 
Cleaver  married  a  Miss  Ashton,  a  lady  of  many  per- 
sonal accomplishments  and  good  family,  by  whom  he 
has  live  children,  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  is  a  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  latter  a  king's 
scholar  of  Westminster  school,  and  three  daughters. 

Though  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  now  no 
longer  occasion  for  his  quondam  tutor,  yet  still  a  mu- 
tual esteem  was  retained,  and  an  intimate  friendship 
kept  up  between  them.  Mr.  Cleaver's  friends  did 
not  doubt  that  in  due  time  they  should  see  him  raised 
to  a  station  of  great  eminence;  nor  have  their  expec- 
tations been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Cleaver  had  much  endeared  himself  to  his  fel- 
low-collegians during  his  long  residence  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  accordingly,  upon  a  vacancy  of  the 
headship  of  Brazeno?e  College,  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal, though  not  without  some  opposition;  and  in 
that  honourable  and  lucrative  situation  he  continues 
to  this  day.  He  now  proceeded  to  the  degrees  of 
B.D.  and  D.D.  and  upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Fortens 
to  the  see  of  London,  vi'as,  through  the  interest  of  his 
patron  the  marquis,  appointed  bishop  of  Chester.  In 
the  year  179Q,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Warren,  he  was 
translated  to  the  valuable  see  of  Bangor,  in  which  he 

will 
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will  probably  rcmaiij  for  life.  We  believe  il  is  through 
the  interest  of  the  same  generous  patron  that  his 
younger  brother,  Dr.  Euseby  Cleaver,  was  some  years 
Jigo  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Femes,  in  Ireland, 
in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  stationary.  Since  his 
lordship  has  presided  at  Brazenosc  College  that  so- 
ciety has  much  increased;  and  it  must  in  justice  be 
allowed,  that  the  discipline  kept  up  there  is  far  supe- 
rior to  what  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  lordship's  exertions, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  Brazcnose  has  not  its 
share  of  immorality  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest. 

As  so  much  of  the  bishop's  time  is  necessarily  taken 
wp  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  situation  at  Oxford, 
which  is  consccjuenlly  the  principal  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, he  has  not  shewn  that  activity  in  his  diocese 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  he  otherwise  would; 
and  in  a  charge  delivered  to  his  clergy  about  four 
years  since,  we  find  him  apologizing  to  them  for  the 
.same,  and  assuring  them  that  his  frequent  infirmities, 
as  well  as  his  other  necessary  occupations,  rather  than 
.a  want  of  inclination,  had  prevented  him  from  paying 
more  attention  to  their  concerns.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  multiplicity  of  his  vocations  elsewhere,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  has  adopted  the  most  rigo- 
rous measures  to  suppress  those  clergymen  who  are 
called  evangelical  ministers  .;  and,  indeed,  wiih  all  the 
good  cjualities  his  lordship  possesses,  we  cannot  deny 
that  in  this  respect  lie  is  by  no  means  candid.  It 
n}ust  not,  however,  be  passed  over,  that  his  lordship's 
.chariti-cs  arc  extensive,  and  that  he  has  stood  up  es 
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an  orthodox  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England :  and  to  this  end  he  lately  published  a  ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  university,  in  which  he 
highly  censured  the  objections  made  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

His  lordship  hath  also  published  three  excellent 
sermons  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  maintains, 
with  great  strength  of  argument,  the  opinion  stated 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  revived  by  the 
profound  Wa'rburton,  that  this  sacrament  is  a  feast 
upon  a  sacrifice.  He  is  besides  the  author  of  "  Di- 
rections to  the  younger  Clergy  on  the  Choice  of 
Books,  8vo.;  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Chester  in  17Q7  ;  a  Sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1794;  a  Sermon  on  the  Design  and  Formation  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  which  he 
has  combated  Calvinism  with  singular  ability  and  suc- 
cess. To  the  bishop  the  learned  world  are  indebted 
for  that  correctness  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Homer's  Iliad  lately  printed  at  Oxford,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  GrenviIIe  family.  X.  Z. 
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THE  magnificent  and  splendid  stile  in  which  this 
nobleman  lives,  and  the  encouragement  he  gives  to 
the  promotion  of  genius  and  science,  reflect  the 
highest  honours  upon  himself  and  his  cout)try.  To 
call  him  the  liberal  patron,  the  steady  patriot,  the  sin- 
cere 
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cere  friend,  arc  but  cold  descriptive  epithets  of  his 
incrits.     His  extensive  and  munificent  acts  of  bene- 
volence to  the  indigent  and  the  distressed,  with  his 
many  acts  of  humanity  and  hospitaUty,  all  contribute 
to  make  him  one  of  the  lirst  characters  in  England,  if 
not  in  Europe.     The  magmficencc  of  Alnwick,  the 
great  baronial  scat  of  the  antient  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland ;  the  elegance  of  Sion-house,  which  for  taste 
and  beauty  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe;   the 
stateliness  of  Northumberland -house,    the  finished 
model  of  a  palace  for  the  town  residence  of  a  great 
nobleman,  are  all  keyjt  up  with  unrivalled  splendour, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  judicious  and  well  regu- 
lated oecononiv  ;  grandeur  without  ostentation,  pru- 
dence without  parsimony,  and  dignity  without  mean- 
ness.    This  is  the  honourable  use  of  a  large  estate  and 
a  princely  income.     Kow  different  is  this  conduct 
from  that  of  too  many  of  our  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  lavish  in  dissipation,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  vice,  their  hereditary  property;   and  though 
peers  of  parliament,  became  pensioners  upon  the  pub- 
lic.    It  was  once  well  said,  that  a  sumptuary  law  was 
wanting  to  check  this  abominable  depravity.    If  the 
house  of  lords  were  obliged  to  maintain    iheir  own 
paupers,  a  ruined   nobleman   would  become   so  dis- 
graceful a  character  in  society,  he  would  be  avoided 
by  people  of  all  ranks.     Thus  contempt  might  .cure 
what  shame  cannot  effect. 

The  present  Duke  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of 
August  1  742.  He  was  first  married,  in  the  motlth  of 
July  1764,  to  Lady  Anne  Stuart,  third  daughtcj- of 
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John  Earl  of  Bute,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue  j  this 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament.  This 
marriage  has  by  some  persons  been  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fiupnce  of  the  late  princess  dowager  of  Wales  ;  for  as 
Lord  Bute's  eldest  daughter  had  married  Sir  James 
Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  these  two  mar- 
riages would  have  united  the  two  great  estates  of  the 
north  in  the  same  family.  But  the  caprice  of  fortune 
overturned  this  project,  and  gave  to  his  Grace  a  lady 
of  exemplary  virtue  and  amiable  manners? 

In  the  month  of  May  1779  ^^'S  Grace  married,  se- 
condly, Miss  Frances  Julia  Burrell,  third  daughter  of 
Peter  Eurrell,  Esq.  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent;  by  whoni 
he  has  Charlotte,  born  in  July  l/SO,  died  in  May 
1781;  Elizabeth,  born  in  December  ]781  ;  Julia, 
born  in  May  1783  ;  Hugh  and  Agnes,  twins,  bora 
in  April  1785  ;  Henry,  born  in  June  1787,  since 
deceased;  Amelia,  born  in  January  lysQ  ;  Frances, 
born  in  September  1791,  died  in  August  1603  ;  and 
Algernon,  born  in  December  17 9'^'  This  was  truly 
a  marriage  of  affection,  and  arose  from  a  circumstanco 
so  highly  honourable,  and  so  truly  interesting,  that  it 
cannot  be  omitted  in  this  place. 

In  the  year  1773  Mr.  Burrell,  the  father  of  the 
present  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  found  that  his 
health  was  declining  very  fast,  when  his  physicians 
earnestly  advised  him  to  go  to  Spa,  in  Germany,  for 
the  recovery  of  it.  His  daughters  fearing  that  those 
who  had  only  mercenary  motives  would  not  pay  him 
nil  that  attention,  and  take  so  much  care  of  him,  as 
he  might  expect  from  those  who  from  duty  and  affec- 
tion 
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tlon  united,  would  feci  the  greatest  pleasure  in  mini- 
string  to  kiscnse  and  comfort;  they  therefore  resolved 
to  accompany  him  themselves.  They  shewed  that  itwas 
not  a  spirit  of  dissipation  and  gaiety  that  led  them  to 
Spa;  for  they  were  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  gay  iind 
fiishionablc  circles ;  they  were  never  out  of  their  father's 
company;  they  never  stirred  from  home,  except  to  at- 
tend him  when  he  went  to  drink  the  waters;  in  a  word, 
they  lived  a  most  recluse  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  town 
to  which  there  was  a  resort  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
tashionablc  personages  in  Europe.     This  exemplary 
attention  to  a  father  procured  them  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  all  the  English  at  Spa,  and  was  at  length 
the  cause  of  their  elevation  to  the  rank,  on  which  they 
reflect  as  much  honour  as  they  derive  from  it.     The 
Earl  of  Beverley  married  one  daughter,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  another,  who  is  since  married  to  the  Mar- 
quis ofEiLcter,  and  thp  Duke  of  Northumberland  the 
third  daughter. 

The  Duke  early  devoting  himself  to  a  military  life, 
served  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  Germany,  in  the 
great  seven  years  war. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Grenvillc  (father  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Buckingham),  Sir  Andrew  Agncw,  the  governor  of 
Tyn mouth-tort,  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  bad  state 
of  health.  When  any  of  the  Percy  family  were  in  the 
military  line,  it  had  been  usual  to  give  them  the  ho- 
nour of  that  appointment,  amongst  other  reasons,  in 
consideration  of  the  bandsomc  manner  in  which  that 
pobje  family  had  behaved  to  government  with  respect 
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to  the  barracks  for  the  soldiery.     Upon  this  expected 
opening,  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  applied 
to  Mr.  Grcnville  on  behalf  of  his  son,  and  obtained  a 
promise  of  the  government.     Sir  Andrew,  however, 
recovered.    The  noble  duke  renewed  his  application; 
he  requested  and  obtained,  not  the  promise  of  a  mi- 
nister, but  of  a  greater  person,  "  that  his  son  should 
be  appointed  to  the  government  on  the  first  vacancy, 
whenever  it  should  happen."    In  the  month  of  August 
3771  Sir  Andrew  died.     The  present  duke  (at  that 
time  Earl  Percy)  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Lord 
North,  who  was  then  minister,  expressing  his  full  assur- 
ance that  the  great  Pcrson.ige  upon  this  occasion  had 
not  forgotten  him  ;  but  at  the  same  time  intimating, 
that  he  esteemed  it  his  duty  to  declare  his  readiness  to 
accept   of  the  compliment  his  father  had  formerly 
solicited   for  him.     Lord  North,  in  a   very   laconic 
epistle,  replied,  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind the  great  Person  of  the  promise,  for  that  the 
government  of  Tynmouth-fort  was  already  disposed 
of  to  the  Hon.   Major-general   Alexander  Mackay. 
The  young  nobleman,   with  a   spirit   worthy  of  his 
great  progenitors, without  hesitation,  sent  Lord  North 
an  answer  to  the  following  eflcct :  "  That  he  had  re- 
ceived his  lordship's  letter  with  an  equal  degree  of  con- 
cern and  indignation;  for  that  whatever  his  opinion  of 
the  j)resent  ministers  might  be,  he  had  always  looked 
upon  the  great  Person's  own  word  to  be  sacred  until 
that  moment." 

When  the  American  war  broke  out  he  was  sent  to 
America,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

In 
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In  the  London  Gazette,  published  on  the  10th  day 
of  June  1775,  General  Gage  says,  "  that  too  niueh 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  Lord  Percy,  for  his  remark- 
able activity  during  the  whole  day." 

On  the  )6th  day  of  November  1776,  his  lordship 
contributed  essentially  to  the  reduction  of  Fort  Wa- 
shington, at  King's-bridge,  near  New  York ;  the 
column  led  by  his  lordship  being  the  first  that  enter- 
ed the  enemy's  lines. 

In  the  year  1777  an  opportunity  offered  for  break- 
ing the  alliance  between  America  and  France,  the 
French  government  not  having  performed  their  en- 
gagement of  assisting  America  against  England ; 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  the  American 
congress  and  the  French  ministry.  A  part  of  the 
British  cabinet  thought  this  was  a  favourable  moment 
to  step  in  and  widen  the  breaeh»  by  proposing  to  ap- 
point commissioners  to  go  to  America  to  ofler  terms 
of  conciliation  to  the  congress,  and  to  enter  into 
matters  and  points  of  negotiation  :  and  as  Lord  Percy, 
who  was  now  in  England,  had  seen  America,  was  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  great  respectability  of 
character,  it  was  thought  most  proper  to  put  him  at 
the  head  of  the  commission.  When  the  proposition 
was  made  known  to  his  lordship,  he  said  he  would 
most  willingly  and  ehcarfully  obey  the  commands  of 
his  Sovereign  in  every  situation  ;  nor  would  he  upon 
this  occasion  stipulate,  he  said,  for  any  emolument 
whatever;  but  he  hoped,  and  expected,  that  he  should 
be  honoured  with  the  garter,  because  that  favour 
would   reflect  dignity   and   respect-ability   upon   the 

situation. 
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fitiiati'on.  The  minister,  or,  as  he  was  then  called, 
the  ostensible  minister,  replied,  "  that  his  lordship's 
lequcst  could  not  nt  that  time  be  complied  with,  but 
that  bis  lordsbip  should  have  it  when  he  returned." 
Lord  Percy,  not  having  forgot  the  treatment  he  had 
met  with  in  the  afFair  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  shortly 
answered,  "  that  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
Courts  to  trust  to  promises,  and  if  he  could  not  have 
it  before  he  went  he  must  decline  going."  It  must 
be  observed,  that  at  this  time  tlicre  were  no  less  than 
three  blue  ribbands  vacant ;  Lord  Albemarle's,  Lord 
Chesteriield's,  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston's,  But  the 
realtmXh  is  supposed  to  have  been,  that  the  secret  ca.- 
binct  were  entirely  hostile  to  the  intended  embassy  of 
Lord  Percy ;  they  w-ished  to  conUnue  the  war  with 
America,  and  therefore  when  Lord  North  made  the 
request,  they  refused  it,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
design. 

From  this  time  his  Grace  has  not  been  actively  eur 
grtged  in  public  affairs.  A  state  of  ill  health  has 
more  than  once  obliged  him  to  go  to  Lisbon,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  salubrity  of  that  atmosphere.  He  has 
principally  attended  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates, 
to  the  comforts  of  domestic  felicity,  and  occasionally, 
when  important  subjects  required  it,  to  his  duties  in 
parliament.  The  measures  of  Lord  North  he  coula 
not  approve  ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  several  in- 
stances, he  sincerely  condemned.  Feeling  for  the 
p;eneral  and  permanent  interests  of  his  country,  he 
disregarded  all  local  anxl  limited  views  of  temporary 
ministers,  who  were  created  by  one  brealhand  cxtin- 
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guishcd  by  another.  It  did  not  become  an  anticnt, 
great,  and  highly  digni6cd  peer,  to  tester  the  mush* 
rooms  that  grew  and  fed  on  his  country. 

The  late  duke  commenced,  and  tl>e  present  duke 
has  completed,  not  only  the  repairs,  but  almost  creat- 
ed three  princely  palaces.  When  the  late  duke  and 
duchess  came  into  the  possession  of  their  estate,  they 
found  Alnwiek-castlc  was  become  quite  a  ruin;  it;? 
roofs  fallen  in,  its  towers  decayed,  and  its  walls  nearly 
demolished.  They  immediately  conceived  the  nobic 
design  of  restoring  this  great  northern  castle  to  its 
anticnt  splendour;  and  the  design  hath  been  executed 
with  the  happiest  success  :  all  the  decorations  and  or- 
naments, though  of  the  highest  magnificence,  being 
of  the  purest  gothic,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  general 
stile  of  the  original  building;  which  is  every  where 
restored  to  its  anticnt  form  and  destination,  with  al! 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  improved  state  of  the 
arts. 

Sion-houpc  was  also  old,  ruinotis,  and  inconvenient. 
It  has  been  perfectly  repaired,  fitted  up,  and  finished 
after  the  best  models  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  now 
forms  a  villa  which,  for  taste  and  elegance,  is  scarceiv 
to  be  equalled  in  the  British  dominions. 

Northumbcrland-house  was  likewise  in  a  ruinous 
state;  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  per- 
fected in  the  noblest  manner. 

Their  Graces  found  large  tracts  of  land  on  their 
estate  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  which  had 
been  sufiered  to  run  to  waste,  and  were  become  de- 
serts.    For  many  years  the  late  duke,  and  the  present 
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duke  has  followed  his  father's  example,  have  planted 
upon  these  deserts  annually  from  eleven  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  timber  and  other  trees.  In  one 
year  has  sometimes  been  planted  not  less  than  three 
hundred  acres  in  one  inclosure.  The  agriculture  of 
the  whole  domain  has  been  improved  and  encouraged 
with  the  same  liberality. 
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TELLOWOF  THK  ROYAL  SOCIETV,  AND  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OK 
ANTIQUARIES  OF  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND  PERTH  ; 
MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  ;  OF  THE  PHI- 
LOSOPHIC A  L  SOC  lETY    OF    PHILADELPHIA,  &:C.  &C. 

THE  great  Lord  Clarendon  snys.   "  it  is  a  pity 
there  is  not  some  collection  made  of  the  lives  and 
actions  of  heroical,  virtuous,  and   learned  men,  in 
several  ages,  and  of  several  qualities  and  qualifications, 
that  there  might  be  as  well  monuments  of  the  virtue, 
piety,  and  learning  of  all  ages,  as  there  will  infallibly 
be  of  their  folly  and  vice;  and  then,  it  may  be,  there 
would  be  as  many  true  histories  of  very  extraordinary 
men  of  the  latter,  and  even  of  the  present  age,  which 
would  inflame  others  to  imitate  them,  as  there  are 
fabulous  narratives  of  those  excellent  men  who  lived 
in  the  primitive  times,  of  whom  we  know  of  very  few 
whose  lives  were  not  written  till  many  hundred  years 
after  their  decease."     In  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  the  noble  historian,  the  following  imperfect  outline 
of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 
present  age  is  attempted,  in  which  will  be  seen  the 

soldier 
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soldier  and  the  scholar,  characters  that  mutually  sup- 
port ai)d  embellish  each  other. 

Lieutenant-general  Vallancey  is  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  French  family  that  settled  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  As  his  father  was  an  excellent 
rhissical  scholar,  he  was  resolved  that  his  son  should 
taste  the  pleasures  that  arise  from  an  early  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 
writers;  and  in  order  that  so  desirable  an  object  might 
be  accomplished  in  its  fullest  extent,  he  sent  him  to 
Eton. 

Ill  this  learned  seminary  the  subjectof  this  memoir 
became  acquainted  with  the  present  Marquis  Town- 
shend;  and  notwithstanding  the  friendship  of  our 
school-boy  days  is  but  too  often  founded  on  a  simila- 
rity of  pleasurable  pursuits  that  vanish  with  our  youth, 
yet  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ;  for 
the  friendship  of  young  Townshend  and  Vallancey 
may  be  said  to  have  "  grown  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength." 

When  the  nobleman  just  alluded  to  was  nominat- 
ed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  appointed  bis  school- 
fellow to  the  rank  of  major  of  engineers  on  the  Irish 
establishment.  The  endowments  of  nature,  and  the 
acquirements  of  art,  had  peculiarly  adapted  him  to 
till  this  post.  Vallancey  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
a  fine  personable  figure,  of  a  gay  disposition,  "  polite 
with  case,  and  free  without  ofiencc."  The  viceroy, 
who  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  character, 
was  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  major  was  a  great 
favourite  with  all  the  wits  that  encircled  the  viceregal 

board  ; 
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board ;  and  that  the  Irish  ladies  were  accustomed  io 
call  him  the  handsome  Englishman.  Vallancey,  in  his 
turn,  indulged  so  great  a  pa^-tiality  for  the  natives  of 
that  nation,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  official  avoca- 
tions he  was  anxious  to  catch  at  every  hint  that  might 
be  united  in  a  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country, particularly  the  melioration  of  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  the  peasantry,  who  began  to  feel  the  be- 
nij^n  influence  of  Lord  Townshend's  administration  % 
an  administration  that  forms  one  of  the  brightest  seras 
in  the  annals  of  that  country,  next  at  least  to  that  of 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  major  embraced  the  first  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  visit  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces; and  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  this  tour^ 
his  first  step  was  to  lay  aside  those  prejudices  that  are 
imbibed  in  our  native  country^  and  that  but  too  fre- 
quently accompany  us  in  our  travels  through  others* 
He  did  not  e^spcct  that  his  eye  would  be  cheered  as 
he  rode  along  through  Munster  or  Connaught  with 
highly  cultivated  farms,  stately  mansions, and  cottages 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  rural  convenience  and 
simplicity.  He  was  pleased,  however,  to  find  that 
the  plough-share  was  not  as  rusty  as  represented;  that 
such  was  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that  the  very  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  perpetual  verdure;  that  their 
wombs  teemed  with  useful  metals;  that  the  corn  stood 
thick  on  the  plains,  and  "  sung  for  joy." 

He  saw  that  encouragement  was  all  that  was  want- 
ing to  wing  the  shuttle,  to  nerve  the  arm  of  industry, 
to  diffuse  the  streams  of  wholesome  knowledgCj  and 
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to  kindle  the  fire  of  gratitude  on  its  native  altar,  the 
human  heart.  In  order  to  aid  in  this  god-like  plan, 
he  colleeted  several  notes  in  the  course  of  his  tour, 
and  having  arranged  them  into  a  scries  of  observa- 
tions, he  transmitted  them  to  the  Dublin  Society,  a 
patriotic  body  of  gentlemen,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
kept  the  sparks  of  real  patriotism  alive  at  the  expence 
of  their  private  fortunes  and  personal  inconvenience, 
when  itvvould  havebecn  entirelycxtinguished  through 
the  chilling  frosts  of  national  indifference,  apathy,  and 
dissipation* 

Major  Vallancey  next  prepared  to  encounter  a  task 
that  perhaps  no  other  person  at  his  time  of  life  would 
have  had  the  resolution  even  for  a  moment  to  enter- 
tain. He  saw  that  Ireland  was  a  rich  mine  of  anti- 
quity ;  that  her  native  writers  had  mingled  the  real 
history  of  the  country  with  fables  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other;  that  these  annalists  had  complained,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  hearts,  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
foreign  pens,  and  that  even  the  great  Camden*  fell 
within  the  circle  of  this  censure,  as  appears  from  the 

*  But  it  f)iould  be  recollected  that  Camden  thus  speaks  of  the 
Irish,  page  680 ;—"  Bellicosi  sunt,  ingcniosi,  corporum  llniamen- 
tis  conspicui  miriBca  carnis  moUitie,  et  propter  masculoiura  tene- 
ritudincm  agilitate  incredibili." 

And  page  789: — "  In  universum  gens  hxccorpore  vaiida  et  im- 
primis agilis,  animo  forti  et  elato,  ingenio  acri,  bellicosa  vita  pro- 
digoe  luboris  frigoriset  inedite  patiens,  veneri  indulgens,  hospitibus 
per  benigna,  amore  constans,  inimicitiis  implacabilis,  credulitate 
Icvis,  gloriae  avida,  contumeliae  ct  injurlae  impatiens,  et  ut  inquit- 
ille  ohm,  in  omncs  actus  vehementissima.'*— Cam.  Brit.  p.  680. 

1803 — J  804.  Gg  ^Uowin^ 
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following  epigram,  addressed  to  the  British  Paiisanias, 
by  the  author  of  Ogyg'ia  t 

•'  Perliistras  Anglos  oculis  Camdene  duobus, 
Uno  oculo  Scotos,  csecus  Hibernigenus." 

Led  by  his  love  for  a  coimtry  that  was  now  as  dear 
to  him  as  his  own,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  the  love 
of  historical  truth,  the  major  determined,  if  possible, 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking that  promised  little  pleasure  in  the  pursuit, 
that  held  out  expence  instead  of  profit;  and  as  to  fame, 
scarce  a  single  foot  of  that  estate  "  that  v^'c  inherit 
after  death."     A  vigorous  and  ardent  mind,  however, 
was  not  to  be  damped  by  these  considerations.     In 
the  first  place,  he  found  that  he  could  not  trust  to 
translations,  garbled  compilations,  or  even  to  the  sto- 
ries that  floated  on  the  breath  of  tradition  ;   he  wag 
resolved,  if  he  drank  at  all,  to  drink  at  the  fountain- 
bead,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sat  down  to  study  the 
Irish  language,  in  all  its  dialects,  and  in  all  its  ages. 

He  was  assisted  in  the  beginning  by  a  Mr.  Gor- 
man, an  old  man,  who  understood  the  modern  Irish 
pretty  well,  but  was  an  entire  stranger  to  every  other 
language,  so  that  he  could  not  aid  his  pupil  with  the 
comparison  of  the  structure  of  it  with  any  other 
tongue;  which  would  have  assisted  the  memory,  and 
familiarized  the  learner  with  the  oldest  branch  of  the 
CeliiCj  which  the  great  Scaliger  has  ranked  as  one  of 
the  original  languages  of  Europe.  Such,  however, 
was  the  assiduity  of  his  progress,  that  in  a  short  lime 
he  conquered  every  difficulty  that  threatened  to  im- 
pede his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  that  the  thorny  path 
\.    '  which 
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\vhich  he  had  trod  might  not  be  again  closed  to  the 
entrance  of  ethers  into  the  sanieticld,  he  publislicd  d 
grammar  of  the  Iberno-ccltic,  or  Irish  hnigunge,  in 
quarto,  in   I  7/3. 

This,  however,  was  rot  the  first-fruits  of  his  labour 
in  this  hue.  Plautus,  who  wrote  his  plays  in  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  introduces  into  his  Pancclus  the 
character  ofHnnno,  a  CarlhaginiaUjinto  whose  mouth 
he  puts  several  Carthaginian  (or  Phoenician)  sen- 
tences, the  explanation  of  wliich  !.as  not  yet  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  learned,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious attempts  that  learning  and  ingenuity  have  sug- 
gested on  tliat  head.  Major  Vallanccy,  however,  was 
determined  to  have  a  shot  at  this  classical  target  :  he 
accordingly  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  collat- 
ed these  punic  phrases  v.'ith  the  Irish  as  now  spoken. 
As  the  major  availed  hin)self  in  tl)is  collation  of  all  the 
laws  of  etymology,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  similar 
sounds  are  to  be  found,  in  all  languages,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  beginning  he  found  many  prose- 
lytes to  his  opinion  even  in  the  foreign  literary  jour- 
nals. This  new  discovervy  as  it  was  then  called,  could 
not  fail  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  natives,  who  were 
proud  to  find  that  the  Irish  language  was  spoken  in 
the  court  of  Asdrubal  upwards  of  three  thousand 
years  ago.  But  when  the  gloss  of  novelty  began  to 
wear  off,  and  when  it  n-as  found  that  the  mnjor  could 
collate  the  Iberno-ccltic  with  any  other  language, 
nay,  even  that  of  Otaheite,  tho>e  who  ventured  to 
think  tor  themselves,  an4  to  view  things  eruditis  oculisy 
wished  that  the  author  had  employed  his  time  in  the 
G  g  2  faithful 
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fiiilbfLiI  translation  of  some  old  Irish  MS3.  ttiat  exfii-- 
bitcd  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written. 

Vallancey  saw  this,  and  though  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  up  a  point  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains,- 
and  in  which  his  ingenuity  had  earric<l  off  the  pahTi^ 
from  all  his  competitors,  yet  he  was  resolved  that  h-is- 
literary  fame  should  not  rest  upon  a  pedestal  subject 
to  be  shaken  by  the  breath  of  contending  opinions  ; 
he  therefore  translated,  with  great  fidelity,  an  Irish 
poem,  of  very  ancient  date,  which  bei^au  with  these' 
'   words : 

Eire  ard,  Inis  na  Riogh, 

Maiorbean  molbluhach  na  moi rcj Im con ih,* 

The  mnjor  enriched  this  historical  poem  with  va=r 
Tuable  notes;  but  by  some  fatality  it  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

As- his  eelebrity  Imd  now  extended  to  the  remotest: 
shores  ©flreknd,  and' as  the  natives  of  that  country 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  reverence  that  bordered 
almost  on  idolatry,  every  oi^e  who  was  possessed- 
of  a  manuscript  that  related  either  to  their  own  sepS' 
or  to  any  transaction  of  the  coontry,  especially  in 
those  days  when  that  island  was  called  the  qufc:k 
scJiGoi  of  thewesfy  they  thought,  and  rightly  thought, 
that  they  could  not  be  committed  ta  the  hands  of  a- 
man  who  could  make  a  better  or  more  honourable' 
use  o(  thern  than  IMajor  Vallancey.  He  now  began 
to  think,  from  those  documents,  that  a  translation  of 

•  "  The  loftj'  Erin,  the  island  of  kings,  ■whose  wide-extended 
plains  resound  with  the  noble  deeds  of  many  heroes." 

Jeffery 
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JclTcry  Keating,  the  flowery  and  fnbnlous  JcfTcry 
Kcatinp:,  out  of  the  Irish  into  the  English  langtKige, 
\v(jul(l  be  :in  acceptable  present  to  the  lovers  of  natu- 
ral history,  especially  if  enriched  with  notes.  One 
Dcsmod  Coflnor,a  native  of  Irdand,  a  heraldry-painter 
in  London,  had  attempted  a  version  of  this  writer 
6on)e  years  ago  ;  bnt  as  he  was  not  well  skilled  in  the 
jangnage  of  the  original,  he  has  eomniitted  ninny 
errors,  and  disfigured  it  with  fables  and  interpolations 
east  in  the  mint  of  his  own  imagination  ;  so  that  the 
Irish  Herodotus  makes  but  a  wretched  appearance  iii 
the  pied  and  patched  garb  that  his  ignocant  country- 
man has  ejihibitcd  him  in  upon  the  English  stage. 
it  is  not  known  what  induced  Vallancey  to  relinquish 
this  undertaking  in  whieh  he  had  made  a  grc;it  pro- 
gress. 

In  tlie  nijcan  tinte,  his  writings  awakened  a  spirit  of 
curiosity  in  the  country,  Charles  O'Connor,  Esq. 
of  Dahnagam,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  was  the 
only  genlleman  that  had  hitherto  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  these  studies.  In  the  year  lyOb  lie  published 
a  dissertation  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  as  he  was 
H  perfect  writer  of  the  old  Irish  language,  and  had 
received  a  classical  education,  much  was  expected 
(ioui  him.  Tliis  work,  however,  was  not  composed 
"  under  the  shade  of  acaclemic  bowers,"  but  an>idst 
cares  that  would  have  discomposed  the  most  philo- 
sophic mind.  Yet  it  [X)ssesses  great  merit  ;  although 
hi>  zeal  tur  the  antiquity  of  his  country  blinds  him 
to  the  truth  even  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
fable,  through  its  own  minute  powers.  He  could 
G  g  3  not 
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not  prevail  upon  himself,  to  question  the  Improbabi- 
lity (;f  the  Milesian  expedition  ;  he  subscribes  to  it 
with  bv)';h  hir  hands,  as  well  as  to  the  idea  of  an  Egyp- 
tian colony,  which  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Ireland 
in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  and  Moses. 

Colonel  Vallancey,  however,  found  an  able  pioneer 
in  Mr,  O'Connor,  who  assisted  him  to  open  many 
passages,  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  marches 
of  those  who  were  more  timid  and  less  excursive  in 
pursuits  of  this  nature.  The  circle  of  their  readers 
was  now  enlarged,  and  some  who  had  hitherto  been 
content  to  peruse  only  what  had  been  written,  took 
up  the  pen,  and  tried  their  powers  in  short  essays  or 
detached  fragments,  whicli  in  all  probability  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world,  if  Colonel  Vallancey 
had  not  proposed  to  publish  a  work  occasionally 
under  the  title  of  Collectanea  cle  Rebus  ITihernic'is, 
which  would  become  a  depot  for  contributions  of 
this  kind.  As  the  first  numbers  contained  some  good 
documents,  several  writers  joined  to  support  the 
merits  it  had  already  acquired,  and  the  sole  mannge- 
ment  of  the  arran2:cment  was  assic-ned  to  Colonel 
Vallancey,  who  certainly  spared  neither  time  nor 
pains  in  the  discharge  of  that  important  trust.  The 
chief  contributors  to  this  literary  undertaking  were, 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Lcdwich,  a  name  well  known  in  the 
literary  world;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford,  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  Charles  O'Connor,  Esq. 
already  named.  Those  gentlemen,  though  four  in 
number,  were  eminently  qualified  to  conduct  a  work 
that  promised^   through  the  patronage  of  Colonel 

Conyngham 
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Conyngham  and  a  few  oilier  public  spirited  genllc- 

inen,  to  accjuirc  a  degree  of  ccbrity  that  would   at 

least  place  it  on   a   level  with   the  productions   of 

other  literary  societies,  devoted  to  the  same  laudable 

|)ursuits.     The  Irish  reader  once  more  hoped  to  have 

the  esteem  of  those  days,  when  "  his  holy  island,"  in 

the  language  of  an  ojd  English  writer,  appeared, 

•*  Ut  paradisus  aut  novus  circulus  lacteus  discentiuni  opulans, 
vernansque  pascuoso  numcrositate  Icctorum  quein  admodum  poll 
cardines  astiiferis  micantium  ornantiir  vetraminibus  sidorum."* 

Those  hopes,  however,  like  the  promise  ofan  April 
day,  were  overcast.  The  colonel,  for  we  must  be  im- 
partial, who  could  bear,  like  the  Turk,  "  no  brother 
near  the  throne,"  finding  that  some  of  his  opinions 
were  not  received  with  that  implicit  belief  which  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to,  broke  offall  connexion 
with  Mr.Ledwich  and  Mr.  Beresford.  This,  however, 
did  not  put  an  end  to  their  valuable  labours.  The 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  Chancellor  of  St.  Macar- 
tin's,  Cloghcr,  joined  the  seceders,  andxombated/vitli 
great  force  of  argument  and  strength  of" -expression, 
many  of  the  colonel's  opinions. 

The  doctor  at  first  conveyed  hisscntimcnts  through 
the  medium  of  the  Dublin  Chronicle,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Senhius.  He  afterwards  incorporated  those 
detached  papers,  entitled  "  Strictures  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Literary  History  of  Ireland,"  published, 
in  Loudon,  in  179O. 


*  Like  a  verdant  paradiic  stocked  with  flocks  of  scholars,  or 
like  another  milk\-\vay  studded  with  innumerable  ligfhts  ot  learn- 
ing, spaikling  as  the  constellations  round  the  polar  star. 

G  g  4  I'l 
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Ill  1785  the  Colonel  pqblished  a  tract  on  the 
aboriginal  Irish,  a  copy  of  which  he  transmitted  tq 
the  Right  Hon.  Kdmund  Burke.  The  sentiments  of 
this  illustrious  nnan,  respecting  that  work,may  be  C0I7 
lected  from  the  follovvinor  letter  : 

o 
TO  COLONEL  VALLANCEY. 

*'  DEAR.  SIR, 

*•  I  had  a  serious  loss  in  not  seeing  you  during  my  short  stay  ii^ 
Ireland.  My  time,  indeed,  was  so  very  limited,  and  so  very  much 
engaged,  that  I  could  not  indulge  myself  in  the  pleasure  of  paying 
^y  respects  to  you  at  Milltown.  I  was  obliged  to  make  amend? 
for  the  loss  of  your  conversation  by  your  book,  for  which  1  give 
you  my  best  thanks.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  uncommon  sagacity 
and  erudition,  and  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive.  I  oftei^ 
thought  I  was  reading  Warburton. 

"  Your  industry  in  collecting  such  a  body  of  matter  does  you, 
great  credit;  and,  by  the  variety  of  new  relations  you  have  disco- 
vered, and  the  new  combinations  you  have  made,  and  what  you 
have  brought  from  the  remotest  quarters  to  bear  naturally  on  your 
subject,  have  given  the  true  distinctive  character  of  genius  to  the 
■work.  This  is  as  much  as  I  am  qualified  to  say.  Whether  your 
system  is  fully  established  is  beyond  my  decision.  I  know  that 
for  the  first  time  you  have  interwoven  and  connected,  in  a  manner 
not  easy  to  be  hereafter  separated,  the  Irish  antiquities  widi  those 
of  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  which  are  not  a  whit  less  uncer- 
tain than  those  of  their  new  allyj  By  shewing  their  conformity  and 
connection,  you  perhaps  give  some  better  authority  to  both  than 
either  were  before  possessed  of;  your  system  of  solving  rnany  diffi- 
culties by  the  disposition  of  colonies,  to  apply  the  events  and  per- 
sonages of  their  antient  country  to  their  new  settlement,  is  very 
ingenious,  and,  when  supported  by  strong  analogies  of  fact,  very 
probable. 

"  However,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  this  system  we  set  out 
by  admitting  one  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  story  to  be  en- 
feebled by  the  fabulous  and  the  forged,  so  far  as  it  is  laid  in  the. 
local  particulars.     We  are  on  this  s}Stem  obliged  to  establish  the 

credit 
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fTCiWi  of  our  witness,  by  falsifying  the  circumstances  of  his  testi- 
mony ;  and  to  prove  that  the  things  arc  true  in  iome  respects, 
though  the  rclaier  rapant  to  deceive  in  others.  As  t<ild  of  Ireland 
the  beginning  of  its  ancient  history,  for  which  we  arc  obliged  to 
Koatinjj,  must  be  given  uj).  Tliis  may  sull  leave  come  shadow 
of  doubt,  even  in  a  mind  such  as  mine,  which  in  all  matters  uf 
interesting  research  does  ceiiiiniy  not  wish  to  be  disappointed^ 
Lilt  whether  we  readers  can  ever  assure  ourselves  perfectly  that  wc 
shall  arrive  at  the  proposed  end  of  our  jourpty,  we  ha\e  all  reauoi; 
in  the  world  to  be  pleased  with  the  guide qnd  the  companion. 

**  W  ill  you  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  me  for  reminding  yot; 
of  what  I  once  before  took  the  liberty  to  mention,  my  earnest  wish 
thatsomcof  the  ancient  Irish  historical  monuments  should  be  pub- 
lished as  they  stand,  with  a  translation  in  Latin  or  English.  Until 
something  of  this  kind  is  done,  criticism  can  have  no  sure  anchor- 
age. How  should  we  be  enabled  to  judge  of  histories,  or  histori- 
cal discussions  on  English  affairs,  where  references  were  had  to 
Bcde,  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to  Asser,  to  Ingulj)hus,  and  the  rest } 
whilst  these  authors  lurked  in  libraries,  or,  what  is  worse,  lay  ia 
ibe  hand$  of  individuals?  If  nothing  else  could  be  done,  I  should 
wisii  to  see  complete  that  remaining  nioisel  of  the  Brehon-Iaws,  in 
Sir  John  Seabriglit's  manuscripts.  You  have  published  enough, 
as  a  specimen,  to  excite  curiosity,  and  the  world  has  given  credit 
to  your  labours;  wc  are  petitioners  for  the  whole,  to  the  country 
which  has  given  us  a  part.  There  is  no  doubt  of  a  subscription 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expence.  1  assure  you  that  when  I  bor- 
rowed those  books,  upwards  of  twenty  years  since,  and  had  first 
leave  to  transmit  them  to  Ireland,  I  did  it  with  a  hope  and  view 
that  something  of  the  kind  which  I  r«commend  should  be  done, 
if  any  person  could  be  found  of  ability  to  do  it  ;  that  ability  has 
been  found  ;  but  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  you  and  i\Ir. 
O'Connor,  what  security  have  we  that  any  others,  like  you,  should 
jtart  up  .^ 

"  \ou  wi'l  have  condescension  enough  to  give  me  the  pardon  I 
once  more  request,  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  proposing  trouble  to 
you,  which  nothing  but  the  high  honour  and  esteem  I  have  for  you 
could  induce  me  to,  as  well  as  the  desire  I  have  that  I  and  the 
fcst  of  the  world  should  be  under  fresh  obligations  to  your  ability 

and 
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and  public  ?i)irU,  which  has  done  so  much  for  making  the  new 
and  old  Ireland  better  known  to  its  inhabitants. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 
JieaconsfieU,  Nov.  29,  i  jS&.  "  EDMUND  BURKE.'* 

The    General's  friends   handed   about  a   copy  of 
this  letter.     To  thcni  it  was  a  matter  of  high  exulta- 
tion, thiit   the   man    ■'  whom   it  delighted    them   to 
honour"  should  be  compared  to  the  great  Warburtoii, 
and  that   too  by  the    author  of  the   "  Sublime   and 
Beautiful."     They  could  see  it  in  one  point  of  view 
only  ;  a  panegyric  on  the  writings  of  General  Vallan- 
cey  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     His  literary  ri- 
¥als  saw  it  in  another.     Some  of  them  commented  on 
it  with   a  degree  of  severity,  which    convinced  that 
they  rather  sought   for  the  gratification  of  personal 
animosity  than   the   triumph  of  truth  ;  others,  how- 
ever,  delivered   their   opinion   with    great   candour. 
Doctor  Campbell*  appeared  on  this  occasion,  where 
he  might  be  naturally  expected  to  appear,  amongst 
the  latter.     As  a  specimen  of  his  sentiments,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  on,  perhaps,  the  most  important  passage 
in  Mr.  Burke's  epistle,  may  not  be  thought  too  long, 
as  it  is  a  consummation   devoutly  to  be  wished   by 
those  who  are  desirous  to  see  the  history  of  Ireland 
rescued  from  that  contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen 
in  the  eyes  of  all  judicious  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad 

*■'  Mr.  Burke's  language  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  was  certainly 
Eot  clearly  understood  respecting  this  matter,  else  Colonel  Vallan- 
cey's  friends  would  not  have  been  so  forward   in  handing  about 

*  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  chancellor  of  St.  Ma- 

cartin's,  Clogher. 

his 
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fiis  letter  His  elegant  words  are  *•  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
pardon  mc  fnr  reminding  you  of  what  I  once  beibre  took  the  libcrtjr 
to  mention  ;  my  earnest  wish  that  some  of  the  ancient  historical 
monuments  should  be  j>ublishcd  as  they  stand,  with  a  translation 
in  Latin  or  Enghsh.  Until  srmehing  of  this  kind  be  dons,  cri- 
ticism can  have  no  secure  anchorage.  Mow  should  we  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  histories,  or  historical  discussions  on  English  aflfuirs, 
where  references  were  hail  to  Bcde,  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to 
Asscr,  to  Ingulphus,  antl  the  rest,  whilst  those  authors  lurked  in 
Jil)rarics,  or  what  is  worse,  lay  in  the  hands  of  individuals?" 

*•  Now  here  y(ni  must,  iu  the  first  place,  acknowledge,  that  in- 
stead of  com|)IimentIng,  Mr.  Burke  meant  to  rebuke  you,  in  his 
polite  way,  for  not  following  that  advice  wliich,  it  appears,  he 
once  bad  gtven  you  ;  for  why  else  sLould  he  beg  your  pardon.  I3ut 
to  translate  the  whc^'e  into  vulgar  English,  for  the  everlasting  benciit 
ol  Irish  scholars,  *'  Colonel,  I  told  you  once,  and  I  tell  you  again, 
that  you  and  O'Connor,  and  Toland  and  O'Ehiherty,  and  O'llal- 
loram,  are  all  wionrrin  dwelling:  so  lonj  on  tedious  and  drawling 
declamations  upon  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  ye  Bay  are 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Irish  authors.  I  would  rather  have  one 
original  document,  than  a  thousand  descants  upon  their  value.  If 
^•ou  would  persuade  me,  who  also  wish  not  to  be  deceived,  pro- 
duce the  monuments  thcmsdivcs,  together  with  such  faithful  trans- 
lations as  I  can  dej)end  upon  ;  but  1  must  have  the  whole  without 
any  sujipression.  Till  you  have  done  this,  criticism  can  have  no 
secure  anchorage.  We  shall  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of 
conjecture,  till  at  last  we  founder  on  the  ocean  of  ignorance  without 
j)ilnt  or  pole-star.  Dogmatical  assertions,  and  arbitrary  etymo- 
logies, are  very  provoking  ;  for  whilst  they  oppose  facts  and  tor- 
ture words,  they  set  our  patience  on  the  rack.  I  ask  you,  what 
should  we,  at  this  day,  know  of  the  ancient  history  of  England,  if 
•we  were  not  aIIowe#to  read  the  originals,  but  for  ever  juit  off 
with  references  to  Bcdc,  to  Asser,  to  lugulphus,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle;  whilst  these  authors  lurked  in  libraries,  or,  which  is 
vorse,  in  the  hands  of  individuals?  In  like  manner,  the  world 
can  never  be  assured  that  the  Irish  books  contain  the  history  of  a 
civilized  people,  till  they  see  them  translated.  But  if  it  shallappear 
upon  tiie  Cacc  of  the  traiiblations,  that  the  ancint  Irish,  instead  of 

beins 
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being  a  polite  and  !c;irned  people,  ha.<?  made  no  forward  move* 
iDcnts  towards  c\\'i\/.iUon.,  then  the  Irish  language  is  not  worth 
nfeserv;it!on.  For  the  anirn^;)sity  and  battles  of  savages  and  bar- 
barians, iire  subjects  not  \yorthy  ofconimemoration  ;  or,  to  use  the 
words  ot" Milton,  appHe.d  to  the  Saxon  heptarch}' :  '*  such  bickerr 
jn^s  to  recount,  so  often  met  in  our  writers,  what  more  worth  is  it 
than  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites  and  crows,  flocking  and  light* 
iiig  in  the  air  ?'' 

It  is  very  probnhlc  the  Irish  muse  would  have  sunk 
into  perpetual  oblivion,  if  Colonel  Vallancey  had  not 
raised  her  drooping  head,  and  collected  soime  of  the 
fragments  of  her  broken  lyre,  but  when  it  was,  that  the 
sounds  which  could  once  animate  rocks  and  trees, 
and  even  triumph  over  death,  had  lost  all  their  magic, 
or  that  a  race  of  men  had  grown  up,  in  the  long  in- 
terval of  her  repose,  whose  hearts  were  harder  than 
rocks  or  trees,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  her  votaries  were  few  in  nqmber,  but 
in  point  of  talent,  if  not  a  host,  they  were  at  least 
respectable.  In  the  beginning,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  they  set  about  their  labours  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  as  each  had  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and 
was  not  limited  jn  point  of  time,  these  two  advantages 
were  very  conspicuous  in  the  first  numbers  of  the 
Collectanea  de  Rebus  HibeniicU. 

Such  productions  could  not  fail,  even  in  Ireland 
itself,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  readers,  ycT  as  soon 
as  the  gloss  of  novelty  was  vvorn\DiF,  a  number  of 
these  readers  vanished  along  with  it.  It  is  only  in 
the  sunshine  of  public  praise  that  productions,  in 
whioh  the  immediate  interest  of  the  individual  is  not 
consulted,  can  be  matured  and  brought  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection.     *'  Fondness  of  fame  is  avarice 
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ofjiir/'and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  -pccies 
of  avnrice  that  the  Trish  nobility  and  gentry  are  not 
subject  to.  Colonel  Vallanccy  saw  and  himcntcd 
this  ;  he  hoped,  however,  that  it  was  tcnnporary,  and 
tl.;it  ihc  promise  of  a  brighter  day  would  soon  beam 
on  the  literary  horizon  of  that  lono;  benighted  country. 

As  ofien  as  he  discovered  that  any  one  attempted, 
even  at  an  humble  distance,  to  tread  in  the  arduous 
steps  he  had  taken,  he  stopped  in  the  way,  held  out 
bis  hand,  and  encouraged  thern  with  heart  and  voice. 
In  plain  English,  if  he  found  any  person  in  whom 
even  inclination  and  industry  supj)lied  the  want  of 
taste  or  genius,  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  them  as 
Tar  as  his  j)ecuniviry  aid  or  recommendation  could  cs- 
fend.  liC  was  ready  to  communicate  those  intellec- 
tual treasures  which  he  had  amassed,  at  the  cxpence 
of  his  purse  and  his  pillow.  Mis  Irbrary,  which  wa? 
rich  with  "  the  spoils  of  time,"  was  open  to  any  person 
of  respectable  moral  character :  nay,  he  would  pur- 
chase books  himself  which  he  did  not  want,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  did  want  them.  Amidst  the  many 
facts  that  con  Id  be  adduced  in  support  of  what  bas^ 
been  just  asserted,  one  may  be  sufficient. 

A  voung  man,  of  good  family  and  liberal  educa- 
tion, having  accidentally  alighted  on  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  colonel,  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
the  generosity  of  a  man  who  could  devote  his  mind 
to  such  unprofitable  labours,  that  he  addressetl  the  to!- 
lowing  letter  to  him.  Long  as  it  was,  the  colonel. 
read  it  over,  and  lost  no  time  in  recommending  xhr 
writer  to  the  patronage  of  Colonel  Conyngham,  who, 

with 
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with  his  wonted  goodness,  sent  for  the  young  mao^ 
and  provided  for  him  in  a  genteel  manner: 

"  SIR,  July  27,   1780. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion,  if  1  can  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  that  I  am  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  and 
that  I  have  ever  maintained,  and  ever  will  maintain,  thai  character. 
Yet  with  all  these  considerations,  I  should  not  have  felt  myself  suf- 
ficiently emboldened  to  write  to  you,  if  my  heart  did  not  tell  me 
that  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  can  make  every  allowance' for  A 
person  in  my  situation,  who  embraces  the  only  mode  that  fortune 
at  the  instant  has  put  in  his  power  to  introduce  himself  to  your 
notice* 

"  I  wish  I  knew  where  to  stop;  but  I  cannot  help  telling  you, 
what  has  struck  me  for  some  time  past  as  two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  perhaps,  ia  the  page  of  history.  Jn  the  first 
place,  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  seeds  of  christiai>ity  should 
be  planted  in  this  country  by  an  Englishman*,  a  man  of  good  fa- 
mily, born  in  a  camp  ;  that  he  should  forego,  even  in  the  heyday 
of  youth,  all  the  pleasures  that  fortune  could  administer  for  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  all  those  dangers  incident  in  those  rude  limes  to 
the  life  of  a  good  man.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  you 
are  as  well  descended  as  our  tutelar  saint  ;  you  were  also  born  in 
a  camp,  and  you  are  an  Englishman. 

*'  Instead  of  giving  yourself  up  to  those  pleasures  which  Dr. 
Young  very  properly  compares  to  quicksilver,  that  elude  the 
<;rasp,  you  sat  down  to  study  the  Irish  language  ;  a  task  that  may 
well  be  compared  to  the  labours  of  the  mine  and  the  anvil.  In- 
ilecd,  you  saw,  and  rightly  saw,  that  this  was  to  take  the  stick  by 
the  ri^4it  end  ;  juvat  integros  accederef antes.  The  path  at  first  was 
rugged,  ovei'grown  with  thorns,  and  perplexed  with  doubtful  wind- 
ings ;  but  as  you  advanced  you  found  some  verdant  spots,  some 
limpid  rills,  and  shady  bowers,  that  whilome  waved  in  airy  sileuGe 

*  It  appears  from  the  confession  of  St.  Patrick,  written  by  him- 
self, and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  different  writers,  that  the 
apostle  of  Ireland  was  born  at  Dumbarton,  at  that  time  a  part  of 
England. 

to 
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to  the  mystic  numbers  of  the  bard,  or  conccalc-d  ilie  diuid  from  the 
**  garish  eye  of  day."  And  though  you  may  be  said  to  be  tlic 
first  that  explored  these  Ion[;-ncL^lcctcd  regions,  it  i?  l)ut  justice  to 
say  that  ycur  success  is  only  c(]uiintd  by  that  diffidence  which  is 
always  the  tiuc  attendant  of  real  merit.  You  cannot  tiicn,  hir,  be 
ignorant  of  your  ascendancy  in  every  Irishman's  heart;  nay,  in 
every  heart  imbued  with  th.e  love  ot  letters.  These  aie  the  "  tem- 
perate sweets"  that  never  cloy  ;  these  are  the  i^ursuits  that  render, 
to  use  an  Irish  phrase,  the  hours  of  winter  as  short  as  tiic  hours  of 
Bummer;  these  are  the  pursuits  that  wing  the  soul  far  above  the 
smoke  and  stir  bf  this  "  dim  speck  called  carih," 

••  I  write  this  in  a  neat  little  cottagr,  built  in  patnarchal  taste,  in 
a  remote  corner  of  the  county  of  Leitriin.*  Yet,  would  you  be-* 
lieve  it,  tliat  your  name  is  as  well  known  on  the  bunks  of  the  Shan- 
non, as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  or  the  Isis ;  and  that  we 
look  with  as  much  impatience  for  the  [lublication  of  your  nuia- 
bers,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  pole  looks  for  the  return  of  spring  ? 

"  Now,  Sir,  a  little  as  to  myown  wis-hcs,  and  your  kind  advice, 
lam  now  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  my  age,  and  whatever  space 
of  life  may  have  been  allotted  to  me  in  the  iron  book  of  fate,  1  do 
not  wish,  of  all  things,  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
born  merely  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  You  see,  S;r,  that 
I  consider  your  stock  of  patience  at  least  equal  to  your  stock  of 
learning.  But  1  entreat  you  to  libtcn  to  mc  :  1  have  \ery  little 
experience  of  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  know  a  great  deal  of  it: 
lor  if  unfortunately  I  should  be  thrown  into  a  line  where  a  certain 
portion  of  that  knowledge  is  requisite,  then  indeed  I  am  undoiie 
ior  ever.  ' 

,  *'  I  think  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  I  know  the  Irish  lan- 
guage tolerably  well,  luid  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  «ayinar » 
great  deal,  and  perhaps  more  than  I  ouglu  to  say  ;  but  with  sucU 
a  guide  as  Colonel  Vallanccy,  1  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
with  an  ardent  disposition  to  tiiuiuph  over  every  difSculty,  I  ir.ay 

*  The  county  of  Leltrim  lies  in  the  province  of  Counaufrht.  Ic 
is  divided  from  the  county  of  Roscommon  by  the  river  Shannon. 
In  form  it  resembles  an  hour-glass.  It  is  Hfty-two  English  miles 
in  length  ;  the  greatest  breadth  twenty,  and  the  least  ^even  and  a 
halt.     The  area  contains  407,260  acres,  or  652  square  miks. 

be 
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be  found  useful  in  that  department,  especially  in  the  collation  of 
translation  of  some  of  our  old  manuscripts,  which  may  be  truly 
i&id  to  sparkle  with  native  ore. 

*'  I  have  collected  a  few  of  them,  and  amongstthe  rest  a  very 
cu'ious  one,  of  which  I  believe  there  are  very  few  copies  extant. 
it  is  a  geographical  tract,  v.'ritten  by  Gaibhecableach,  a  celebrated 
bard  of  the  tenth  century,  a  wight  of  intellectual  darkness.  It 
contains  a  very  minute  description  of  all  the  harbours,  mountains, 
rivers,  &c.  of  Ireland  in  these  d&ys,  with  the  names  by  which  they 
"ivfere  then  known.  Like  all  poets,  he  Was  fabulous  and  flowery  ; 
but  there  is  so  much  truth  mingled  with  his  fables,  that  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  And 
as  to  his  poetical  flowers,  they  are  as  fair  as  any  that  ever  bloomed 
irt  Greek  or  Roman  song  ;  and  though  they  do  not  all  weep  in 
Castalian  dews,  yet  they  are  enribalitied  in  true  love  tears,  which 
in  my  sight  render  them  still  more  precious.  He  names  a  num- 
ber of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  appeared  and  disappear- 
ed In  his  own  days.  I  think  there  are  many  facts  in  geography 
that  wiil  bear  him  out  in  this  assertion  ;  although  I  know  verjr 
well  that  the  eye  of  the  mariner  may  be  deceived  in  this  respect,* 
as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  lover. 

*  The  following  account  of  a  curious  deception,  extracted  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xtiay  elucidate  the  above  observations. 

"  March  4,  174.S-9,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  made  land  whlctt 
bore  N.  E.  seven  leagues  distance  by  estimation  :  at  five  tacked^ 
being  aboiit  three  leagues  from  said  island,  wind  E.  S.  E.  latitude 
by  observation  forty-nine  degrees  forty  minutes,  longitude  twenty- 
four  degrees  sixty  minutes,  from  the  Lizard.  This  island  stretches 
N.  W,  and  S.  E.  about  five  leagues  long,  and  nine  miles  wide. 
On  the  south  side  a  fine  village,  and  a  great  number  of  birds. 

"  March  5,  said  island  bore  N.  three  leagues  N.  W.  a  reef  of 
Tocks  three  miles.  This  day  a  ship's  mast  came  along  side.  On 
the  south  point  of  said  island  is  a  small  marshy  island." 

"  A  copy  of  my  journal  on  board  the  snow  St.  Paul,  of  Lon- 
don, bouud  from  South  Carolina  to  London^ 

V.  ILLIAM  Ottak,  Commander.'* 
P.  S.  Captain 
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•'  But  I  recollect  that  in  examining  some  MSS.  ititheCottonCol- 
Uctitin  in  thr  Biitisli  Museum,  Vcsj),  F.  IV.  95.  I  alinhtetl  (;ii 
a  tiact  vvhi(  h  i^uve  an  account  of  a  number  of  islands  which  had 
arisen  out  o<  the  sea.  The  lri;>'i  writer  also  gives  an  account  ol  a 
niunbiT  of  floatmg  islnnds  which  shine,  to  us'  hi.s  own  'jxj)reshioti, 
like  so  nuiny  erncrali!s  on  t!ie  bosom  .;f  l.ouj^h  Cowna,  an  exten- 
sive lake  in  the  county  of  (!avan,  which  might  have  been  the 
case;  *  at  present  it  is  sprJnklod  with   many  islets   that  noiif  caa 

*'  P.  >.  Captain  (^tt.in  ihnu^lit  he  saw  a  tent  on  tiie  island,  ami 
would  hive  gone  ashore,  but  had  unfoitunateiy  stove  bis  bout 
Some  time  before, 

"  ("owimodore  Rodney  is  commissioned  to  go  in  quest  Oi  thi^ 
island,  which  according  to  the  rcjjort  of  a  master  of  a  ship,  and 
some  others,  on  exaiuiiuition  before  the  lords  ot  the  admiralty,  lies 
about  fifty  degrees  N.  and  about  three  hundred  leagues  west  of 
Kpgland.  Captain  Murdock  IMitckenzie,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, and  author  of  the  sea-charts  of  the  Orkney  and  Lewis 
Jshnds,  attends  hitn  in  the  Culloden  sloop,  to  bring  back  ati 
a(  count  of  what  discoveries  he  may  make.  As  this  isl  md  lies 
out  of  the  truck  of  the  trade  to  America,  it  is  supposed  to  have  beeti 
nr.ssed  by  navigators  to  our  colonies,  though  marketl  in  some 
Dutch  maps.  If  the  commodore  discovers  it,  he  is  to  take  ]>osscs- 
s:on  of  it  by  the  name  of  Rodpey's  Island." 

•*  Friday,  Aj)ril  10,  1752,  Commodore  Rodney  arrived  at 
\\  oolwich  ;  he  had  been  cruiting  ten  days  in  quest  of  an  island, 
and  the  men  at  the  topmast  head  were  more  than  once  deceived 
Aviih  what  the  sailors  call  Ibg^banks.  About  the  sixth  or  Seventh 
ddV  the  crew  observed  brvtnches  of  trefs  with  their  leaves  on,  and 
fli;dits  of  gulls,  and  pieces  of  ship-wreck,  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  certain  signs  of  an  adjacent  shore,  but  could  not  discover 
any." — Gentlttnan*  a  Magazine  for  I'J^i,  P^f^c  Zll\  for  ly  $2,  pages 
88,  1 89. 

*  Dr.  Fldmond  Hallcy  has  given  an  account  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal i'ransactions  of  the  same  kind  of  floating  islands  in  Some  lakes 
of  Carnarvonshire,  in  Wales  :  and  says  that  he  was  on  one  of 
them,  Phil.  Trans.  2^9,  page  566.  I  have  also  met  with  the  same 
kind  in  the  barnny  of  Carbery  in  the  county  of  Cork,  as  m.iy  be 
seen  in  that  work,  \oU  L  p.  zSu 

1803 — ^^^+-  ^^  ^  Fatlifr 
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view  with  *' uninchanted  eye;"  biU  they  are  stationary.  I  shewed 
this  work  to  your  friend  Mr.  Corry,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  very 
words  he  said  as  he  returned  it  to  me  : 

"  Nior  sasaigh  esidh  rianh  me  nios  mo."* 

*'  Now,  Sir,  if  Colonel  Conyngbam  would   turn  his  eyes  to 

Father  Acosta,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  the  Spanish 
"West  Indies,  and  wrote  the  natural  and  moral  history  of  that  coun- 
.try,  informs  us,  th.it  the  ?',Icsicans  had  floating  islands,  or  flouting 
gardens  in  the  water  of  the  lake  round  the  city  of  Mexico,  with 
.fruits  and  fiowtrs  upon  them,  which  they  rowed  to  what  part  of 
the  lake  they  pleasotl  ;  a  curiosity  not  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  hanging  gardens  of 
eld  Babylon.     Doctor  Bchrcns,  in   his  natural  history  of  Hartz- 
iorest,  in  Germany,  gives  us  an  account  of  a  moving  island  in  a 
pool  near  Hochstad  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  long,  and 
sixty-four  broad  ;    grass  and  other  herbage  grows  ui)an  it,  and  the 
rfiud   drives  it  about.      Also   of  a  j)Ool  near    Cirunington,  in   the 
principality  of  Halbcrstad,   in  which   is   another  floating  island 
grown  over  with  reed,  and  is  a  shelter  for  wild  ducks,     Herodo- 
tus mentions  an  island  floating  ujjon    the  Egy{)tian  sea   Cheninis, 
upon  -which  there  were   forests,  and  a  famous  temple,   dedicated 
to  Apollo.     Mela,  lib.  5.  chap.  5.  writes,  that  near  the  head  ef  the 
Nile,  v.-as   a  floating   island   with  several  forests  and   buildings. 
Pliny,  lib.  2,  relates  of  the   sea  Vademonis,  called  by  the  Italians 
Lago  di  Bassancllo,  that  there  is  a  lioating  island,  with  a  thick  and 
dark  wood,  alway?  in  motion.    Kircher,  in  his  description  of  lakes, 
mentions  that  the  lake  near  Tivoli,  called  Salvatera,  carrici  sixteen 
floating  islands,  some  being  round,  and  some  oval,  with  all  sorts 
of  herbs  upon  them,     \alsavor,  in  his  description  of  Grain,  toni. 
1,  lib.  4,  says,  that  between  St.  Marian  and  the  town  of  Weich- 
selhurg,  is  a  large  pool,  upon  which  is  a  piece  ot  ground  of  con- 
siderable  bigness,  with  some  trees  and  grass  growing  upon  it,  con- 
tinually sailing  about,  which  affords  yearly  fevera!  loads  of  hay. 
I-  could  mention  many  other  floating  islands  ;  but  this  may  sufScs 
to  convince  the  reader  that  thepe  are  such. 

•  i  never  was  better  pleased  with  any  thing. 
.♦■  wards 
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Mvards  me,  I  think  I  could  give  a  faithful  translation  of  this  work; 
and  I  think  I  may  run  the  chance  of  saying,  that  in  point  of  accu- 
racy and  detail  it  will  fce  found  equal  at  least  to  the  Dinsenchus 
of  Amcrgins.*  But  thougii  I  can  live  on  as  little  as  any  man,  yet 
it  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking  for  an  individual  unknown 
•  to  fame.  As  the  Colonel's  heart  is  filled  at  present  with  public 
business,  I  would  wish  to  wait  till  he  is  more  at  leisure. 

«•  If  this  proposition  should  not  meet  your  approbation,  I  have 
another  :  a  young  man  of  apt  parts,  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  country,  and  a  high  veneration  for  your 
name,  has  returned  to  this  parish  from  Louvain,  where  he  was 
sent  to  study  divinity.  He  has  brought  home  with  him  Colyan'g 
lives  of  the  Irish  saints.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  value  that  he  places 
on  this  work ;  every  letter  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  I 
need  not  ?ay  that  it  would  require  a  wide  throat  to  swallow  the 
one  half  of  the  miracles  it  contains  ;  but  my  friend  can  bolt  them 
all  with  ease,  if  I  may  use  the  vulgar  expression.  It  is  certain  this 
work  is  very  rare  ;  Mr.  Price,  that  good  man,  shewed  me  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Bodleian,  but  the  British  Museum  could  not  boast  of 
that  treasure.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  if  I  were  to  translate  this  work, 
and  to  add  notes  to  it,  that  it  would  meet  with  some  readers.  It 
■would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  publishing  it  by  subscription,  for  that 
word  you  know  is  not  to  be;  found  in  an  Irishman's  vocabitlari/. 
The  blood  of  a  poor  author  runs  cold  at  the  bare  mention  of  it ; 
but  of  this  enough.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  geography  of 
the  middle  age,  which  I  think,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  colo- 
nel. If  the  Fates  sht)uld  not  smile  on  either  of  these  propositions, 
perhaps  a  third  may  carry  off  the  prize.  As  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim  abounds  with  the  remains  of  a  number  of  druidical  antiquities, 
it  may  be  that  I  should  be  found  useful  in  collecting  some  of  them; 
as  I  understand  the  colonel  wishes  to  say  something  of  the  druids, 
an  order  that  once  ruled,  I  am  afraid,  with  tyrannic  sway  in  all 
affairs  of  church  and  state  in  this  country  ;  an  order  that  disap- 
peared at  the  very  time  that  history  was  beginning  to  shed  some 

*  A  topographer  of  the  sixth  century.  A  copy  of  this  work 
now  reposes  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  some  pro- 
phanc  hand  has  torn  away  the  title  page, 

H  h  a  light 
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light  on  them.  With  regard  to  these,  public  expectation  wa& 
very  much  disappointedin  Toland  :  he  jiromised  a  great  deal,  arsd 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  he  performed  very  little.  He  could  not  make 
use  of  more  materials  than  time  and  industry  had  brought  to  light ; 
and  after  all  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised  againi  t  him,  he  was  too 
^honest  to  manufacture  any  :  he  left  that  to  your  Macphcrsons  an4 
Dempsters,  &c. 

"  A  number  of  writers,  it  is  true,  have  written  on  the  druids 
and  druidical  monuments,  but,  hke  darkness  ;vt  the  dawn  of  day, 
they  have  added  little  to  the  stock  of  truth.  There  is  an  old  MS. 
in  the  bishop  of  Clogher  (Dr.  Garnet's)  library,  by  Macmahon, 
which  is  worth  consulting  on  this  subject,  as  1  think  he  has  as 
much  as  can  well  be  said  on  a  topic  that  has  employed  the  pen  of 
many  an  inquisitive  writer.* 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  collect  some  materials  for  the  mo- 
tlern  history  of  this  country;  and  as  natural  history  is  likely  to  be 
the  rage,  and  a  laudable  rage  too,  I  think  I  could  furnish  articles 
even  in  that  line.  The  classification,  observations,  &c,  are  above 
my  capacity.  This  very  county  may  be  called  a  rich  mine  of  na- 
tural history  ;  but  there  is  no  encouragement.  The  ploughshare 
that  ought  to  shine  on  the  top  of  the  loftiest  mountain,  is  left  to 

■"TC ' — — 

*  If  the  reader's  curiosity  should  be  awakened  by  what  has  just 
been  advanced  on  this  subject,  he  may  consult  the  following  writers 
on  the  tenets  or  learning  of  the  druids  :  Died.  Sicul.  1.6.  c.9.  Caesar, 
1.  6.  debelloGallico.  Strabo,  I.4.  Sueton.  inCIaud.  c.  25.  Ta- 
cit. 1.  13.  annal.  Stephanus  de  LJibibus.  Plin,  1,  16.  c.  44.  I.  24. 
c.  n.  1.29.  c.  3.  1,  30.  I.  Valer.  Max.  J,  3,  c.  i.  Cicero  de 
rat.  deor.  1.3.  Pomp.  Mela.  1.  3.  c.  2.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  i.  Lam- 
prid.  in  Akxand.  c.  60.  Vopiscus  in  Aurel.  c.  44.  ae  Numer. 
c.  11;.  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  15.  Coel.  Rhodigm.  1.  18.  c.  ai. 
Rovellard  Hist,  de  Chartres,  c.  i.  n.  5.  Boulay  Histor.  Academiar. 
Veter.  Galliffi  Druidicar.  Brower  annal.  Trev.  Dickenson  de  Ori- 
gineDruidum..  Duplcix  Memoir,  de?  Gaul,  1.  i.e.  16.  &  Schurtz 
fleish  dessert.de  Vet.  instit.  Druidum,  Es.  Pufendorf  de  Druidibus. 
Obrecht  de  Philos.  Celt.  Religion  des  Gaulois,  t.  i.  Bibliotheca 
Thumasian,t.  I.  Rowland's  Mara  Antiqua.  Toland's  Hist.of  the 
Druids.     Antonius  Vieyra  Boxlace. 

rust. 
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TKSt.  The  son  treads  in  the  steps  of  his  father ;  he  dare  not  venture 
tcj)  m*lce  expetinDcnts,  lest  they  shouU  fail,  and  the  ruthless  land- 
lord would  seize  on  his  all  for  the  rent  the  moment  it  became  due  ; 
yet  there  are  some  landlords, 

. —On  whose  dilated  brenst 

The  heavenly  dove  of  pity  loves  to  rest. 

*'  And  yet  when  I  cast  my  eye  around,  what  a  country-,  what  a 
number  of  fine  views,  that  weep  in  silent  dignity  aloiii,',  what  a 
string  of  capacious  harbours,  that  invite  the  passing  sail,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  Sir,  you  have  seen  them  all;  you  know  them  all;  they 
liave  all  ojiened  their  hospitable  arms  to  receive  you  ;  "and  perRaps 
the  time  may  come  tliat  some  of  them  will  glory  in  your  name. 
Your  countryman  Camden  did  them  justice,  and  may  the  turf  lie 
lightlv  on  his  breast  lor  that.* 

'*  I  have  now  exceeded  all  bounds.  I  am  ready  to  follow  your 
advice,  and  to  obey  you  in  all  things.  I  have  a  few  friends;  but 
the  truth  is,  they  would  rather  check  my  literary  jjursuits  than  for- 
ward me  in  thcin.  Th;-y  think  that  Icarnin;^  is  a  kind  of  crime 
in  persons  of  my  situation,  and  that  men  of  fortune  onlj- ought  to 
devote  their  time  to  study  ;  men  of  fortune,  especially  in  this  part 
cf  the  country,   haj)pen   to  think  othervvii;e  ;  they  are   not  to  be 


*  *'  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  remarks  of  this  nature,  the  piety 
and  wisdom  of  the  kinLfS'of  England  has  been  more  defective  in  no 
one  thing  than  in  the  due  administration  of  this  province  (Ireland); 
and  of  all  Ireland,  either  in  respect  of  propag?.ting  relij:ion,  mo- 
delling the  state,  or  civilizing  the  inhabitants.  Wheihrr  this  ne- 
glect is  to  be  imputed  to  a  careless  ovcrtight,  or  a  design  of  parsi- 
mony, and  unseasonable  providence,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
But  one  would  think  an  island  so  great,  and  so  near  u*:,  where  there 
is  such  good  soil  and  rich  pasture,  so  many  woods,  so  much  good 
metal  for  digging  up,  so  many  fine  rivers,  and  commodious  h  ir- 
bours  on  al!  siiles,  convenient  for  navigation  into  the  richest  ];arls 
of  the  world;  upon  which  account  great  imports  might  be  pro- 
bably expected  :  and,  lastly,  the  people,  both  in  re5pect  of  minds 
and  bodies,  capable  of  all  the  emjdoyments  of  peace  and  war, 
should  of  right  challenge  and  deserve  our  care  for  the  future." 

Cam  Jen's  Life  of  ElizaUth,  . 
II  h  3  warmed 
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warmed  by  the  hopes  of  future,  or  the  honest  applause  of  the  dls* 
cerning  few  ;  so  that  you  see  my  hopes  rest  solely  on  you  and  Co- 
lonel Conyngham.     I  shall  only  say  with  the  sun-dial, 
*'  Aspice  ut  aspiciar." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
With  tlie  highest  esteem  and  veneration  for  your  character. 
Your  most  devoted  servant, 


The  subject  of  these  memoirs,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  commenced  a  military  survey  of  the  king- 
dom. His  Majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  out- 
line of  this  undertaking,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
follow  it  up,  and  in  1782  he  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  King.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel.  C)ri 
his  return  he  was  solicited  by  some  of  his  friends  to 
publish  a  map  of  Ireland,  ad  montem  liistoricorum  Hi- 
hernorum  seculis  ix.  x.  xi.  &c. ;  in  which  the  true  si- 
tuation of  the  Cauci,  Coriondi,  Darnii,  Eblani,  Me- 
napii,  Vaagna,  &c.  and  several  other  tribes  mentioned 
by  Ptolomy  and  Bcsius,  were  to  be  laid  down. 

This  was  an  undertaking  admirably  suited  to  the 
talents  and  literary  acquirements  of  the  colonel ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  set  about  it.  A  few 
years  afterwards  a  work  of  this  kind  was  executed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Beauford,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  one  of  the  antiquarian  heretics  of  Ireland, 
It  must  be  confessed,  there  never  was  a  more  fanciful 
map  of  that  or  perhaps  any  other  country  ;  for  if  Co- 
lonel Vallancey  hasbeen  justly  censured  for  flying  too 
far  on  the  wings  of  etymology,  Mr.  Beauford  has  un. 

doubtedly 
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cloiibtcclly  in  that  respect  soared  entirely  out  ofbiglit. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Beaufort,  however,  has  removed  all 
cause  of  complaint  in  his  accurate,  elegant,  and  highly 
finished  map  of  Ireland,  publisht.ti  in  the  ycar-17y2, 
aeconjpanicd  by  a  memoir,  which  contains  more  use- 
ful matter  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  so  small  a  compass. 

A  short  retrospect  of  General  Vallaneey*s  produc- 
tions may  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place.  While 
a  captain  in  the  twelfth  regiment,  he  was  quartered 
for  some  years  in  Gibraltar,  a  situation  that  presented 
many  objects  for  the  pencil  and  the  pen;  and  as  Vaj-* 
lancey  could  call  forth  the  powers  of  both,  with  no 
smiill  portion  of  felicity  even  in  those  days,  he  made 
a  sketch  of  that  charming  spot,  from  which  a  paint- 
ing was  H'iade  by  Ivlr.  Ashford,  an  ingenious  Irish 
artist.  ' 

The  General  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Ireland 
published  his  **  Field  Engineer."  This  was  followed 
by  a  treatise  on  stone-Cutting,  and  another  on  tanning. 
In  J  773  he  published  an  Irish  grammar,  in  quarto. 
In  the  preface  to  this  grammar  he  has  displayed  an 
uncommon  stock  of  reading  ;  but  how  far  it  has 
tended  to  ekicidatc  the  main  subject,  must  be  left  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  resorted  to  its  aid  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  Irish  language.  They  arc  but 
few  ;  but  it  is  said  that  those  icw  |)refcr  O'Molloy's 
grammar,  printed  in  l()77,  or  Mac  Curten's,  publish- 
ed in  1732.  Our  author  also  published  a  second 
edition  of  this  grammar,  in  17SI,  in  vvhich  he  has 
made  some  additions,  very  acceptable  to  those  who 

H  h  4  wish 
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wish  to  arrive  at  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  purest 
branch  of  the  Celtic  iangiiao^e.  In  1774  he  began  a 
Collectanea  de  Reims  Hlbermcls.  The  plan  was  well 
calculated  to  embrace  a  number  of  useful  subjects. 
Colonel  Conyngham,  that  real  friend  to  his  country, 
soon  found  that  a  work  of  this  kind  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  so  as  to  insure  success,  without  an  union  of 
talents.  For  this  purpose,  in  1781,  that  real  patriot, 
therefore,  formed  a  society,  whose  joint  labours  for 
some  time  raised  the  fame  of  the  Collectanea  to  an 
unexpected  height.  This  society  consisted  of  the  foI» 
lowing  members  : 

Right  Hon.  William  Conyngliam,  President, 

Charles  O'Connor,  Esq. 

Colonel  Vallancey. 

Rev.  Edward  Ledwich,  LL.  B. 

Doctor  Ellis. 

Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall,  and 

William  Beautord,  A.  M. 

A  difference  of  opinion  on  colonization  and  ety- 
inology,  however,  dissolved  this  society.  Valiancey 
wished  to  bolster  up  the  old  story  of  Milesius,  and 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  under  their  leader  Gathelus, 
which  arrested  even  the  pen  of  the  credulous  Keat- 
ing. Ke  was  also  anxious  to  prove  that  the  Irish  lan- 
guage was  the  most  copious  in  existence;  that  it  was 
the  oldest  in  the  world  ;  and  that  it  was  related  to 
every  language  on  earth.  For  this  purpose  he  col- 
lated it  with  the  Punic,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Greek,  Latin,  Kalmuc,  Tartar,  &c.  &c.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  such  uncommon  in- 
dustry, ingenuity,  and  learning,  should  have  spent  so 

much 
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much  of  his  time  in  etyivujl^oiral  enquiries.  Etymo- 
lotry  has  its  use;  it  assists  the  memory  in  the  acquisi- 
tion oHanguages;  it  is  also  an  amusincr  pursuit;  b(it 
in  Iiislory,  geography,  8cc.  it  is  a  dangerous  light,  that 
generally  **  fools  its  followers"  in  the  end  ;  it  is  the 
/Vv/.f  fuliiris  of  scienee. 

'I'he  General's  last  puhlieation  appeared  in  1803. 
It  is  intilled,  "  A  Prospectus  of  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Language  of  the  Aire  Coti,  or  ancient  Irish,  compar- 
ed with  the  Language  of  the  Ceuti,  or  ancient  Per- 
sians." This  prospectus  is  dedicated  to  Philip  Earl 
of  Hardwick,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  pre- 
face to  the  work  itself  is  curious.  One  would  have 
jmaQ-incd  that  time,  which  brings  truth  toliciht;  that 
experience,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  int;  llectual 
gold,  would  at  least  have  taught  him  to  distinguish 
that  precious  ore  from  the  vulgar  earth,  with  which 
it  was  incrusted;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  has  given  up 
the  hhick  inland  for  the  ivhite  island,  and  roundly  as- 
serted that  one  word  is  synonymous  with  another, 
according  to  the  conimnlat'ion  act  of  labials  with  labials, 
dentals  with  dentals,  &c.;  and  above  all,  by  the  inter- 
position or  omission  of  letters,  according  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  writer,  or  the  idiom  of  the  language.  He 
is  the  same  thing  in  etymology  that  Lavatcr  was  in 
physiognomy.  In  short,  he  is  so  charmed  with  Mr. 
\Vilford'sMr;W  is'unnh-  in  the  ivest,  that  he  has  jilarcd 
Ireland  in  that  nuKibcr,  and  at  the  head  of  the  li<t. 
The  situation  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  numerous  gifts  of  nature  with  which  it  spon- 
taneoubly  abounds,  would  entitle  the  oxygia  of  the 

ancients 
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ancients  to  some  claim  of  this  kind.  But  if  the  Ge- 
neral has  been  misled  in  this  opinion,  let  the  biame 
rest  on  Mr.  Wilford,  or  Mr.  G.  Ouseley,  or  let  them 
divide  it  between  them. 

The  extracts  contained  in  this  curious  introduction, 
•with  the  nuthor's  comments  on  those  extracts,  were, 
it  appears  from  a  note,  otfered  for  publication  to  a 
learned  society  in  Ireland.  *'  But,  the  reverend  con- 
ductors of  the  press  (adds  the  General)  not  having 
thrown  off  their  icthyocolia  Scandinavian  spectacles, 
with  which  they  have  long  pored  over  Ferncmdes  and 
his  officina  genlhim,  rejected  the  essay  in  iolo,  and 
deemed  those  learned  men,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Burrow, 
Wilford,  Hallis  and  Co.  fit  objects  for  a  mad-house." 

Mr.  Ledvvichj*  v»'hose  name  is  not  unknown  in  the 
literary  world,  has  seldom  ventured  beyond  his  depth 
in  his  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  ;  but 
he  is  fastidious,  and  sometimes  appears  even  uncandid, 
although  hetiven  knows  the  subjects  he  has  written 
upon  might  be  discussed  with  a  great  deal  of  frank- 
ness and  good  humour ;  and  truth  would  certainly 
gain  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  mode.  When  raking 
into  the  rubbish  of  antiquity,  why  should  we  endca- 
votn-  to  cast  the  dust  into  the  eyes  of  each  other? 
Mr.  Ledwich  wishes  his  countrymen  to  explode  all 
the  bardic  tales,  "  as  the  offspring  of  licentious  fan- 
cies" in  rude  and  barbarous  ages;  and  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  join  in  this  act  of  oblivion,  he  calls 
for  his  wings,  flees  off  to  his  favourite  regions  in  the 


*  One  o!"  the  gciulcrucn  to  v.hom  !bc  C}er.eral  alludes  in  this 
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frozen  north,  where  he  happens  to  meet  his  old  friend 
Bartholinc,  who  exhorts  his  readers  to  be  "  extremely 
cautious  in  studying  the  Icelandic  historians,  and  not 
to  be  imposed  on  by  Xhcw  fornum  bokum^  nor  by  .their 
fornum  sagiim^  or  ancient  traditions;  for  he  found  both 
stuffed  with  absurdities  and  fictions."  But  Mr.  Led- 
wich  should  recollect,  and  he  docs  not  want  recollec- 
tion when  it  serves  his  turn,  that  within  the  last  thirty 
years  it  has  been  found  that  these  very  books  that  his 
old  Danish  friend  condemns,  ore  rohindo^  contain  a 
number  of  facts,  supported  by  authentic  records  and 
existing  monuments.  Another  circumstance  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  and  this  is,  that  Bartholinc  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  Icelandic  language,  as  Mr.  Ledwich 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  Irish. 

In  1783  Mr.  O'Connor  addressed  a  letter  to  Ge- 
neral Vallancey,  evidently  written  to  prop  the  totter- 
ing superstructure  which  the  general  had  raised  on 
the  unstable  foundation  of  etymology  and  bardic  re- 
verie ;  and  as  this  letter  contains  a  summary  of  the 
general's  literary  labours, perhaps  our  imperfect  sketch 
cannot  be  better  closed  than  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  it : 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Charles  O'Connor,  Esq.  to  General 
Vallancey. 
*'  Sir, 
"  Your  favourable  reception  of  two  letters  of  mine,  oh  the  pagin 
«tate  of  Ireland,  encourages  me  to  offer  you  a  third,  and  to  offer 
it  with  some  confidence,  as  what  I  have  written,  and  what  I  have 
now  to  add,  will  be  found  to  receive  no  mean  support  from  your 
own  learned  researches  on  the  origin  and  literature  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country.     Your  knowledge  on  this  subject,  was 
♦Irawn  from  various,  but  clear  sources  j  mine  mu5t  be  more  con- 
fined. 
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fined,  as  it  has  been  extracted  chiefly  from  the  documents  still 
preserved  in  our  ancient  language.  In  the  darkness  which  envelop- 
ed our  earliest  domestic  accounts,  I  found  some  objects  visible, 
and  indeed  distinct  enough,  to  enhance  expectation,  that  those  on 
which  time  had  cast  a  fuller  light,  would  be  worthy  of  attention. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  many  fiacts  exposed  in  our  more 
ancient  jeports,  are  not  the  inventions  of  our  more  ancient  bards, 
hut  the  remains  of  some  memoiable  man's  actions,  over  which 
poetic  licence  had  spread  a  garb  of  fable,  in  the  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  more  enlightened  periods  of  civilization.  In  labouring 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  I  had  the  example  of  many  able 
antiquaries  to  justify  me,  as  I  had  the  example  of  others  to  guard 
against  ;  who  on  the  present  subject,  published  little  else,  besides 
their  ignorance  and  confidence. 

o 

*'  In  the  most  celebrated  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
detached  island,  many  important  truths  regarding  the  early  state  of 
mankind,  have  been  obscured  in  the  fables  of  the  poets,  our  first 
historians.  It  was  thus  even  in  Greece,  whose  old  inhabitants  bor- 
rowed the  elements  of  their  knowledge, from  nations  they  afterwards 
styled  Barbarians.  Their  earliest  accounts  are  shrouded  in  fiction 
and  mythology,  and  to  strip  ofF  that  covering,  has  given  employ- 
ment to  some  great  names  of  the  last  and  present  century.  They 
laboured  with  great  advantage  to  literature,  and  added  to  the  sura 
of  our  knowledge.  They  would  still  add  more,  had  they  under- 
taken the  present  subject,  and  previously  struck  out  for  themselves, 
the  lights  you  have  struck  out  for  others,  who  may  hereafter  em- 
J)loy  their  abilities  upon  it,  to  discover  the  ancient  course  of 
government  and  manners  in  Ireland,  through  the  several  stages 
of  youth,  maturity  and  decline.  But  this  subject  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  present  age,  before  the  documents  we  have  left 
are  lost,  or  rather  before  the  few  who  can  read  and  explain  them, 
drop  into  the  grave. 

"  Some  of  those  materials  dispersed  in  England  and  France, 
cannot  readily  be  consulted.  Some  that  I  have  been  collecting  for 
man}' years  are  valuable;  and  of  some  equally  valuable,  put  into 
ni}''  iKuids  by  Colonel  Conyngham  and  yourself,  I  have,  (I  think,) 
made  some  good  use.  I  was  far  from  being  encouraged  by  an 
idea  Industriously  pri'pagatcd,  that  the  old  annals  of  this  country, 

are 
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are  unproductive  of  ihe  instruction  which  history  should  afTord, 
lor  rectifying  civil  legislation,  or  securing  the  just  right  of  indivi- 
duals in  every  degree  of  si\b-inorclination.  I  was  as  little  obstruct- 
ed liy  another  idea,  which  undoubtedly  has  plausibility  to  coun- 
tinaiicc  it.  M.my  sensible  men  cannot  conceive  how  a  nation  of 
i^lijiJ.-is,  cut  off  for  many  ages,  from  intellectual  intercourses 
Willi  Cireecc  and  Rome,  could  antecedently  to  the  rcccj)tion  of 
Christianity,  tiansmit  any  historical  memorials  of  themselves,  while 
the  other  northern  nations  of  Eurojie  transmitted  none,  till  in- 
structed by  the  cxam[)lc  of  their  Roman  conquerors.  This  nega- 
tive argument,  and  tlic  great  pains  taken  of  late,  to  shew  its  suf- 
ficiency, might  have  weight  with  yourself,  Sir,  on  your  revolving 
this  uncommon  circumstance  first  in  your  mind.  But  on  reflec- 
tion, you  did  wot  think  it  enough,  to  rest  upon  a  bare  negative, 
and  you  found  no  difficulty  in  supj)osing,  that  this  nation,  undis- 
turbed through  many  ages  by  foreign  invasion,  might  in  their 
pagan  state,  obtain  the  elements  of  arts  and  literature,  from  in- 
structors different  from  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  On  exami- 
nation, you  discovered  strong  marks  of  such  an  event,  and  they 
led  you  to  conceive,  that  this  sequestered  peoplemight,  in  favourable 
coiijunctures,  improve  the  rudiments  of  science  they  fortunately  re- 
ceived ;  and  that  once  possessed  of  the  means,  they  did  not  neglect 
the  practice,  of  registering  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  on 
every  subject  that  occurred  to  them.  Examples  of  such  improve- 
ments in  other  countries,  and  in  early  times  miglit  be  produced, 
and  fatally,  i^ome  examples  also,  of  a  rela])se  to  the  savage  state, 
through  conquests  and  extirpation.  But  such  calamities,  in  the 
extreme,  wcie  never  experienced  in  Ireland. 

*'  On  this  subject  you  have  been  almost  singular  in  hitting 
on  means  of  investigation,  the  most  effectual  for  obtaining  the 
certainty  which  removes  doubt-;,  and  silences  controversy.  They 
are  means  which  no  British  antiquarian  before  you,  the  excellent 
Mr.  Llind  excepted,  had  the  patience  to  employ.  To  your  know- 
ledge of  theMcbrevv,  Syro-Chalduic,  and  the  other  oriental  tongues, 
from  which  the  Phoenician  was  derived,  you  have  with  great  labour, 
added  the  knowledge  of  our  own  Iberno-Celiic,  as  preserved  in  ouc 
old  bt)oks ;  and  thus  enabled  to  compare  the  Lttci-  with  ihc/onntr, 
jyu  could,  on  finding  in  the  lauj^uage  of  Ireland,  a  much  greater 

number 
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number  of  Hebrew  and  Punic  terms,  than  could  fall  in  by  mere 
accident,  conclude  that  the  tradition  among  the  old  natives,  of  early 
intercourses  between  their  ancestors  and  the  Orientals,  is  well 
grounded.  You  made  the  trial,  and,  very  probably,  succeeded 
beyond  your  expectation.  This  led  you  to  examine  whether  the 
writings  which  contained  the  tvords,  had  retained  any  /acts  also, 
which  might  be  quoted  as  additional  proofs  of  those  early  inter- 
courses. In  this  research  likewise,  you  had  success :  prepared  by 
MO  prejudice  in  favour  of  our  domestic  reports,  you  have  examined 
them  with  the  circumspection,  and  with  the  doubts  also,  of  severe 
criticism.  On  more  than  one  capital  point,  you  found  their 
evidencies  consistent :  you  found  them  satisfactory  also,  and  the 
lights  you  received  impelled  you  to  seek  for  more.  In  the  ancient 
religious  rites  of  Ireland,  you  found  some  that  were  not  of  Celtic, 
or  pure  Druidic  extraction,  but  in  oriental  history,  you  imme- 
diately discovered  the  source,  from  whence  those  religious  rites 
huve  been  borrowed. 

**  On  such  foundations,  the  confronting  of  domestic  with  foreign 
testimonies,  must  be  found  useful.  Some  confronted  by  myself 
in  former  essays  you  h^ve  not  rejected  ;  on  the  contrary,  your  su- 
perior erudition  brought  audirional  force  to  some  of  the  facts  I  have 
paralleled  ;  and  doubtless,  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  to  find 
several  reports  of  our  oldest  bards,  confirmed  by  old  Greek  vi'riters : 
thou2;h  it  could  not  appear  so,  but  that  we  know,  the  reporters  on 
©ne  side,  could  not  possibly  hold  any  communication  with  the 
reporters  on  the  other. 

*'  By  comparing  the  langunge  of  nations,  you  should  trace  the 
sp-akers  of  each  to  thtir  true  origin.  The  language  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, you  find  to  iiave  a  close  kindred  with  the  Hebrews;  that 
:cvf  the  ancient  Iri^h  to  be  Scytho-Ceitic,  derived  from  the  prinise- 
val  hni^;u:ige  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Celts  and  Scythians. 
How,  therefore,  the  language  of  Ireland,  (a  country  vastly  remote 
i'rom  the  nearest  j-arts  of  Asia)  could  be  mixed  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  oriental  terms  you  have  accounted  for.  \ou  have  proved 
i'rom  authentic  history,  that  in  an  early  age,  a  swarm  of  Scythians 
have  settled  themselves  on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia, 
where  they  had  an  opj^ortunity  of  adopting  some  rites  of  the  He- 
kicw  ibeylogy,  and  of  learning  some  oriental  arts.     What  stay 

the/ 
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"thfy  made  in  tliose  parts,  before  tli'^y  took  another  fli:4lit,  is  not 
known,  but  that  tliey  migrated  westward  and  traversed  varioiia 
reo-ions  from  time  to  time,  which  borde'ed  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Tyrrhene,  and  /T-'gcan  sea?,  you  have  sufficient'y  shewn.  '1  hat  a 
party  nf  these  Scvlhian  rovers  shoulil  in  the  course  of  ages,  find 
t!ieir  \\;\y  to  the  Britannic  isles,  we  need  not  deny,  as  the  fact  is 
j)ossible,  and  denial  will  be  vain.  When  the  fact  is  proved  true, 
it  will  rechircsome  modern  hypotheses  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

'•  Several  of  tiiose  facts  extracted  by  you,  Sir,  from  foreign  do- 
cuments, are  paralleled  by  similar  passages  in  our  book  ofiVIigra- 
tions.  Therein  we  have  a  recital,  that  the  leaders  of  the  last  hea- 
then colony,  who  possessed  Ireland,  were  of  Sc-yiltian  extraction, 
and  named  themselves  Kinca  Scuif,  i.  e.  descendants  of  Scythians., 
Mhat  in  the  east  they  learned  the  use  of  sixteen  letters,  from  a  cele- 
brated Phenius,  from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Phmii  or  I'he- 
nicians  ;  that  the  descendants  of  this  Phenius  traversed  several 
countries,  particularly  those  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Greek  seas;  that  they  sailed  through  the  straits  of  Hercules,  landed 
on  the  island  of  Gadir  [Cadiz],  and  having  sailed  along  the  wes- 
tern coasts  ot  Spain,  settled  there  among  the  Cleltes  of  that  country, 
and  particularly  in  Brigantia;  that,  finally,  they  sailed  from  Spain 
to  Ireland,  wlicre  they  have  put  an  end  to  their  peregrinations  and 
disasters,  and  made  a  lasting  settlement.  1  need  not  inform  you. 
Sir,  that  these  accounts  arc  swelled  with  the  fahul(^l;s  and  mar- 
vellous :  it  is  enou»h  that  some  of  the  principal  facts  are  suppoited 
by  parallel  relations  from  foreign  history. 

**Of  this  origin  of  the  *Seots  from  Scythians,  and  of  thsir  mixture 

*  Of  the  expedition  of  theancicntScots  fromSj)ain,andof  Irel.u.d, 
of  theircstablishing  colonies  in  future  times  inNorthBritain,  all  thtf 
historians  of  the  latter  country  have  been  full,  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century-  John  de  Fordun,  I  lector  lijcthius,  Bishop  Leslv, 
and  Chancellor  Eljjhinston,  have  been  unanimous  on  this  head.  So 
constant  a  tradition  auiongst  the  Caledonians  was  fur  from  being 
rejected  by  Buchanan.  'J'hus  he  begins  his  fourth  book  :  "  Cu.n 
nostra:  geiuis  historiam  aggredercmur,  pauca  visum  est  supira  re- 
petere  :  ca  potisimum,  quiE  a  fabuiarum  vurietate  abessant,  et  a  vc- 
lustis  rerum  scriptoribus  non  disjentirent.    Primum  omnium  con- 

stjn<! 
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with  the  Celts  of  Spain,  and  of  their  arrival  in  Ireland  from  that 
country,  the  tradition  has  been  invariable,  it  has  been  invariable 
among  the  Scots  of  Britain;  also  *  Nennius,  the  Welsh  antiquary, 
has  recortled  it;  and  the  excellent  Mr,  Lluidf  has,  from  researches 
on  our  Celtic  tongues,  deciared  the  exjiedmon  of  the  Scots  from 
S[)ain  to  Irel-ind  an  indubitable  fact.  Jn  my  loriiier  letters  to  yftu. 
Sir,  1  have  examined  this  matter  more  in  tlctail,  and  to  those  I 
lefer. 

"  I  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  our  insular  affairs,  and  he^'m 
at  the  commencement  of  the  i evolution  now  mentioned.  After 
some  sharp  conRicts,  the  foreign  invaders  hroaglu  the  old  natives 
to  submit  to  their  authority,  and  to  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, est.iblishcd  under  very  limited  powers.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Scytho-Celtic  dialect  introduted  by  those  strangers  was 
so  intelligible  to  the  old  Belgian  and  D:inan  inhabitants,  as  to  re- 
quire no  interpreter  betv\et-n  them.  This  fact,  useful  to  history, 
IS  of  use  in  chronology  also.  In  the  timts  antecedent  to  the  Ro- 
man conquests  in  Gaul,  the  several  dialects  of  the  Celtic  or  Scytho- 
Celtic,  underwent  no  great  variations  in  the  wfst,  from  the  shorts 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Jt  was  only  when  nations 
quitted  the  roving  state  for  fixed  settlements  and  regulated  govern- 
ment, that  those  dialects  were  iormed  into  distinct  tongues  of  dif- 
ferent syntaxes,  and  that  the  copiousness  and  strength  of  each  was 
in  j)ropoition  to  the  degree  of  improvement  made  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Sjjeakers.  Of  thfsc  Celtic  tongues  of  different  construc- 
tion only  two  remain  at  this  day,  preserved  in  old  manuscripts; 
one  in   Irebnd,  and  the  other  in  Wales;   the  latter,   formeci  from 

stans  lama  est,  quam  plurima  etiam  indicia  confirm. int,  Hlsj)ano- 
rum  muhitudincrn,  sive  a  potentioribus  I'onio  pulsiun,  sive  abun- 
danle  sobole  ultro  profcctam,  in  Hiberniam  irar.smisisse:  ejusque, 
insulie  loca  i.roxima  tenuisse,  &:c." 

*  Novissime  venerunt  Scoti  a  jjartibus  Ilispaniffi  ad  Hiberniam, 
Ken.  edit,  per  Bertram,  A.  D.  1757. 

■}•  Aenir.us  and  c;thers  wrote  many  ages  since,  an  unquestionalile 
truth  when  they  asserted  the  Scotish  nations  coming  out  oi  Sji.TJn. 
See  Mr.  Lluid's  translation  of  his  Letter  to  the  Welsh,  in  Bishop 
l\l9holscn.'s  Iiibh  Historical  Library,  p;:ge  228. 
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the  old  Celtic  of  Gaul,  and  the  former  from  that  of  Spain,  mixed 
with  Phccnician  or  Carthaginian  terms.  In  both  we  find  a  com- 
munity of  Celtic  words,  both  being  certainly  derived  from  the 
primaeval  language  of  the  greater  part  of  Kuroj)e  ;  but  the  different 
syntaxes  of  these  words  prove  demonstrably  that  the  old  Scots  of 
Ireland,  and  old  Cambrians  of  Wales,  originated  from  different 
Celtic  stocks. 

"  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland  being  swarms  mostly  from 
Britain,  spoke  the  British-Celtic  undoubtedly;  but  they  spoke  it 
in  its  original  simplicity,  and  with  small  variations :  confined  to 
few  words,  as  the  speakers  were  to  a  few  ideas,  it  was  adapted  to 
the  riKleness,  and  accommodated  to  the  ignorance,  of  the  earlier 
ages.  Until  the  introduction,  or  rathex  improvement  of  literature, 
the  primaeval  Celtic  was  a  language  of  great  sterility.  It  split  first 
into  dialects  ;  and  when  civilization  and  letters  were  introduced, 
those  dialects  (as  I  observed  before)  were  gradually  formed  into 
different  tongues.  The  dialect  brought  into  Ireland  by  the  Scots 
took  the  lead  (so  to  speak)  in  forming  the  language  of  Ireland  ;_ 
but  it  took  a  long  time  undoubtedly  before  it  arrived  at  the  energy, 
copiousness,  and  harmony  we  discover  in  some  fragments  of  the 
heathen  times,  which  are  still  preserved. 

"  In  fact,  the  tongues  of  Wales  and  Ireland  on  the  introduction, 
of  letters,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  improvement,  were  no  better 
than  the  uncouth  dialects  of  a  people  emerging  from  antient  rude- 
ness. They  must  expire  with  the  causes  that  gave  them  existence; 
and  had  they  survived  in  monumental  inscriptions  to  this  day, 
they  would  be  no  more  intelligible  to  us,  than  the  Latin  jargon  in 
the  days  of  Numa  Pompilius  would  be  intelligible  to  the  Raman 
people  in  the  times  of  Augustus." 

Without  presuming  to  decide  finally  on  this  very 
intricate  subject,  we  shall  conclude  with  observing", 
tbat  the  general,  who  is  now  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  by  a  dignified  oeconomy,  has  been  enabled  to 
educate  and  provide  for  a  large  family.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  all  the  useful  institutions  in  Ireland  ;  and  has 
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collected  a  cabinet  of  the  most  curious  production^ 
of  that  country,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms. 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  CATHCART. 

THE  subject  of  the  following  pages  is  sprung  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  the 
united  kingdoms  ;  a  family  which  has  produced 
statesmen  and  military  characters  of  the  first  respec- 
tability. 

The  Cathcart  family  may  be  traced  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  in  1 1/8,  a  member  of  it  w^as  a  witness  to 
a  deed  which  is  still  extant.  The  name  is  derived 
from  lands  in  Renfrewshire,  now  known  by  the 
town  of  Cathcart.  Another  of  the  family  was  one  of 
the  barons  v>'ho  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of 
England.  James  II.  of  Scotland,  in  1443,  ennobled 
the  house  of  Cathcart,  and  the  present  lord  is  the 
tenth  who  has  held  the  title  in  lineal  succession. 
His  grandfather  was  a  general  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  being  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  horse 
jn  Ireland,  now  the  sixth  dragoon  guards,  and  go- 
vernor of  Duncannon  Fort.  He  was  appointed  by 
George  II.  to  command  an  expedition  in  conjunction 
with  Admiral  Vernon  against  Carthagena,  but  his 
lordship  died  at  sea  in  1740,  and  was  buried  on  the 
beach  of  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  in  the  island  of  Domi- 
nica, where  a  monument  is  erected  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory. 

The  late  Lord  Cathcart,  father  to  the  present,  was 
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also  a  general  officer,  and  during  the  war  of  1741, 
served  on  the  continent  under  the  great  Earl  of  Stair, 
with  much  credit.  He  was  severely  wounded  on  the 
head,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1/43,  where 
George  If.  commanded  in  person.  After  the  accession 
of  the  late  Catherine  Empress  of  Russia,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  ambassador  at  her  court,  and  was 
much  noticed  by  that  enterprizing  and  politic  prin- 
cess. On  his  return,  his  lordship  represented  his 
Majesty  as  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  during  many 
years. 

William,  the  present  Lord,  was  born  in  the  year 
1735,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  177(3.  In  North 
Britain  the  study  of  the  law  is  looked  upon  in  so  res- 
pectable a  light  as  to  form  part  of  the  education  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  the  number  in- 
structed in  it,  was  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  for  a 
fellow  studenjt,  among  many  others  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  the  present  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
In  177O,  his  lordship  took  his  degree  in  the  faculty 
of  advocates,  but,  we  believe,  never  practised.  Hi:» 
name,  however,  still  remains  in  the  list. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  the 
martial  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  which  seemed  in- 
herent in  him,  induced  this  nobleman  to  enter  into  the 
army,  and  he  became  first  a  cornet,  and  afterwards  a 
lieutenant  in  the  seventeenth  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons. This  corps  then  formed  part  of  the  army 
under  General  Sir  William  (now  Lord  Viscount) 
Howe.  On  the  10th  of  December  1777, he  obtained  a 
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troop  in  the  same  regiment,  and  if  vvc  remember  righty 
his  rise  from  cornet  to  captain  was  accomplished  in 
less  than  twelve  months.  So  rapid  a  promotion  was 
amply  merited  by  his  great  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  and  the  circumstance  of  being  engaged 
on  actual  service.  What  a  contrast  between  him 
and  the  field  ofiicers  in  petticoats  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  present  royal  comimandcr  in  chief! 

In  l778,CaptainSatherland,aid-dc-camp  toGeneral 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe 
as  commander  in  chief,  raised  a  corps  of  infantry, 
composed  of  natives  of  North  Britain,  which  he  named 
the  Caledonian  volunteers;  this  was  relinquyshed  in 
favour  of  Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  appointed  mnlor- 
eommandant.  His  lordship  new-modelled  the  whole^ 
by  introducing  cavalry,  and  likewise  gave  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  British  legion.  The  present  General 
Tarlcton,  who  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
America,  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  it,  with  the  local  rank  of  licutennnt-colonel ; 
and  Lord  Cathcart,  then  acting  as  quarter-master^ 
gciieral,  was  removed  to  the  thirty-eighth  regiment 
as  mnj'or.  Nof  did  the  career  of  preferment  stop 
here,  for  in  Februnry  l/Sl,  he  was  promoted  to  a' 
command  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  guards, 
which  gave  him  the  rank  of  Hcutenant-colonel  in  the 
army.  About  the  same  time,  his  lordship  also  rc»- 
turned  and  joined  his  regiment. 

In  November  1 7  8S,that  highly  distinguished  corps, 
the  twentv-ninth  regiment  of  infantry,  having  re- 
turned to  England,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer 
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the  command,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  worthy 
veteran,  Lieutenant-general  Tryon,  on  the  Earl  of 
Harrington.  Of  this  regiment  his  lordship  had  been 
caplainofgrcnadiersdiiringthewar  in  America,andthc 
excellent  discipline  joined  to  the  high  character  it  had 
acquired,  together  with  the  appointment  of  a  military 
character  like  the  new  colonel,  induced  many  officers 
to  solicit  the  honour  of  serving  in  it.  Among  this 
number  was  Lprd  Cathcart,  who  exchanged  his 
company  in  the  guards  with  Lieutenant-colonel  Lord 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  in  October  l/SQ.  His  lordship 
accordingly  joined  the  corps,  and  as  it  was  long  sta- 
tioned at  Windsor,  his  Majesty,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  military  profession  is  conspicuous,  was  pleased  on 
every  occasion  to  give  repeated  iDarks  of  his  approba- 
tion to  the  field  officers  of  it,  which  ultimaielv  led 
to  the  honours  he  has  since  heaped  on  them. 

In  17?8  his  lordship  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Lieutenant-colonel  Charles  Cath- 
cart of  the  ninety-eighth  regiment,  uho  died  on  his 
passage  to  Lidia.  Tliis  promising  young  man,  who 
appears  (o  have  inherited  the  diplomatic  talents  of  his 
failicr,  was  appointed  to  an  embassy  to  Pekin,  from 
which  much  wns  expected.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
vived, and  failed,  under  Earl  Macartney,  but  from 
what  cause  is  foreign  to  this  article. 

In  November  17c.)0,  Lord  Calhcart  got  the  rank  of 
colonel  by  bivvet,  and  was  justly  considered n  ot 
only  as  a  promising  officer,  but  as  one  likely  to  attain 
the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

His  Majesty  wishing  to  see  a  body  of  troops  prac- 
tise the  new  system  just  then  introduced  in  the  army, 
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an  encampment  was  formed  on  Bagshot-heath  near 
Hartford  bridge,  during  the  summer  of  1792.  On 
this  occasion,  Lord  Cathcart  commanded  the  twenty- 
ninth  regiment,  LordHarrington  acting  as  a  brigadier- 
general.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  on  the 
day  the  King  honoured  the  field  with  his  presence, 
the  different  corps  distinguished  themselves  highly, 
and  merited  the  warmest  acknowledgements. 

In  December  of  that  year,  his  Majesty  having  been 
pleased  to  give  the  command  of  the  first  r^gim  nt  of 
life-guards  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  with  the  gold 
stick  annexed  to  it,  he  did  not  forget  Lord  Cathcart 
on  the  occasion,  but  promoted  him  to  the  command  of 
the  twenty-ninth. 

War  having  been  declared  against  Great  Britain  in 
1793,  among  the  many  plans  formed  by  the  cabinet 
of  this  country  against  the  republicans,  was  the  carry- 
ing hostilities  into  France,  under  the  gallant  Earl 
Moira,  a  name  always  dear  to  every  British  soldier. 
An  army  was  accordingly  formed  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  at  Portsmouth,  and  among  the  officers  selected 
to  act  under  him,  was  Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. With  this  rank  he  repaired  to  the  coast  of 
France,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Southampton, 
where  this  fine  body  of  troops  lay  long  in  inglorious 
ease,  and  lost  a  number  of  men  from  sickness.  Had 
Lord  Moira's  plans  been  adopted,  this  expedition 
would  have  assumed  a  far  different  aspect. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  Earl  Moira 
with  nine  regiments  of  infantry,  in  all  about  seven 
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thousand  men,  without  cannon,  was  ordered  to  cm- 
bark  for  the  relief  of  Ostend,  then  threatened  by  the 
French.  He  arrived  before  it  the  'iSth  of  June; 
Finding  that  the  place  was  not  tenable,  and  judging 
that  such  a  body  might  be  a  great  addition  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York's  army,  he  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  junction,  which  he.  happily  achieved 
on  the  gth  of  July  at  Malincs,  in  a  manner  that  will 
always  stamp  his  fame  as  one  of  the  first  generals  in 
cur  service.  The  share  of  Lord  Cathcart  in  these 
achievements,  proved  so  creditable  to  his  talents, 
that  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  brigade  under  his  Royal  Highness  the  present  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
his  lordship  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general. 

During  the  unfortunate  retreat  through  Flanders 
and  Holland,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  exhibited 
many  proofs  of  his  professional  abilities,  particularly 
in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  French  at  Bommel,  on 
the  30th  of  December  1794,  when  he  commanded  a 
brigade  under  General  (now  Sir)  David  Dundas.  But 
in  the  action  near  Buern,  on  the  3th  of  January  folf 
lowing,  he  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the  late 
General  Burgoyne,  to  "  have  on  that  day  stampt  his 
fiime  for  life."  General  Harcourt,  then  commanding 
the  British  troops,  in  his  dispatches  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  says,  "  As  soon  as  more  troops 
of  General  Dundas's  came  up,  Major-general  Lord 
Cathcart,  with  the  fourteenth,  twenty-seventh,  and 
twenty-eighth,  and  the  British  hulans,  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  back  with  loss  beyond  Gei- 
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dermalsen.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Cathcart  and  those  regiments  on  this  occasion, 
t'hough  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  Royal  Highness 
that  they  suffered  very  considerably.  I  have  as  yet 
received  no  returns  of  their  loss,  which  I  believe 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed  and  wound, 
cd."  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  General 
Dundas,  under  whom  his  lordship  acted,  to  General 
Harcourt,  places  his  conduct  in  a  still  higher  point  of 
view  :  "  Major-general  Lord  Cathcart,  with  the  four- 
teenth, twenty-seventh,  and  twenty-eighth  regiments, 
after  an  attack  of  several  hours,  drove  the  enemy  op- 
posed to  him  (eight  hundred  infantry,  two  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  and  a  piece  of  cannon)  beyond  the  village 
of  Geldermalscn,  and  there  took  the  cannon.  For 
the  particulars  I  refer  you  to  Lord  Cathcart's  report 
to  me,  to  whose  able  conduct,  and  to  the  steadiness 
and  gallantry  of  the  troops,  so  conspicuous  on  this 
occasion,  we  are  much  indebted."  As  our  readers 
will  undoubtedly  think  that  his  lordship's  own  mo- 
dest account  of  this  action  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
here,  we  shall  therefore  insert  it : 

"  Sir, 

"  On  receiving  your  coTjimands  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  by 
■whom  the  j)ickels  towards  Gehlermalsen  were  driven  in,  and  to 
replace  a  post  opposite  to  that  place,  I  took  a  detachment  of  thirty 
hulans,  with  the  light  companies;  and  advanced  towards  the  dyke. 
The  hulans  charged  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
them  to  Buremalsen,  where  they  killed  some  men,  &c. 

*'  Finding  the  enemy  at  that  time  near  me  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  eight  hundred  men,  with  some  hussars,  and  one  piece 
of  canuon,  I  determined  immediately  to  dislodge  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly brought  up  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-seventh  regi- 
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ment,  the  fourteenth,  and  two  field  pieces.  The  fourteenth  formed 
«n  the  ice  on  the  left  of  the  dyke,  and  the  twenty-seventh  across 
the  inclosures  on  the  right,  supported  by  the  jacket,  &c. 

"  The  troops  marched  in  this  order  us  expeditiously  as  possible, 
driving  the  enemy  before  them.  By  the  time  they  arrived  at  Rurc- 
malscn  the  enemy  had  passed  the  rivcr^  and  were  attacked  at  El- 
tlermalsen,  whence  they  kept  an  incessant  fire  of  musquetry  and 
«;rnpe-shot. 

"  The  British  line  advanced  withcut  any  halt,  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  regiment  gradually  changing  its  direction  to  the  left,  as  It 
approached  the  mill,  at  once  charged  the  village  across  the  ice  be- 
yond the  burned  bridge,  and  seized  the  cannon,  while  the  four- 
teenth entered  it  on  the  right,  &-c.  &c." 

Brilliant  as  all  the  actions  proved  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  campaign  to  the  British,  yet  they  were 
not  of  any  advantage.  The  severity  of  the  weather, 
which  froze  np  the  most  rapid  rivers  in  Holland,  en- 
abled the  republicans  to  force  the  allies  to  quit  that 
country.  While  an  individual  of  that  army  remains, 
can  he  forget  the  inhospitality  and  cruelty  of  the 
Dutch,  whom  Britain  has  fostered  and  protected  with 
more  than  parental  care,  since  the  time  they  shook 
off  the  iron  yoke  of  Spanish  despotism,  and  contend- 
ed wiih  the  mad  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.?  Venerable 
shades  of  those  patriots  who  fell  in  the  glorious  cause 
of  emancipating  your  country,  behold  the  dastardly 
and  degenerate  inhabitants  of  your  once  virtuous  and 
happy  nation,  now  a  wretched  province  of  all-devour- 
ing France  ! 

With  the  British  cavalry  Lord  Cathcart  embarked 
for  England  in  1795,  to  enjoy  that  repose  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family  which  he  had  for  many  monihs  been 
a  stranger  to.    The  reception   he  met  with  from  his 
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Sovereign  was  highly  creditable  to  both ;  for  as  a  more 
substantial  mark  of  his  royal  approbation,  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  take  another  colonel  from  the 
•29th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  invest  him  with  the 
second  gold  stick  in  August  1797,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Amherst.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  less 
than  five  years,  were  the  two  first  regiments  in  the 
British  service  given  to  young  and  active  officers;  an 
Instance  of  that  laudable  discernment  which  has  been 
constantly  excmplihed  by  his  Majesty  in  military  af- 
fairs. The  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  conse- 
cjucnceofthe  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
and  LfOvd  Cathcart,  in  the  discipline,  dress,  and  inte- 
rior cKconomy  of  the  two  regiments  of  life-guards, 
justly  verifies  what  we  have  advanced,  and  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  their  exertions.  Instead  of  a 
heavy  lethargic  corps  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  su- 
.perannuated  oHicers,  we  now  possess  a  fine  body  of 
active  young  men  j  and  what  redounds  still  more  to 
the  credit  of  their  lordships,  they  are  so  disciplined  as 
to  serve  either  as  cavalry  or  infantry. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  former  war,  Lord 
Cathcart  was  on  the  London  stafFunder  Field-marshal 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  and  at 
the  last  promotion  of  general  officers,  in  October  1801, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Since 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities  he  has  reassumed 
his  former  slrU  ion,  and  in  that  capacity  has  lately  issued 
orders  for  the  fortification  of  the  capital.  Besides. his 
military  appointments,  his  lordship  is  one  of  the  six- 
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teen  representatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage  in  the  im- 
perial parliament,  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  vice-admiral  of  Scotland, 
and  lord-lieutenant  of  Clackmananshire  in  that  king- 
dom. 

In  1779  his  lordship  married  Miss  Elliot,  daughter 
4o  Andrew  Elliot,  Esq.  of  New  York,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, by  whom  he  has  several  children.  His  eldest 
son  is  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  the  second  son 
is  a  captain  in  the  second  regiment  of  life-guards. 
Lord  and  Lady  Cathcart  are  great  favourites  of  their 
Majesties  and  every  branch  of  the  royal  family.  They 
arc  constant  guests  at  all  the  parties  and  fetes  given 
by  her  Majesty;  and  his  lordship  is  a  frequent  at- 
tendant on  his  Majesty  in  his  excursions  on  horse- 
back. Her  ladyship  is  also  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  the  younger  princesses.  In  short,  no  noble  couple 
in  the  kingdom  enjoy  more  of  the  conntennnce  and 
regard  of  royalty  than  Lord  and  Lady  Cathcart,  and 
none  are  more  deserving  to  be  so  distinguished. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  Lord  Cathcart  has 
experienced  a  new  and  distinguished  mr.rk  of  royal 
favour,  by  his  appointment  to  the  important  and  lu- 
crative office  of  commander  in  chief  in  Ireland. 

LORD  FRANKFORT,  BARON  GALMOYE, 

OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND. 

LODGE  EVANS  MORRIS,  eldest  son  of  Red- 
mond  Morris,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  bro- 
ther to  tlic  first  Viscount  Mountmorris,  is  descended 

from 
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from  a  family  of  the  highest  reputation  in  hiS  native 
countr}',  as  his  progenitors  were  among  the  first  Eng- 
lish warriors  who  repaired  to  Ireland,  and  not  unfre- 
qiiently  entrusted  with  the  dcputyship  and  govern- 
inent  of  the  kingdom  in  early  periods.  He  himself 
was  bred  to  the  bar;  but  as  he  possessed  an  indepen- 
dent fortune,  he  never  practised  as  a  member  of  that 
profession. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  early  in  life  became 
united  to  Miss  Fade,  an  heiress  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments; no  issue  proceeded  from  this  marriage, 
and  he  has  ever  since  remained  a  widower. 

His  lordship,  v;hile  very  young,  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  was  a  strong  partizan  of 
the  Ponsonby  family,  and  a  violent  oppositionist  to 
the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend.  It  was  he 
who  moved  the  famous  address,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  disgrace  of  the  lord-lieutenant;  aixi  though 
not  successful  in  that  measure,  the  chief  governor 
found  himself  often  in  minorities  during  several  ses- 
sions of  parliament.  But  the  speaker  Ponsonby  hav- 
ing resigned  the  chair, Lord  Townshend  was  at  length 
enabled  thereby  to  effect  the  object  of  his  mission, 
namely,  to  break  the  aristocracy.  He  then  resigned 
the  government,  and  one  of  his  immediate  successors 
having,  without  reason  or  necessity,  loaded  the  coun- 
try with  jobbs  and  pensions,  from  that  aera  may  be 
dated  the  origin  of  seriously  contemplating  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  legislative  union,  which  many  other  and 
TTiore  cogent  reasons  afterwards  ripened  into  maturity. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  was  con- 
ducted 
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ducted  with  ability:  that  eccentric  nobleman  possess- 
ed wit  and  humour,  and  was  also  ihc  cause  of  much 
of  both  in  others;  a  succeedinp;  one,  which  hei;an 
with  concessions,  ended  in  profligacy  and  corruption. 
Irish  politics  from  this  period  arc  little  better  than 
a  history  of  rapine  and  profligate  patties.  The  house 
of  commons  became  inundated  by  wrangling  lawyers 
and  greedy  place-hunters;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  splendid  talents  were  not  wanting  in  a  Flood  and 
a  Grattan.  Great  uratters  were  indeed  achieved  by 
the  latter;  and  if  Ireland  could  have  been  preserved 
from  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  union,  it  would 
have  been  done  by  him;  but  the  very  benefits  he  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  turned  the  tide  in  favour 
of  that  measure.  The  country  was  not  fated  to  stand 
alone  with  such  a  parliiimentary  constitution  as  it 
possessed;  the  original  state  of  the  representation  was 
formed  against  reason,*  and  in  the  end  it  became  a 
sink  of  corruption. 


*  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  boroughs  constituted  what 
is  callidrW  horojiglis ;  that  is,  were  made  to  consist  of  a  sovereign 
or  portreeve,  and  twelve  burgesses,  and  thrown  under  the  protec- 
tion, and  into  the  possession  of  some  protest.'.nt  landlord.  Even 
that  was  not  found  to  be  a  suincient  engine  against  the  catholic  in- 
flucnce,  and  the  test-act  was  accordingly  intrcdi-.ced,  by  which 
no  freeholder  or  freeman  could  vote  for  a  member  of  parlii-.mcnt, 
without  taking  first  the  oath  of  allegiance,  then  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  lastly  the  oath  of  abjuration.  By  the  two  last  of  these 
the  whole  bOvly  of  Roman  catholic  freeholders  were  directly  dis- 
franchised, and  were  also  excluded  from  sitting  in  parhament,  as 
they  could  not  be  admitted  without  taking  the  oaths  in  question  : 
and  to  this  day  the  two  last  are  the  only  impediments  ly  the  Irish 
papists  sitting  in  the  house  ot  lords  ami  commons. 

Three 
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Three  religions  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
country,  nearly  balancing  each  other.  The  protestant 
was  the  most  powerful;  the  Roman  catholic  the  most 
numerous;  while  the  dissenters  were  in  possession  of 
the  staple  trade  of  the  country,  the  linen  manufac- 
ture. Every  thing  was  in  confusion,  and  the  lower 
classes  at  length  flew  into  open  rebellion,  flattered  by 
political  parties,  who  thought  they  should  have  been 
able  to  regulate  and  make  auxiliaries  of  them  for  po- 
litical purposes;  but,  alas!  this,  in  the  end,  proved 
impossible.  The  great  men,  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done,  but  unwilling  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge 
their  errors,  weakly  kept  aloof,  and  brought  on  them- 
selves the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  than  which  no- 
thing was  further  from  their  principles,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives  and  characters. 

The  measure  of  a  legislative  union  had  long  lurked 
in  the  minds  of  the  principal  ministers  of  England  ; 
the  secret  was  well  kept;  it  had  been  darkly  impart- 
ed, indeed,  to  one  or  two  lord-lieutenants,  but  the 
ability  of  the  Irish  administration  was  insufficient  for 
this  purpose;  and  it  required  such  a  minister  as  Mr, 
Pitt,  and  such  a  secretary  as  Lord  Castkrcagh,  to 
bear  up  the  measure  against  the  bold  energetic  elo- 
quence of  a  Grattan,  and  the  nervous  and  imposing 
statements  of  a  Foster,  who  in  his  own  theatre  left 
nothing  unattempted  or  untried;  and  he  brought  it 
fairly  to  this  issue,  if  it  should  ever  have  the  effect  of 
being  a  bad  measure,  that  Mr.  Gratran  and  he  will 
have  the  eternal  merit  of  their  opposition  to  it;  and  if 
it  should  turn  out  a  blessing  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  and 

Lord 
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Lord  Castlercagh  will  have  effected  the  greatest  be- 
nefit that  was  ever  conferred  by  ministers  on  any  em- 
pire. 

In  the  politics  of  the  dfly  Lord  Frankfort  always 
took  a  zealous  pnrt.  He  knew  the  honsc  of  commons, 
by  which  is  meant  the  uUhnate  division  of  numbers^ 
better  th^m  any  other  man,  and  was  therefore  always 
considered  as  a  high  acquisition.  On  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  regency,  he  as  well  as  his  party  were  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  heir-apparent.  But  it  would 
be  absurd  to  flatter  that  majority  with  the  idea  thal^ 
they  acted  perfectly  correct;  for  by  the  constitution 
of  Ireland  the  Irish  nation  is  bound  to  follow  the  de- 
cision of  England,  both  in  respect  to  the  descent  of 
the  crown,  and  all  the  appointments  consequent 
thereon. 

But  although  that  matter  was  neither  thoroughly 
understood  at  that  time,  nor  properly  urged  in  the 
debates  that  took  place*,  it  proved  on  the  question  of 
union  a  strong  reason  for  the  adoption  of  that  mea- 
sure. The  fortunate  recovery  of  the  King,  however, 
rendered  the  mistakes  of  the  Irish  parhament  unavail- 
ing, although  it  impressed  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  this  serious  truth,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Irish  nation  were  attached  to  him  and  his  illus* 
trious  house  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  and  affection. 
Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  was 
something  unfortunate  in  this  question  coming  on  in 
the  manner  it  did  ;  for  it  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  lord-lieutenant,  who  was  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, had  either  prorogued  the  parliament,  or,  what 

was 
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was  still  better,  bad  procured  an  adjournment  of  the 
house  of  commons  for  a  fortnight.  The  King's  re- 
coyery  would  have  thus  prevented  the  discussion  that 
ensued ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  it  fell  heavy  on 
its  partizans,  for  besides  the  dismission  of  the  Pon- 
sonbys  from  all  their  employments.  Lord  Frankfort, 
then  Mr.  Lodge  Evans  Morris,  was  removed  from  the 
trcasurership  of  the  post-office,  and  clerkship  of  the 
permit,  a  most  beneficial  and  lucrative  sinecure  ofHce. 

After  this  period  his  attendance  in  the  house  of 
commons  was  not  so  regular  as  formerly,  and  he  him- 
self was  not  so  violent  a  partizan  as  before.  At  length, 
on  the  appointment  of  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  to  the  go- 
vernment, he  was  nominated  second  secretary  in  the 
civil  department,  an  office  of  the  highest  trust  and 
confidence,  endeared  still  more  by  a  connexion  with 
the  tw©  best  and  most  amiable  men  in  the  empire,  the 
lord-lieutcnant  and  his  principal  secretary,  Lord  Mil- 
ton, now  Earl  of  Dorchester. 

There  was  a  kind  of  fatality  attending  this  admini- 
stration, for  neither  the  views  of  ministers,  nor  the 
objects  of  the  lord-lieutenant  were  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  each  other.  It  ought  not  to  be  omilted, 
however,  that  it  is  unusual  to  appoint  any  subordinate 
branch  of  administration  with  full  powers,  and  that  it 
has  been  always  understood  that  they  are  controulable 
not  only  on  cverv  measure,  but  in  the  midst  of  any 
proceeding.  This,  however,  appeared  too  much  for 
the  virtuous  and  dignified  mind  of  the  then  viceroy, 
as  he  had  been  early  committed  to  a  measure  in  favour 
#f  the  catholics;  no  middle  course  could  be  steered 

upon 
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upon  this  occasion,  and  the  best  man  who  ever  govern- 
ed that  or  any  country  resigned  in  disgust,  after  a 
session  of  four  months;  during  which  time  he  pro- 
cured a  vote  of  supply  without  a  debate,  upon  mere 
confidence  of  the  man,  greater  than  ever  was  obtain- 
ed before  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Morris  on  this  resigned  the  secretaryship,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  session  of  parliament  gave  up  his 
seat,  intending  never  to  resume  it;  however,  after  no 
great  length  of  time,  he  was  encouraged  to  enter 
again  into  a  political  life,  freed  from  all  party  con- 
nexion whatever:  he  was  then  introduced  to  the  board 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council,  and 
was  appointed,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Camden,  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  through 
the  recommendation  of  his  constant  political  friend 
Lord  Pelham,  to  whom  he  had  been  early  in  life  in- 
troduced by  his  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
from  whom  he  never  had  been  separated  during  thirty 
years  of  political  struggle.  Thus  embarked  on  the 
side  of  government,  he  was  zealous  in  the  question 
of  union,  and  being  fortified  by  the  joint  opinion  of 
those  who  promoted  the  measure,  and  by  principle  in 
the  cause,  upon  that  taking  effect  he  became  a  peer 
(an  engagement  made  to  him  so  long  back  as  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Duke  of  Rutland).  The  title  of 
Frankfort  was  derived  from  a  denomination  of  lands 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny;  but  that  he  applied  for 
was  Chepstow,  whence  his  great  ancestor  Henry  of 
Mountmorris  had  come  to  Ireland  originally  ;  but 
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this  title  being  in  the  Beaufort  family,  was  decl'ineci 
to  be  granted. 

.  Exclu-sive  of  a  man's  political  life,  it  is  fair  to  re- 
view him  in  civil  society.  Lord  PVankfort  is  a  trustee 
of  the  linen- manufacture,  and  has  always  been  a  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  every  useful  and  beneficial  scheme 
for  the  advantage  and  honour  of  his  country.  Ho 
was  also  a  trustee  for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
Q,f:  motley  for  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, an  institution  which  owes  much  to  the  attention 
of  his  father  and  himself,  and  which  is  now  become  a 
national  object  of  immense  importance,being  liberally 
supported  by  parliaujent,  upon  a  scale  of  the  greatest 
magnitude* 

The  farming  societies  of  Ireland  arc  objects  of  his 
peculiar  attention,  and  he  has  ever  been  indefati- 
gable in  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  of  his  native  country,  labours  useful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  more  particularly  because  they 
are  looked  upon  by  many  wiih  a  fastidious  eye  ;  by 
some  as  unworthy  their  notice  ,  by  others  as  a  source 
of  private  interest;  but  by  none  with  a  more  sincere 
^nd  constant  zeal  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  than 
Lord  Frankfort. 

oAs  a  lover  aqd  promoter  pf  all  the  pleasures  of  so- 
cial fife,  his  lordship  ^tandy  unrivalled;  public  amuse- 
ments and  gallantry,  as  connected  with  a  high  sense 
pf  honourj  have  alvvavs  been  leading  features  in  his 
el)ivactei-,  which  has  never  been  once  impeached. 

•,;;'^  new  musical  ciub,  called  the  "  Irish  Jiarmo.nio 

"  Society," 
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Society,"  has  been  lately  instituted,  of  which  Lord 
Frarikfort  was  the  patron,  :\:u[  is  ndw  president ; 
if  itJ>  success  can  be  judged  of  fronh  the  sp&ri'.ncri 
exhibited  lately  at  th'j  Rotundfi,  it  bids  fair  to  bb 
productive  of  the  highest  applause  to  a  nation,  which 
may  be  considered  as  attuned  to  musical  perform- 
ances. Mis  lordship  is  full  six  feet  high;  he  possesses 
a  manly  form,  with  a  fine  open  countenance,  and  fea- 
tures that  denote  abundance  of  good  humour. 
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AMONG  the  many  efficient  measures  to  augment 
the  military  force  o'f  the  British  empire  during  the 
late  war,  none  was  more  useful  than  the  establishment 
of  the  fenciblc  regiments,  whose  important  services 
deserve  the  highest  praise.  The  officers,  as  well  as 
men,  instigated  by  loyalty  to  their  king  and  nation, 
stept  forward  in  the. hour  of  necessity,  an4  made  a 
tender  of  their  assistance:  foregoing  the  comforts  of 
private  life  at  home,  they  embarked  for  othef  coun- 
tries, subjecting  themselves  to  military  law,  and  all 
the  calatnitics  attejidant  on  war. 

On  every  occasion,  when  employed  in  actual  ser- 
vice, the  fenciblcs  exhibited  the  discipline  and  bravery 
of  veterans,  with  the  characteristic  humanity  of  Bri- 
tons. By  their  exertions  in  Ireland,  his  Majesty's 
ciown  and  dignity  were  supported,  our  glorious  con- 
stitution preserved,  and  a  dangerous  insurrection 
crushed.  The  present  ministershaveon  many  occasions 
paid  them  the  higlicst  compliments,  particularly  Mr, 
K  k  2  Addington 
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Addington  In  the  last  session  of  the  iate  parliament, 
who  said  that  "  they  had  an  imperious  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  imperial  parliament  for  their 
meritorious  services  ;"  and  the  secretary  at  war,  on 
presenting  the  bill  for  the  army  of  reserve,  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  present  year  (IS03,)  observed, 
*'that  their  services  were  of  so  gallant  and  important 
a  nature,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  highest  notice." 
The  celebrity  they  obtained  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  appointment  of  old  and  good  officers 
to  the  command  of  them  ;  among  that  number  was 
the  subject  of  the  following  pages,  whose  services 
during  a  period  of  forty  years,  merit  a  place  in  a 
work  dedicated  to  the  encouragement  of  talents  and 
virtue. 

Major-general  James  Edward  Urquhart  is  a  native 
of  Scotland,  of  tl»a  ancient  family  of  that  name.  He 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  as  an  ensign  in  the  fourteenth  regiment 
of  foot,  in  April  1/63  ;  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  same  during  the  following  year,  and  in  December 
1772,  got  the  rank  of  captain,  at  which  time  he  was 
actively  employed  on  the  expedition  against  the  Ca- 
ribbs  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

During  the  course  of  that  disagreeable  war,  he 
behaved  with  great  prudence  and  discretion,  and  well 
merited  the  commendations  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  present  General  William  Dairy mple,  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  American  contest. 
Captain  Ur«-]uhart  served  with  his  regiment  in  Boston, 

and 
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and  was  appointed  in  1775  to  the  very  important  and 
arduous  office  of  town-major,  which  he  executed  with 
great  crcdil  to  himself, until  the  place  was  evacuated  in 
March  1776  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  that  he  was 
present  at  the  bloody  action  of  Bunker's-Hili,  in  June 
1775. 

In  1777,  the  fourteenth  regiment  having  suffered 
greatly,  returned  to  England,  and  as  soon  as  recruitcfl, 
served  on  board  the  grand  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe. 
At  the  memorable  relief  of  Gibraltar,  in  April  17SI, 
Captain  tJrquhart  was  on  board  the  Duke  of  ninety- 
eight  guns,  Captain  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  afterwards 
an  admiral  ;  with  that  excellent  officer  he  remained 
during  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  and  lived  ever 
after  in  habits  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  him. 

In  May  I781}li<^'^t  length  obtained  the  majority 
of  the  regiment,  and  went  out  with  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year^  at  which  time  he  had  the  com- 
mand, as  a  reinforcement  to  the  troops  in  Jamaica. 
General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  whose  honourable 
services  and  superior  talents  will  be  always  remem- 
bered by  the  British  army,  was  at  that  period  gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief.  He  not  only  took 
great  notice  of  Major  Urquhart,  but  nominated  him 
commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Port  Royal,  and  cap- 
tain of  Fort  Charles.  At  the  peace  in  1783,  both 
these  appointments  were  struck  off,  and  two  years 
after  this,  the  major  returned  to  England  on  his  private 
affairs,  soon  after  which,  he  went  on  the  half- pay  list : 
K  k  3  notwith- 
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notwithstanding  this,  in   179O,  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1793, 
jLieutenant-Colonel  Urquhart  made  an  offer  of  a  regi- 
rnent,  but  as  a  number  of  senior  officers  had  made 
similar  proposals,  his  proposition  was  not  accepted  j 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  be  was 
offered  a  letter  of  service  to  raise  a  body  of  fencibles, 
which  he  accepted  of,  and  called  it  the  Loyal  Essex. 
It  was  dated  the  25th  of  October,  I'JQ'i,  and  took 
rank  of  all  the  Engljsh  and  Scotch  fencibles  of  the 
same  date,  near  thirty  in  number. 

With  this  corps  he  repaired  to  Ireland,  in  Moy 
J 795,  where  by  its  good  conduct,  strict  discipline, 
and  great  gallantry  on  every  occasion,  it  contributed 
in  the  most  essential  manner  to  crush  rebellion  and 
counteract  the  machinations  of  the  united  Irishmen, 
daring  the  space  of  near  four  years,  that  he  command- 
ed in  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Donegal. 

During  the  summer  of  1705,  the  regiment  was  en- 
camped at  Laughlinstown  near  Dublin,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  in  the  barracks  of  that  city,  where  Colo- 
nel Urquhart  was  second  in  command  of  the  garrison. 
On  the  21st  of  August  this  year,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  by  brevet. 

From  Dublin,  the  regiment  went  to  Enniskillcn, 
during  the  spring  of  1796.  Owing  to  his  spirited 
exertions  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  a  very  critical 
period,  in  the  winter  of  1797-8,  he  was  seized  with 
a  severe  illness,  which  ended  in  a  mortifiGation  of  his 
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left  foot,  and  was  near  proving  fatal.  During  the 
whole  of  this  indisposition,  he  exhibited  a  degree  of 
patience  and  fortitude  which  sc!doih  fall  t(;  the  lot 
of  man.  While  in  this  state,  he  was  proirioted  to 
the  rank  of  major-gen-er.il,  on  the  18th  of  January 
IJijS. 

When  the  French  lancicd  in  August  that  year  at 
Virtala,  under  General  Humbert,  although  still  in  a 
convalescent  state.  General  Urquhart  voluntarily  re- 
mained, without  receiving  any  emolument  whatso-* 
ever,  in  the  command  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  un- 
til their  surrender.  The  garrison  of  Ballyshannon, 
an  important  pass,  and,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  was  at  this  period  entrusted  to  the  cxire 
of  a  small  detachment  of  the  Loyal  Essex,  and  sonic 
yeomanry ;  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  oppose  the  French  and  rebels,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Mayo.  So  much  was  General  Urquhart  esteem- 
ed, that  the  catholic  and  protcstant  inhabitants,  to  the 
amount  of  near  one  thousand  men,  waited  on  hini 
and  offered  to  act  in  any  manner  he  might  think 
proper  against  the  common  enemy.  No  instance  of  a 
proposition  to  this  extent,  was  made  in  any  other  part  = 
of  the  kingdom,  and  so  tavourably  was  it  received, 
that  on  submitting  their  address  to  government,  arms 
were  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  general,  far  the 
purpose  of  arming  such  zealous  loyalists. 

The  peace  of  the  sister  kingdom   being  now  in  a 

great  measure  restored,  during  the  latter  end  oi  S' p- 

tember,  he  left  the  regiment  and  returned  to  England, 

for  being  a  general  officer,  and  not  employed  on  the 
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staff,  he  could  not  serve  under  a  junior,  which  would 
have  been  the  case,  had  he  remained.  After  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  the  Loyal  Essex,  in  common  with 
all  the  fencibles,  was  ordered  to  England,  and  on  land- 
ing at  Bristol,  in  July  J  802,  this  battalion  was  dis- 
banded. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  the  general 
again  presented  his  sword,  and  proposed,  if  necessary, 
to  raise  a  regiment,  but  as  it  was  not  then  determined 
to  issue  letters  of  service  for  regular  corps,  it  has  not 
been  accepted  of. 

General  Urquhart  has  been  twice  married ;  his 
first  wife  was  daughter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Thicker, 
his  Majesty's  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay ;  by  whom  he 
had  one  son.  In  1787  he  was  divorced  from  his 
lady,  since  which  he  became  united  to  Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter  of  Samuel  Cockerel  I,  Esq.  of  Har- 
wich in  Essex. 

As  a  military  man.  General  Urquhart  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  officer,  well  ac- 
quainted with  discipline,  the  customs,  and  the  interior 
CEConomy  of  the  army,  of  which  his  late  regiment  ex- 
hibited the  most  convincing  proofs.  His  private 
character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words;  he 
is  charitable  without  ostentation,  generous  without 
profuseness,  liberal  in  his  ideas,  steadfast  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  rigidly  a  man  of  his  word. 
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THE  office  of  the  biographer  must  be  allowed  to 
be  often  peculiarly  difHcult,  and  not  unfrequcntly  ac- 
companied with  the  niost  unpleasant  sensations.  He 
is  obliged  to  yield,  in  some  measure,  to  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  day,  to  deal  out  censure  with  a  spar- 
ing hand,  and  to  treat  even  vice  itself  with  a  certain 
degree  of  delicacy.  But  the  task  is  pleasant,  when 
subjects  such  as  the  present  engage  his  attention ;  and 
the  profession  of  arms  is  accompanied  and  illustrated 
by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  family  of  Rennel  is  of  French  extraction,  and,  ^y 
though  suffering  like  others  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  was  of  high  repute  in  the  earlier  part  of  our 
annals.  The  name  is  mentioned  in  ancient  records 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  Norman  knights  who  ac- 
companied William  the  Conqueror;  and  although  we 
will  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir  is  descended  from  this  stock,  it  is  certain 
that  our  heralds  are  accustomed  to  assume  the  pedi- 
grees of  our  nobility  from  documents  not  more  au- 
thentic. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
family  enumerates  this  Norman  knight  as  one  of  its  v_.^ 
members. 

The  father  of  the  major  was  settled  at  Chudlcigh, 
in  Devonshire,  and  possessed  a  property  sufficient  for 
the  enjoyments  of  private  life,  if  not  equal  to  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  metropolis.  This  gentleman  was  of  a  cha- 
racter which  by  the  inhabitant  of  a  city  will  be  thought 

singular. 
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jiingular,  although  of  frequent  Ovccurrence  elsewhere. 
Possessed  of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind,  and  having 
the  usual  leisure  attached  to  independent  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  solitude  of  a  country  life, 
he  contracted  a  passion  for  reading;  but  his  education 
being  merely  that  of  an  English  provincial  school,  he 
studied  with  more  avidity  than  discrimination.  He 
had  thus  collected  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter,  of 
Gentleman's  Magazines  and  old  divinity,  of  voyages 
and  church  history,  of  translations  of  classic  authors, 
periodical  papers,  and  political  pamphlets  of  the  last 
century.  We  mention  this,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  biography  that  the  character  of  the  son 
is  not  without  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  father, 
and  doubtless  received  its  peculiar  bias  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Major  Rcnnel  was  born  in  the  year  17'12,  at  Chud- 
]eigh,  the  place  of  his  f  ither's  residence.  He  received 
no  other  education  than  that  of  a  free  grammar  school, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  paternal  mansion,  and 
unfortunately  did  not  remain  long  enough  there  to 
derive  all  the  advantage  it  might  have  conferred.  It 
can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented  that  the  studies  of 
this  gentleman  were  so  circumscribed  :  having  built 
so  much  upon  such  a  narrow  basis,  what  might  not 
have  been  expected  from  his  talents  had  they  been 
cultivated  in  early  life  at  Westminster  or  Eton,  and 
then  reinovcd  to  the  genial  soils  of  Oxiord  or  Cam- 
bridge ? 

The  circumstances  of  the  father  rendering  the  son's 
speedy  settlement  in  life  neccssaryj  at  the  age  of  fif-  ,^, 
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tpcn  he  entered  the  naval  service.  He  is  said  to  have 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Pondi- 
chcrrv,  and  to  have  afforded  npon  this  occasion  the 
first  symptom  of  his  pcculinr  bent  of  mind.  Some 
gloopsofwar  belonging  to  the  enemy  having  moored 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns,  in  shallow  water,  Mr. 
Kennel  requested  of  the  captain  of  his  ship  the  use  of 
a  boat,  which,  as  the  night  was  far  advanced,  was  at 
iust  refused;  but  the  young  midshipman  repeating 
his  importunity,  and  being  a  general  favourite,  the 
commander  at  length  consented.  Mr.  Rennel  ac- 
cordingly departed,  no  one  knew  whither,  and  accom- 
panied, according  to  his  desire,  by  only  a  single  sailor. 
After  some  interval  he  returned,  and  eagerly  inform- 
ed the  captain  that  having  observed  that  the  tide  was 
unusually  high,  bethought  that  there  might  be  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  reach  the  sloops  of  the  enemy; 
and  that  he  had  borrowed  the  boat  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, which  had  tully  answered  his  conjecture. 
Having  implored  his  superior  officer  to  lose  no  time 
in  availing  himself  of  this  discovery,  the  former  com- 
plied, and  the  attempt  was  crowned  with  ihe  most 
complete  success. 

In  the  year  J7(36  Mr.  Rennel,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  possessed  considerable  interest  in  the 
India-house,  quitted  the  navy  and  entered  into  the 
army.  He  was  iaimediatcly  sent  upon  active  service 
to  India,  and  in  his  capacity  of  ofiicer  of  engineers 
distinguished  himself  greatly.  He  was  accordingly 
countenanced   by'  the    jrovernmcnt,  and  almost  in- 

stantly. 
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slantly,  at  least  long  before  the  natural  course  of  mi- 
litary pron^otion,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  appeared  before  the 
public  as  an  author,  and  one  of  the  first  geogra- 
phers of  the  day,  in  his  '•  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Cur- 
rent of  Cape  Lagullas."  We  have  not  seen  this 
work,  which  being  only  of  local  utilily,  and  conse- 
quently local  interest,  has,  we  believe,  not  been  pub- 
lished in,  England  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  no  less  accu- 
rate and  ingenious  thrui  every  thing  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  govcrnmcitt  of  India  becoming  daily  more 
sensible  of  his  worth,  and  more  acquainted  with  his 
peculiar  talent,  appointed  him  to  an  office  for  which 
he  was  singularly  adapted,  that  of  surveyor-general 
of  Bengal;  an  ofnce  the  emoluments  of  which  were 
adequate  to  the  labour  and  skill  required  in  the  dis- 
charfTC  of  its  functions. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  published  his  ^'  Bengal 
Atlas."  The  learned  had  scarcely  time  to  estimate 
the  value  of  that  accurate  and  elaborate  work,  before 
it  was  followed  by  "  An  Account  of  the  Ganges  and 
Burrampootcr  Rivers."  This  account  is  given  at 
length  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to  which 
Vv'c  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers,  as  a  minute 
enumeration  of  it  does  not  suit  the  nature  of  general 
biography.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  added  much,  in 
the  csiccm  of  all  learned  men,  to  the  reputation  of  its 
author. 

,     Our  indefatigable  countryman  now  rested  a  while 
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from  his  liiboiiiSjbeingengiigcd  in  a  moreplcasingtasic, 
that  of  consulting  his  domestic  happiness.  His  choice 
fixed  upon  Miss  Thackeray,  one  of  the  (hiughtersof  ^ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray,  many  years  head  master  of 
Harrow  school.  The  major  was  as  successl'id  in  this 
as  in  his  other  pursuits,  and  after  a  proper  interval 
received  the  hand  of  the  lady.  Shortly  after  this 
union,  which  took  place  in  India,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  received  by  the  learned  of  this  country 
with  that  distinction  which  he  had  so  justly  merited. 
His  acquaintance  was  courted  by  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day,  and  he  was  elected,  with  an  unani- 
mity and  ardour  like  that  of  acclamation,  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

A  work  which  he  published  immediately  upon  his 
return,  entitled  *'  A  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan," 
introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  at  that  time  liishop  of  St.  David's,  and 
also  to  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster.  From  that 
period  to  the  present  this  friendship  has  continued, 
and  each  has  occasionally  assisted  the  other  in  his 
literary  labours. 

Major  Rennel  was  likev»ise  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  and  aided  him,  with  all 
his  characteristic  ardour,  in  his  oriental  collections. 
Many  of  the  best  articles  in  tlie  Asiatic  Researches 
and  Registers  are  from  the  pen  of  the  major,  though 
for  some  cause,  which  wc  ca-smot  pretend  to  con- 
jecture, they  are  not  all  subscribed  '.vith  his  signature. 
The  following  short  passage  in  one  of  these  must  give 
almost  general  pleasure,  and  raise  the  character  of  the 
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subject  of  this  memoir  in  the  opinion  of  the  pioa^,  nd 
less  than  of  the  truly  learned  :  "  With  regard  to  the 
conformity  between  some  of  the  Christian  and  Indian 
doctrines,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  assert  that  all  exa- 
mination into  Indian  history  and  antiquities  7?ws^ 
strongly  confirms  the  mosaic  and  scriptural  accounts.' 

The  major  continues  to  proceed  in  his  literary  and 
geographical  pursuits,  and  almost  annually  presents 
the  public  with  some  fruit  of  his  industry  and  study. 
It  is  said  that  he  received  an  invitation  during  the  late 
short  interval  of  peace  from  the  national  Institute  of 
France  to  become  one  of  its  members,  but  which  ho- 
nour he  was  induced  by  his  political  principles  to 
decline. 

In  the  year  I7g8  he  assisted  Mr.  Park  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  African  Travels,  and  added  a  most 
accurate  and  able  map,  illustrative  of  the  route  of 
that  incomparable  traveller.  In  this  work  he  has  ad- 
mirably ascertained  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  Sene- 
gal rivers,  and  the  map  which  accompanies  it  has  been 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  niost  accurate  and 
most  ingenious  of  his  many  geographical  produc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Park  has  determined,  from  ocular  observation, 
the  long  disputed  question  of  the  course  of  the  Niger, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  two  tliousand  years, 
has  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that  this 
river  flows  from  west  to  east  across  the  immense  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  Major  Rennel  in  his  map  follows 
the  route  of  Mr.  Park,  through  each  day's  journey, 
compares  the  observations  of  that   gentleman  with 
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those  of  other  travellers  and  p;coa'raphcrs,  and  points 
out  what  has  been  done,  and  remains  to  be  done,  with 
the  most  elaborate  accuracy. 

In  this  work  the  niiijor  also  examines  a  question  of 
equal  difficulty  and  interest,  what  becomes  of  the 
vast  body  of  water  of  the  Niger  after  the  termination 
of  its  course  ?  It  had  been  hitherto  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  Nile;  but  he  proves  this  opinion  to  be  fal-e, 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  level  of  the  Niger  beinic 
upwards  often  feet  below  that  of  the  Nile.  Having 
thus  answered  this  supposition,  he  proceeds,  assisted 
by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Park,  to  prove  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  Niger  to  the  broad  lake  of  Wangara, 
*'  where  (says'he)  I  have  no  hesitation  to  assert  that, 
from  its  being  spread  out  to  SO  great  an  extent  of  sur- 
face, it  loses  itself  by  gradual  evaporation." 

The  major  here  likewise  corrects  an  error  with  re- 
gard to  Africa,  into  which  even  D'Anville,  the  most 
accurate  of  geographers,  had  fallen;  for  he  shews  the 
coast  of  Guinea  has  many  degrees  more  of  extent  from 
east  to  west  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  In 
tine,  his  share  in  this  work,  and  in  that  of  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  African  Association,"  though  of  but 
a  few  sheets  in  extent,  is,  in  the  words  of  his  most 
learned  friend  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  "  no  less 
admirable  for  its  elaborate  accuracy  than  for  its  cha- 
racteristic clearness." 

Bat  the  great  work  which  proclaims  Major  Ren- 
nel.  the  first  geographer  in  Europe,  is  his  "  Geo- 
graphical System  of  Herodotus  ;"  a  production  the 
learning  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  utility. 
•-'  ■...■j..)'..  Thouiih 
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Though  the  merit  of  Herodotus,  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  ancient  of  the  classic  historians,  has  been 
confirmed,  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  detraction, 
by  the  concurring  judgment  of  successive  ages,  he 
has  still  not  wholly  escaped  the  malignity  of  criticism ; 
but  has  been  accused,  in  common  with  others  of  equal 
reputation,  of  credulity  and  extravagant  exaggeration, 
of  knowing  only  the  generality  of  his  subject,  and 
supplying  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  particulars  by 
invention  and  conjecture.  Stephens  was  the  first 
who  undertook  his  defence  against  these  imputations; 
but  Stephens  was  a  better  commentator  than  either 
an  historian  or  geographer.  He  accordingly  pro- 
duced such  a  work  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
him  ;  a  work  inaccurate  in  its  geography,  and  with 
regard  to  the  historical  part,  rendering  "  confusion 
worse  confounded.'*  It  remained  for  Major  Rennel 
to  come  forward  and  vindicate  his  favourite  author. 

This  he  has  fully  and  ably  effected,  with  an  inge- 
nuity peculiar  to  himself;  with  learning  equalled 
by  industry,  he  has  proved  Herodotus  to  be  not  only 
generally,  but  even  in  his  minutest  detail  strictly  ac- 
curate, and  that  he  has  merely  been  thought  erro- 
rcous  because  ill  understood.  Every  succeeding  dis- 
covery is  proved  by  Major  Rennel,  to  confirm  the 
ability  and  veracity  of  this  ancient  historian.  He 
forcibly  observes,  that  the  imputations  against  him, 
upon  the  score  of  veracity,  arise  rather  from  the  ne- 
gligence of  his  readers  than  from  the  error  of  the  his- 
torian. "  Herodotus  (says  he)  somjctimes  speaks  of 
what  he  actually  describes  himself  to  have  seen,  and 

sometimes 
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sometimes  relates  what  he  professes  only  to  have 
heard.  He  does  not  undertake  geometrieally  to  de- 
fine actual  distances  and  dimensions;  but  his  account 
of  relative  positions  is  important,  and  generally  true. 
His  errors  have  been  copied  by  every  succeeding  geo- 
grapher down  to  Piiny." 

This  work  is  distinguished  by  the  two  great  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  author,  that  of  elaborate  accu- 
racy, and  a  most  incomparable  perspicuity,  both  in 
respect  to  explanation  and  discussion.  The  general 
style  of  language  and  argument  is  wholly  colloquial, 
and  he  appears  less  in  the  character  of  a  writer,  than 
that  of  a  well-informed  mind  disburdening  itself  in 
conversation.  His  enquiry  into  the  circus  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Babylon  displays  his  talent  of  investiga- 
tion: on  this  occasion  he  corrects  an  error  even  of  the 
learned,  who  have  assigned  to  the  space  inclosed 
within  the  walls  w'hat  he  ably  proves  an  impossible 
extent.  With  equal  learnings  and  equal  accuracy, 
he  has  fixed  the  positions  of  most  of  the  people  men- 
tioVied  by  the  profane  historian. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  work  the  major  endea- 
vours to  illustrate  and  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the 
most  ancient  voyage  in  the  world,  that  ofHanno. 
In  the  modern  island  of  Arquin  he  recognizes  the 
antient  Cerne;  and  Mount  Sarges,  he  says,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Hanno,  under 
the  name  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.  Il  is  impossible 
in  a  general  biography  to  examine  this  learned  work 
vith  critical  detail ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has 
well  accomplished  it«  purpose,  that  of  confirming  and 
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illustrating  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  and  eluci- 
dating, amidst  the  corruptions  of  so  many  centuries, 
antient  names  and  positions.  In  its  research  it  is,  as 
We  have  above  said,  elaborate;  in  assertion,  modest; 
in  conjecture,  unusually  ingenious  ;  and  in  language 
and  style  of  argument,  colloquial  almost  to  careless- 
ness. 

Such  is  this  great  work,  vs^hich  has  received  the 
just  tribute  of  general  applause,  and  has  added  to  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  no  less  in  his  own  than  in 
foreign  countries.  If  any  thing  can  add  to  our  ad- 
miration, it  is  the  circumstance  that  Major  Rennel, 
however  learned  in  geography  and  ancient  usages,  is 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Herodotus,  and 
according  to  his  own  confession,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  availing  himself  of  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Beloe.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  vigour  of  mind, 
which  perseveres  through  every  obstacle  to  the  linal 
attainment  of  its  end. 

During  the  intervals  occasionally  afforded  by  this 
great  work.  Major  Rennel  found  leisure  to  assist  his 
friend,  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  cele- 
brated and  elaborate  production,  "  The  Voyage  of 
Nearchus."  Greater  powers  never  united  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  same  end  than  in  this  learned 
work;  part  of  it  being  written  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  the  remainder  the  joint  production  of  the 
profound  learning  of  Dr.  Vincent  and  the  genius  of 
Major  Rennel,  It  can  never  be  enough  lamented 
that  this  coalition  of  the  industry  and  talents  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  modern  times,  has  not 

been 
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been  received  by  the  public  with  that  ardour  of  en- 
couraoement  which  it  so  well  merits,  and  which  Is 
necessary  to  animate  others  to  similar  efforts.  And 
it  must  be  added,  that  this  reproach  peculiarly  belongs 
to  our  own  country,  every  kingdom  and  public  aca- 
demy in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  hav- 
ing been  liberal  in  their  tribute  of  honours  to  the 
illustrators  of  the  navigation  of  Ncarchus. 

It  may  not  be  needless  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
this  work  is  founded  upon  the  journal  of  Nearchus 
hinivself  as  preserved,  at  least  in  its  greater  part,  by 
Arrian.  The  object  of  the  learned  authors  is  to  il- 
lustrate that  monument  of  antient  navigation.  This 
voyage  was  made  in  the  year  before  Christ  326,  com- 
mencing from  Nicca,  and,  in  an  explanatory  memoir 
of  the  major,  is  said  to  consist  of  three  parts  :  from 
Nicea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus;  froni  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Jask,  upon  the  maritime  con- 
fines of  Persia;  and  the  passage  up  the  Persian  Gulph. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  commentary  upon  a  voyage  of 
this  extent  must  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  an- 
tient geography.  The  learned  illustrators  have  well 
discharged  their  task.  From  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indus  to  the  western  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  every 
thing  is  elucidated  with  equal  industry  and  succtss. 
It  has  been  unjustly  objected  to  this  work,  that  the 
discussion  of  geographical  difficulties  was  better  suit- 
ed to  the  appendix  than  the  text,  and  that  it  at  pre- 
sent is  something  of  an  unconnected  mass,  where 
every  thing  is  indeed  at  the  same  time  valuable,  but 
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destitute  of  that  order  and  harmony  so  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  in  its  perusal. 

But  this  objection  can  only  arise  from  the  error  of 
confounding  books  of  science  with  those  of  more  ge- 
neral literature  :  the  first  are  addressed  to  the  reason, 
the  latter  to  our  curiosity.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to 
object  to  Euclid,  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  him 
with  any  interest,  or  that  his  propositions  were  not 
subjects  of  general  curiosity.  Nearcbus,  as  a  book 
of  science,  will  long  maintain  its  place  in  the  libraries 
of  the  learned  ;  although  the  general  reader  who, 
considering  it  as  a  book  of  voyages,  should  take  it  up, 
after  Cook  and  Hawkesworth,  will  find  himself  dis- 
appointed, and  discover  that  he  has  met  with  a  work 
of  a  very  different  description. 

From  the  period  of  this  publication  to  the  present 
moment  Major  Rennel  has  taken  some  rest  from  his 
literary  labours.  In  this  interval,  however,  he  has 
not  been  wholly  idle,  the  natural  vigour  of  his  mind, 
and  the  daily  application  of  all  the  learned  academics 
in  Europe,  not  suffering  his  talents  to  rust  in  abso- 
lute inactivity.  Scarcely  has  a  work  of  any  reference 
to  geography  been  published  within  these  last  ten 
years  but  what  has  been  submitted  to  his  correction, 
and  none  have  been  returned  without  due  attention. 

The  detection  of  the  impudent  fraud  of  Bamber- 
ger's Travels  into  the  interior  of  Africa  was  made  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  major.  One  argument  which 
he  employed  upon  this  subject  is  so  strictly  charac- 
teristic of  his  geographical  readiness  and  ability,  that 
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we  here  quote  it :  "  Mr.  Danibergcr  arrives  at  Ka- 
Iioratho,  and  here  sees  a  canal  which  is  conducted 
from  the  river  Gambia.  Now  Kahoratho  happens  to 
be  in  longitude  42,  and  Gambia  is  in  longitude  '22  ; 
the  length  thciefore  of  this  eaniil  must  be  twenty  de- 
grees, or  one.  thousand  four  hundred  miles.  Well 
said,  honest  friend  !" 

The  major  is  now  rather  advanced  in  years,  but 
from  his  temperance  and  habit  of  exercise  still  enjoys 
his  health,  and  appears  to  suffer  little  from  age.  His 
conversation  is  full  of  vivacity  and  spirit,  and  he  ap- 
pears never  more  in  his  clement  than  in  his  moments 
of  social  intercourse.  He  supports  a  literary  corres- 
pondence with  the  learned  of  every  kingdom  in  Eu-  L./^' 
rope,  and  his  cabinet  contains  many  testimonies  of 
their  esteem  and  veneration. 

In  person  he  is  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  counte- 
nance no  less  expressive  of  dignity  and  sentiment 
than  of  general  benevolence.  His  reputation,  as  we 
have  above  said,  exposes  him  to  almost  daily  applica- 
tions from  the  authors  of  the  day;  and,  greatly  to  his 
credit,  he  has  seldom  rejected  such  requests.  His 
natural  frankness  is  corrected  by  his  habitual  polite- 
ness ;  and  though  he  never  descends  to  flatter  those 
vvho  submit  to  his  judgment,  he  softens  the  asperity 
of  censure  w'ith  singular  ariificc  :  "  My  dear  Sir,  (as 
he  sometimes  says')  yon  have  consulted  an  imperfect 
map ;  I  wish  to  heaven  there  was  a  public  licenser  of 
maps  and  charts.  You  have  been  deceived,  like  my- 
self, in  believing  no  one  would  undertake  a  task  of 
the  very  elements  of  which  he  was  ignorant;  yet  such 
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are  the  greater  part  of  map-makers."  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  truly  amiable  man  corrects  with- 
out offence,  and  amends  without  wounding  the  va- 
nity of  those  who  submit  themselves  to  his  judgment. 
We  have  only  to  wish  him  a  long  continuance  of  that 
health  and  happiness  which  he  so  well  merits^  and  at 
present  actually  enjoys. 

The  major  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  now  living. 
Here  follows  a  list  of  his  literary  productions: 

r.  A  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Current  of  Cape  LaguUas,  1778. 
i.  A  Bengal  Atlas,  1 78 1. 

3.  A  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  or  the  Mogul's  EmpirCj 
1782. 

4.  A  Map  of  Hindostan,  with  a  new  Memoir,  1788. 

5.  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  Africa,  with  an  adjoined  Map. 
1790. 

6.  On  the  Rate  of  Travelling,  as  performed  by  Camels,  and  its 
Application,  by  a  Scale,  to  the  Purposes  of  Geometry,  1791. 

7.  The  Marches  of  the  British  Armies  in  the  Peninsula  of  India 
during  the  Campaigns  of  1790  and  1791. 

8.  A  Second  and  Third  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  Africa, 
1798. 

g.  The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  explained^  1800.     • 

10.  A  Corrected  Sheet  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  of  the 
Mysore  Country,  and  the  Cessions  of  1  798,  1  799,  and  180-). 

11.  A  Fourth  Memoir  on  African  Geography,  and  a  Map  of 
Mr.  [Icrneman's  Travels,  for  the  African  Association. 

ft.    C^&u^^L,  ■    A     ./^^/.-y-y^.    T.H. 
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VICESIMUS  KNOX,  d.  d. 

THIS  learned  divine,  whose  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters  has  long  been    pre-eminent,  was  born  at 
Newington-green,    in    Middlesex,    about   the   year 
1/53.     His  father,  the  Rev.  Vicesimus  Knox,  LL.B. 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  a  mas- 
ter of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  was  a  respectable 
scholar,  a  truly  worthy  man,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
his  clerical   functions,  possessed   the  high  esteem  of 
several  large  congregations  in  London,  who  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  instruction.     Mr. 
Knox  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine.     His  only 
SOD,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  became  a  member  of 
the  college   in  which  his  father  had  preceded  him, 
where  he  pursued   his  studies  with   successful  dili- 
gence, and  in   due  time  was  elected  to  a  fellowship, 
lie  went  through  a  course  of  reading,  which   com- 
prehended all  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and 
imitated  the  style  of  each,  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
great  felicity.     His  early  compositions  in  Latin  were 
numerous,    and    much  admired  in  the  college  for 
wit,  humour,  taste,  and  purity  of  diction.     The  pre- 
sident of  St.  John's,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
Dr.  Dennis,  soon  discovered  in  Mr.  Knox  those  indi- 
cations of  superior  genius  which  were   hereafter  to 
shed  lustre  upon  his  college.     He  took  every  occa- 
sion  of  encouraging  him   in   his  studious  pursuits, 
and,  as  a  mark  of  honourable  distinction,  toe:ether 
with  the  other  heads  of  houses,  appointed   him   a 
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speaker,  with  Mr.  Bragge,  the  Eari  of  Dartmouth, 
Sir    George    Shuckburgh    Evelyn,    and    others,    at 
the   Encmiid,   when    Lord   North   first    presided    in 
person  as  chancellor  of  Oxford.     Upon  that  occasion 
it  will  be  recollected  by  many  that  Mr.  Knox   met 
with  great  applause,  as  well  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  delivered  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  as  from  the  merit 
oftheverses  themselves,  which  (contrary  towhatusually 
takes  place)  were  known  to  be  the  speaker's  compo- 
sition.    It  was  here  that  he  gave  an  early  specimen  of- 
those  talents  of  elocution,  that  have  gained  him  the  re- 
putation ofoneof  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  age,  and 
of  that  taste  which  has  placed  him  among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  heUes  Jettres  writers.     Before  he  left  the 
university,  and  previous  to  his  bachelor's  degree,  he 
composed  several  essays  as  college  exercises,  for  the 
sake  of  improvement ;  and  (as  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface)  when  they  accumulated  to  a  number  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  volume,  he  debated  a  moment  whe- 
ther he  should  commit  them  to  the  flames,  or  send 
them  (as  a  present)  without  a  name  to  a  London  pub- 
lisher.   The  last  deliberation  prevailed;  the  collection 
•was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  by  whom  the 
volume  was  published  anonymously  in  1777?  under 
the  title  of  "  Essays  Moral  and  Literary,"  royal  oc- 
tavo.    The  success  of  this  volume  was  great,  but  un- 
questionably not   more  than   its  desert.     A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for,   and  the  author  was  in- 
duced not  only  to  add  another  volume,  but  also  to 
prefix  his  name.     These  essays,  written  in  a  forcible 
and  elegant  style,  formed  on  the  finest   models  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  contain  most  valuable  di- 
rections 
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rections  for  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  conduct  ot  life.     What  serves  also  to  recommend 
them  still  more  to  many,  is  the  rich  fund  of  classical 
and  miscellaneous  entertainment  they  afford.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  copious  detail  of  thc'great 
merits  of  this  work  ;    the  public  opinion  having  been 
so  decidedly  expressed  in  its  favour,   that   few  books 
arc  more  generally  known  and  approved.     The  style 
is  masterly,  and  if  (sometimes   a  liltle  Johnsoni  in,  yet 
an  accurate  judge  will  perceive  that  it  has  the  nerve 
of  Johnson  without  the  pomposity.     There  is  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  best  style  of  our  English  writers  with 
those  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Ciicro,  in  w'.iose  writ- 
ings the  author  appears  to  h;!ve  been  ciaily  conversant 
during  the  most  susceptible  part  of  life.     Notwith- 
standing the  long  interval  that  has  elaj)S(.d  since  the 
first  publication,  and  the  consequent  general  ditfusion 
of  the  essays,  still  the   book  circulates  widely,  and  a 
large  impression  has  lately  been  printed  in  three  vo- 
lumes  r2mo.  which  completes  the  tilteenth  edition. 
They  have  besides  been  reprinted  in  Ireland,  and  have 
gone  through   many   editions   in    various  Europeaa 
lanG:ua2;cs. 

From  college,  after  having  regularly  taken  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  iVlr.  Knox  was 
elected  in  the  yc;ir  1/78  ma-<ter  of  Tunbrid^e  school, 
over  which  seminary  he  continues  to  preside,  and 
from  which  he  has  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
many  learned,  virtuous,  and  highly  esiecmed  mem- 
bers of  society.  Ab  ut  this  time  he  m.irricd  a  lady, 
distinguished  by  her  superior  undtrsLauding  and  pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  elegance  of  manners,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Miller,  a  surgeon  of  great  respectability  at  Tunbridge, 
and  thus  vacated  his  fellowship  at  Oxford.  His  fa- 
niily  consist  of  two  sons  and  a  dauehter.  His  eldest 
son  is  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  will  shortly 
be  called  to  the  bar  ;  his  younger  is  a  member  of 
Brazenose  College,  at  present  so  famous  for  its  well- 
regulated  discipline.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he 
accepted  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  conferred 
upon  him  by  diploma  from  Philadelphin,  without 
solicitation,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  as  a  compli- 
ment for  the  benefit  America  had  derived  from  his 
incomparable  Essays,  which  were  very  popular  there. 
Dr.  Knox  next  appeared  to  the  world  as  an  author, 
by  publishing  his  celebrated  treatise  on  ''  Liberal  Edu- 
cation ;"  a  subject  which,  of  course,  must  at  this  period 
have  much  engrossed  his  attention.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  this  treatise  or  thcEssavs  conferred 
most  honour  upon  the  author :  its  reception  was 
equally  favourable  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  truly  excellent  work 
displays  a  depth  of  learning,  an  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment, and  a  soundness  of  judgment,  not  equalled  in 
imy  other  work  upon  the  exhausted  subject  of  educa- 
tion. I'he  writings  of  contemporary  authors,  and  of 
literary  journals  at  home  and  abroad,  abound  in  eulo- 
giums  of  its  merit.  In  this  treatise,  however,  Dr. 
Knox  evinced  that  independence  of  sentiment  which, 
though  highly  honourable  to  his  character,  has  con- 
tributed through  life  to  the  injury  of  his  Worldly  in- 
terests.    In  pointing  out  the  glaring  defects  in  the 
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education  of  youth,  he  could  not  consistently  pass 
over  the  gross  abuses  in  the  discipline  of  his  university. 
Abuse  at  Oxford  had  taken  such  fast  hold  by  long: 
continuance,  that  it  required  the  strongest  exposition 
to  effect  any  reformation  ;  Dr.  Knox,  therefore,  ar- 
raigned it  with  all  the  force  of  ridicule,  learning,  and 
argument  combined,  and   did   not  content  himself 
with  adducing  merely  general  charges,   but  entered 
with  a  minute  precision  of  enquiry  into  the  sources 
of  the  corruptions  which  prevailed,  so  injurious  to  the 
whole  nation.     Whether  in  his  ardent  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation,  he  might  not  have  been  hurried  in 
one  or  two  instances  beyond  the  strict  limit  of  can- 
dour, is  now  not  worthy  of  enquiry,  since  beyond  all 
question  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  the  university 
itself,  lie  under  infinite  obligations  to  him  for  having 
caused  many  improvements,  which,  since  his  repre- 
sentations were  published,  have  been   made  in   the 
discipline  of  Oxford.      This  work    was   universally 
read,  and  the  Oxonians  were  extremely  galled  by  the 
celebrity  with  which  it  was  received,  not  only  in  Bri- 
tain, but  through  Europe  and  America.     In  a  subse- 
quent edition  the  author  subjoined  a  letter  to  Lord 
North,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.     Being 
hopeless  of  doing  any  good  in  his  place  as  a  member  of 
the  academical  senate,  the  author  adopted  this  mode 
of  address,  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  chancellor's 
attention  to  the  abuses  which  he  there  enn^nerated. 
The  evils  specified  in  this  letter  were  so  palpable,  that  it 
is  surprising  any  thing  like  an  apology  for  them  should 
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have  been  suffered  to  appear  fiom  the  public  press 
of  trie  university.  Yet  so  it  was,  from  the  university 
press  issued  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Vicesimus  Knox, 
on  the  Subject  of  his  Animadversions  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  by  a  resident  Member  of  that  Uni- 
versity." Report  at  the  time  g^ave  this  furious,  de- 
clamatory, but  v^eak  and  affected  performa?5ce,  to  a 
co]lep;e  tutor  of  no  mean  reputation  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  and  acknowledged,  even  in  the  university  itself, 
that  he  rather  injured  the  cause  than  supported  it. 
The  writer  loads  Dr.  Knox  v^'ith  abuse,  and  blinds 
his  readers,  at  least  the  uninformed  part  of  them,  with 
a  pompous  parade  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
number  of  professors  in  Oxford;  when  he  must  have 
known  that  however  respectable  those  learned  men 
were  as  individuals,  yet  few  of  them  read  lectures, 
and  fewer  still  attended  those  who  did.  Happily, 
however,  the  strictures  of  our  author  have  been  at- 
tended to  by  the  university  itself,  however  haughty 
and  prejudiced  against  a  young  man's  censures,  and 
the  abuses  in  many  instances  have  been  diminished, 
and  in  some  done  away.  A  stricter  discipline  has 
taken  phice,  a  new  arrangement  of  academical  studies, 
and  more  diligence  both  on  the  part  of  the  professors 
and  the  students.  No  person  can  obtain  his  degrees 
without  having  attended  the  lectures;  and  particu- 
larly, the  bishops  will  not  admit  any  to  holy  orders 
unless  they  bring  testimonials  of  their  having  regu- 
larly attended  the  lectures  of  the  regius  professor  in 
divinity.  A  new  statute  has  been  recently  made  at 
Oxford^  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  owes  its  origin 
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to  Dr.Knox's  strictures,  though  many  will  (of  course) 
Le  unwilling  to  own  in  public  the  painful  obligation. 

About  the  year  i7S7  Dr.  Knox  published  a  scries 
of  miscellaneous  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Winter 
Evetiings,"  &c.  three  volumes  octavo.  I'hcy  have 
gone  through  three  editions;  and  though  they  have 
not  experienced  so  universal  a  circulation  as  the  two 
former  productions  of  this  author,  they  equally  abound 
in  fine  writing  and  excellent  moral  instruction,  and 
afford  a  richly  diversified  store  of  elegant  entertain- 
ment. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  education  of 
youth,  Dr.  Knox  has  devoted  much  labour,  and 
evinced  considerable  learning  and  judgment,  in  va- 
rious books  which  he  has  edited  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  conducting  education 
have  long  wished  for  new  impressions  of  several  of 
those  editions  now  out  of  print,  particularly  the  Ju- 
venal and  Horace,  which  Dr.  Knox  published  upon 
the  expirgata  plan;  the  advantages  of  which  plan  are 
ably  detailed  in  the  preface  to  Juvenal,  which  on  se- 
veral accounts  is  an  \w\.tx^%\AVigmorceau.  "The  Elegant 
Extracts,"  in  prose  and  verse;  "  Family  Lectures,  or,  a 
Collection  of  Sermons,"  in  two  large  volumes  octavo; 
and  "  Elegant  Epistles,"  though  compilations  merely, 
have  nevertheless  conferred  no  small  credit  upon  the 
editor,  for  his  judicious  selection  and  arrangement, 
and  for  the  extensive  utility  of  his  plan.  The  pre- 
faces to  the  Extracts  in  verse  and  the  second  volume 
«>f  the  divinity  Collection  have  been  much  admired. 

In  his  zeal  to  preserve  subordination  in  England, 
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on  the  downfall  of  the  aristocracy  in  France,  Dr. 
Knox  published  a  work  entitled  "  Personal  Nobility," 
containing  advice,  in  a  series  of  letters,  to  a  young 
nobleman  on  the  conduct  of  his  studies,  and  the  best 
means  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  This 
work  is  written  in  the  highest  strain  of  nervous  elo- 
quence, and  abounds  in  wise  precepts.  It  is  fraught 
with  constitutional  opinions,  enforced  in  a  manner 
which  the  times  required.  It  is  now  become  ex- 
tremely scarce.  Report  has  stated  that  it  procured 
to  the  author  the  marked  approbation  of  the  most 
distinguished  whigs,  who  from  that  time  have  esteem- 
ed him  one  of  the  sincerest  and  ablest  champions  of 
the  constitution  as  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  The  generous  and  manly  spirit  which  it 
breathes  might,  on  the  other  hand,  give  offence  to 
parasites  and  sycophants,  and  thus  obstruct  its  circu- 
lation, and  its  author's  preferment. 

In  1793  an  event  occurred  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Knox, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  misrepresenta- 
tion. A  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Brighton,  at  a 
period  when  the  country  was  in  a  general  ferment  in 
consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  gave  offence 
to  some  obscure  persons,  militia  officers  of  inferior 
note,  whose  very  names  were  not  discovefed,  but 
who  in  a  most  unmanly  way  shewed  their  resent- 
ment by  making  a  riot  at  the  theatre,  to  which 
the  doctor  had  accompanied  his  lady  and  family 
of  young  children  a  few  nights  afterwards.  The 
immediate  subject  of  this  celebrated  sermon,  as 
appears  from  a  statement  and  some  letters  which  he 
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published  from  third  persons  who  were  present  at  it, 
among  which  is  one  from  the  late  worthy  curate  of 
Brighton,  wns,  that  "  offensive  war  is  a  high  crime 
against  hiimanily  and  Christianity ^^  No  allusion,  it  is 
stated  by  them,  was  made  to  the  measures  pursuing 
in  this  country.  The  sermon  was  certainly  more  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  prevailing  in  France  than  here, 
notwithstanding  at  that  period  many  in  England  were 
sanguine  and  sanguinary  enough  to  hope  to  realize 
the  march  to  Paris  which  the  ministers  then  in  power 
held  out.  It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that 
a  more  eloquent  discourse  never  was  delivered  from 
the  pulpit,  and  indeed  few  have  been  so  famous  since 
the  days  of  Dr-Sacheverel's.  The  composition  was  ele- 
gant, the  matter  indisputably  loyal  and  constitutional, 
strongly  impressive  from  its  classical  style,  and  the 
peculiar  energy,  propriety,  and  harmony  which  arc 
known  to  distinguish  the  preacher's  elocution. 

The  good-natured  contempt  with  which  Dr.  Knos 
treated  this  unpleasant  business,  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded froEn  a  great  mind,  and  a  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition. It  justly  excited  general  esteem.  He  fol- 
lowed'up  the  subject  of  the  sermon  by  giving  to  the 
world  a  translation  of  Erasmus's  celebrated  treatise 
upon  war,  heJliun  dulce  inexpertis,  inserted  among  his 
adages.  To  Erasmus's  excellent  reasoning  he  super- 
added the  glowing  language  of  his  own  eloquence: 
critically  considered,  this  is  one  of  the  best  transla- 
tions that  has  ever  appeared  ;  and  as  an  argumcr^t,  it 
is  unanswerable.  The  translator  gave  this  tract  the 
title  o(''Anlipolcmus'' 

From 
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From  this  period  Dr.  Knox  seems  to  have  devoted 
his  few  leisure  hours  from  his  school  to  the  more  mo- 
irientous  branch  of  his  profession,  divinity.  A  volume 
of" Sermons, 2/.J)on Rii^h, Bope^dndCharily  "appeared  in 
1794  ;  they  display  warm  piety,  are  written  in  a  stylo 
of  most  impressive  exhortation,  and  have  met  (con- 
trary to  the  usual  fate  of  sermons  of  the  present  day) 
with  a  very  favourable  reception.  His  zeal  for  the 
established  church,  and  his  opinions  upon  the  Trinity, 
which  consistently  with  his  orthodox  principles  he 
strenuously  maintains,  brought  down  upon  him  the 
direct  attacks  of  the  most  distinguished  unitarians, 
and  the  insidious  opposition  of  many  members  of  the 
establishment,  whose  tenets  upon  this  leading  point 
in  the  ar.ticles  of  the  church  are  heterodoxical.* 

To  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  much  increased 
at  this  time  by  Mr.  Paine's  pernicious  writings,  Dr. 
Knox  published  "  Christian  Philosophy,"  in  two  vo- 
lumes 12mo.  in  \7gO.  This  work  and  the  next  and 
Jast  we  have  to  notice,  prove  the  author  to  possess 
profound  theological  learning.  Many  of  Paine's  fal- 
lacies are  completely  exposed ;  but  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, that  it  mainly  supports  has  been  the  ground  of 
much  controversy  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  and 
lukewarm  friends  of  the  establishment,  though  cer- 
tainly most  expressly  founded  on  the  articles  and  ho- 
milies of  the  church.  The  opposers  of  the  doctrine 
of  p-race  have  not  only  to  contend  with  our  author 
(no  inconsiderable  adversary),  but  with  the  most  ju- 

•  See  Dr.  Disney's  Letter  to  Dr.  Ki^ox,  and  several  pviblications 
of  socinians  and  other  heterodoxical  writers  in  and  out  of  the 
church,  which  have  lately  appeared. 
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dicious  nnd  orthodox  writers  of  former  times  as  well 
-as  of  the  present.* 

"  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper"  was  publibhcd  in  1800.  This  excel- 
lent treatise  has  been  equally  well  received  with  Dr. 
Knox's  other  theological  writings.  It  proves  most 
ingeniously  and  learnedly  the  important  truth  that 
*'  hentfits  are  cmnexed  to  the  reception  of  the  eucharist^^ 
in  opjjosition  to  the  0[)inions  advanced  on  this  subject 
by  Bishops  Hoadley  and  Pearcc,  Drs.  Sykes,  Bnlguy, 
and  Bell.  That  able  polemical  divine,  Dr.  Horsc- 
ley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  speaks  of  this  work  in  the 
following  words  in  the  last  charge  he  delivered  to  his 
diocese  of  Rochester: 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I  recommend  to  your  perusal  a 
work  not  long  since  publishcil  upon  this  subhme  subject,  by  a 
learned  divine  of  this  diocese  (Dr.  Knox),  under  the  title  of  ■'  Con- 
siderations on  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  [ 
Jiave  rcipiestcd  the  reverend  author  to  reduce  it  to  a  form  and  size 
fit  for  general  dispersion  among  the  laity,  which  I  mean  to  recom- 
mend. Meanwhile  it  highly  deserve;;  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion, to  whose  particular  use  it  is  j)erhaps  better  adapted  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  than  in  one  more  popular;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
monument  of  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  writer. "f 

The  reader  will,  at  the  close  of  our  account  of  this 

*  Drs.  Gloucester  Ridley,  Isaac  Barrow,  Scott,  Lucas,  lown- 
son,  &:c.  ;  Bishops  Taylor,  Sanderson,  Bull,  Pearson,  Seeker, 
Home,  Horsek-y,  &c.  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  writer  of  this  me- 
moir has  been  told  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  now 
living,  who  bestowed  uurm  commendation  upon  this  book,  that 
he  read  it  to  his  family,  for  their  improvement,  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

f  See  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Charge,  page  20.      Robson, 
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cplebrated  scholar  and  divine,  expect  a  list  of  the  bene- 
fices and  dignities  he  holds  as  retributions  for  these 
various  and  highly  useful  labours  in  the  service  of  the 
public  we  have  thus  cursorily  enumerated  ;  but  he  will 
be  affected  equally  with  surprize  asd  regret  to  learn, 
that  this  steady  defender  of  the  church  establishment, 
this  able  and  strenuous  advocate  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, virtue,  social  order,  civil  government,  Ie;irning, 
and  every  thing  that  renders  life  amiable  or  valuable, 
has  never  had  any  preferment  bestowed  upon  him  ex- 
cept the  curacy  of  a  little  village,  if  it  n)ay  be  called 
preferment,  which   he  has  constantly  supplied  for  a 
pittance  ever  since  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Lowth, 
at  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  about  1777  !     Instancco 
of  the  neglect  of  such  merit  as  Dr.  Knox's  tempt  us 
to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

"  That  Parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  Duke." 
We  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that  by  his 
own  successful  industry  Dr.  Knox  is  in  very  easy  cir- 
cumstances; and  he  has,  moreover,  in  private  life,  the 
happiness  to  enjoy  the  unbounded  esteem  of  a  highly 
respectable  acquaintance. 

From  what  has  been  here  impartially  detailed  it  will 
appear,  that  there  is  no  author  now  living  whose  works 
have  been  more  extensively  diffused  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  observed  by  a  very  distinguished  character, 
*'  every  page  of  Dr.  Knox's  writings  is  in  favour  of 
virtue,  religion,  learning,  and  whatever  is  conducive 
to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  church  and  stale." 


JOHN 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH,  d,  d. 

I.OIlf)    niKllOP  OF   OXFORD, 
AND  REGIUS  PBOFtJSOR   OF   DIVINITY    IS    I  11  AT  LN  1  VER  S  !  T  V. 

Tins  Icnrnod  nnd  dlstinguisbrfl  prthilc  was  l)orn, 
as  Anthony  Wood  would  have  quainlly  expressed  it, 
in  IIjc  Itip  of  the  Muses,  about  the  year  1 750.  I  lir  la- 
ther, Thomas  Randolph,  1).  D.  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  a  divine  of  great  eminence,  and 
a  very  able  controversialist.  He  pubbshed  several 
polemical  pieces,  chiefly  levelled  against  the  oppug- 
ners  of  the  Alhanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
•  The  present  Bisboj)  of  Oxford,  in  his  primary  charge 
to  his  clergy,  in  18()'2,  thus  affectionately  records  his 
early  and  continued  connection  with  that  see  : 

*'  Being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  diocese  known  to  me  by  long 
experience,  and  endeared  by  long  attachment,  in  which  \  passed 
my  very  infancy,  and  in  which  also  I  received  a  great  part  of  my 
education  ;  liaving  held  in  the  same  almost  every  inferior  office  in 
the  church,  as  those  of-curate,  rector,  and  canon  of  its  cathedral  ; 
having  passed  through  almoFt  every  kind  ot'  employment  in  that 
university,  which  gives  to  this  diocese  a  distinguished  and  almost 
peculiar  character,  it  may  be  expected  'hat  1  should  betake  myself 
on  this  my  first  occasion  of  meeting  you,  to  appropriate  and  local 
considerations,"  &:c. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  placed  at 
Westminster  school,  where  he  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  ciafesieal  learning,  and  was  chosen  King's 
scholar.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  elected  l(j  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  was  made  student  of  that  col- 
lege the  Christmas  following,  according  to  the  general 
custom.  While  an  under-graduatc  be  conducted 
M  m  2  hiuisclf 
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himself  with  a  great  deal  of  propriety  and  regularity, 
,'ind  gained  the  respect  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed.    His  abilities  were  soon  discovered  to  be  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  stamp,  and  his  quickness  of  parts 
and  acquisitions  of  Vcirious  kinds  of  knowledge  were 
his  only  recommendation  to  the  governors  of  his  col- 
lege, whose  favour  he  did  not  fVr.l  to  obtain.     Soon 
after  he  had  cwmmcnccd  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  sub-librarians  of  Christ  Church, 
and  was  probably  employed  at  the  same  time  in  pri- 
vate tuition.     However  that  might  be,  he  gave  up  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  close  study,  and  attained  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  became 
one  of  the  public  tutors  of  the  college,  in  which  ofHce 
he  exerted  himself  with  a  laudable  diligence,  labour- 
ing as  much  to  render  his  instructions  and  lectures 
pleasing  and  attractive,  as  he  did  to  make  his  pupils 
accurate  and  vv'ell-grounded  scholars.     His  industry 
in  this  department  was  by   no   means  unsuccessful, 
and  many  persons  of  eminence  and  distinction  have 
to  thank  him  for  a  material  part  of  their  education. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  appointed  rhetoric  reader  and 
also  censor  of  the  college,  the  last  of  which  offices  he 
held  for  many  years,  during  several  of  which  he  had 
for  his  colleague  Dr.  William  Jackson,  now  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  younger  brother  of  Dean  Jack- 
son. 

While  censor  of  Christ  Church   he  went  throusfh 
the  offices  of  pro-proctor  and  proctor  in  the  univer- 
sity, in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  impar- 
tiality 
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tinllty  and  knily.  Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  poetry 
professorship,  he  o$crcd  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  elected  almost  unanimously.  His  terminal  lec- 
tures were  much  admired,  and  exceedingly  well 
attended,  though  never  committed  to  the  press. 
Bishop  Lo\vth*s  "  Lectioues  Sacra  Poesi  Ilihfueorum" 
form  a  specimen  of  those  lectures  which  are  deliver- 
ed by  every  profgssor  of  poetry,  and  are  perhaps  the 
best  which  were  ever  read  before  the  university  ; 
though  it  was  thought  by  some  admirers  of  those  de- 
livered by  Bishop  Randolph,  that  his  were  little  infe- 
rior to  them.  About  this  time  he  published  an  ele- 
gant Latin  composition  in  praise  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  antient  Greek  authors,  particularly 
the  poets,  which  was  well  received  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Randolph  was  first  instituted  to  a  living  in  Ox- 
fordshire of  inconsiderable  value,  and  afterwards 
raised  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  with  the  regius 
professorship  of  divinity  attached  to  it,  in  the  year 
1783.  We  cannot  say  to  whom  entirely  he  owed 
this  preferment;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  he  was 
favoured  by  the  interest  of  the  Buckingham  fa- 
mily. 

In  1/85  he  married  Miss  Lambard,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Lambard,  esq.  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent* 
in  whom  he  has  found  every  qualification  which 
tends  to  mnke  the  marriage  state  happy  and  desirable. 
She  is  a  person  of  eminent  piety,  and  has  been  the 
mother  of  .six  children,  one  of  which,  Cyril,  died 
about  three  years  ago;  he  was  a  promising  child,  and 
M  m  3  had 
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had  been  named  after  his  sponsor  Dean  Jaeik?;on,  who 
was  ahnost  as  inconsolable  as  his  parents  at  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Smallwell,  in  178Q,  the  vacant 
bishopric  was  offered  to  the  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
who  declined  that  honour.  Lord  Grenville,  however, 
it  is  understood,  complimented  the  dean  with  re- 
questing that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  accept  the  epis- 
copal chair  himself,  he  would  recommend  a  proper 
person  for  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  Dr.  Jackson 
mentioned  his  friend  the  professor,  who  vi'as  accord- 
ingly advanced  to  that  dignity. 

The  worth  of  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity, 
which  is  attached  toBishopRandolph's  canonry,is  not 
very  considerable;  and  in  consequenceof  it  a  greatdeal 
of  responsibility  devolves  upon  him;  no  member  of 
the  university  of  Oxford  can  enter  into  holy  orders  in 
the  establishment,  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of 
his  attendance  at  these  lectures  of  the  professor,  which 
are  delivered  three  times  a  week  during  the  whole  of 
Michaelmas  Term,  and  the  former  part  of  Lent  Term, 
and  in  which  he  treats  summarily  upon  all  the  several 
heads  of  divinity,  interweaving  such  instructions  and 
directions  as  he  judges  most  proper. 

His  lordship  has  ranged  himself  with  his  right  re- 
verend brethren  of  Lincoln,  Bangor,  and  others,  in 
opposing  those  clergymen  who  profess  to  hold  Calvi- 
nistic  doctrines,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  gospel  preachers  and  evangelical  ministers.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  charge  to  the  clergy,  before  re- 
ferred to,  he  decries  their  principles  and  practice  with 

great 
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great  strength,  and  ranks  '*  the  mischievous  effects 
of  their  preaching  next  in  malignity  to  those  of  infi- 
delity itself."  We  forbear  to  give  any  opinion  npou 
the  subject. 

The  Bishops  ijf  Oxford  and  Lincobi,  however,  have 
lately  had  a  dispute  concerning  certain  parishes  which 
are  situated  in  the  diocese  of  the  former,  and  entirely 
out  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  are  called  peculiars.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  Oxfordshire  originally  formed 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  consequence  of 
w  hich  several  of  its  parishes  are  still  properly  a{)pen- 
dages  of  that  diocese.  We  understand,  however, 
that  Bishop  Randolph  wished  that  his  brother  of 
Lincoln  would  give  up  his  right  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction in  them,  which  the  other  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  do  ;  and  in  consequence  some  unpleasant 
circumstances  ensued.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  though 
probably  without  just  reason,  considered  himself  as 
much  aggrieved  in  this  affair,  and  complained  pub- 
licly thereof  to  h?s  clergy  in  the  following  terms  : 
*'  Of  this  I  must  complain  that  ecclesiastical  persons 
or  bodies  high  in  dignity  and  ofHce  in  any  episcopal 
church  should  refuse  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
legal  tribunal  in  an  amicable  and  summary  way,  and 
in  a  mode  pointed  out  by  the  advice  of  the  best 
lawyers,  and  should  throw  every  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  the  assertion  of  the  right  on  my  part.  Of  thi5 
I  do  complain,  and  hunent  that  the  case  has  hap- 
pened."* 

•  Sec  Charge,  published  in  iSo-. 
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In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Theotogica! 
Tracts,  by  the  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  which  was  said  to  contain  sen- 
timents by  no  means  orthodox,  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  divinity  professor 
there,  to  publish  something  in  opposition  to  it,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  contain  the  sentiments  of  that 
university  ;  accordingly  his  '*  Erichiridion  Theologica^ 
appeared  some  time  ago  before  the  public,  and  it  is  a 
very  useful  selection  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
approved  divines  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  bishop  frequently  preaches  before  the  univer- 
sity, and  is  generally  well  attended.  His  style  is  clear 
and  perspicuous,  and  his  sermons  are  sensible  and 
learned  ;  his  voice,  however,  is  weak,  and  his  manner 
of  delivery  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  render  him  an 
eloquent  preacher.  We  believe  he  has  only  spoken 
once  before  the  house  of  lords,  which  was  upon  the 
subject  of  the  late  "  Clergy  residence  Bill,''  when  he 
moved  that  those  fellows  of  colleges  who  had  benefices 
should  be  compelled  to  reside  on  them,  as  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  their  spending  so  much  time  in 
the  university  ;  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  a  noble 
lord,  who  also  moved  that  the  prebendaries  of  Oxford 
(meaning,  as  we  conjecture,  canons  of  Christ  Church), 
should  likewise  be  obliged  to  reside  upon  their  bene- 
fices, if  such  they  had  elsewhere. 

Bishop  Randolph  is  a  strenuous  patron  of  Westmin- 
ster school,  having  imbibed  that  predilection  which 
almost  every  one  entertains  in  favour  of  the  place 
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Ivhere  he  hns  received  his  cdLication.  He  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  the  year  after  the  Bishop  of  Mcalh  had, 
upon  the  same  occasion,  censured  the  neglect  paid 
to  rehgious  instruction  in  our  public  schools ;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  endeavoured  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  that  charge. 

And  in  the  dispute  which  happened  in  the  same 
society  on  occasion  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath's  note  to 
a  sermon  preached  before  them,  in  which  an  unqua- 
lified charge  was  exhibited  against  public  schools  in 
genera],  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  proposed  that  for  the 
future  nothing  should  be  added  to  any  printed  ser- 
mon delivered  before  that  body  but  what  was  actually 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  This  molion,  though  un- 
questionably just,  and  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
honour  and  peace  of  the  society,  was  warmly  opposed 
by  some  members,  and  as  strenuously  supported  by 
others  ;  it  was,  however,  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  harmony  bf  that  most  useful  and  venerable 
body  was  perfectly  restored. 

His  lordship  has  since  been  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  learned  Mr.  Marsh,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  the  well  known  translator  of 
Mickelis,  on  the  subject  of  ihat  critic's  hypothesis  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  four  gospels.  When  the 
late  enlarged  and  valuable  edition  of  that  translation 
was  published,  a  pamphlet  came  out  anonymously  in- 
deed, but  universally  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  not  disowned  by  him,  entitled  ''  Cautions 
to  the  Readers  o^ Mickelis, "  &c.     This  performance 
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roused  the  acute  and  erudite  powers  of  the  translator, 
who  has  replied  to  the  author  in  a  series  of  letters, 
replete  with  comprehensive  learning,  and  as  strong  in 
argument  as  they  are  caustic  in  language.  In  the 
opinion  of  sound  and  impartial  critics,  the  fellow  of 
St.  John's  College  has  more  than  an  advantage  over 
the  King's  professor  of  Oxford. 

The  bishop  has  also  published  a  Fast  Sermon  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  Sermon  before  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

J. 
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MISS  SEWARD.* 

A  TNTONGST  the  honours  of  the  English  nation,  Is  to  be 
"^  enunicrated  the  females  of  high  intellectual  attainments, 
and  great  natural  possessions  of  mind.  The  present  age  is 
pre-eminently  distinguished  in  this  respect;  and  in  no  instance 
more  transcendant  than  in  the  rare  genius  and  other  brilliant 
endowments  of  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  which 
we  insert  in  our  Appendix  to  the  present  work,  because  a  too 
brief  and  hasty  account  found  its  way  into  a  former  volume  ; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  umvilling  to  correct  our  own  preci- 
pitation, or  the  mis-statement  of  others ;  and  it  is  with  parti- 
cular satisfaction  we  collate  and  adopt  more  authentic  and 
liberal  materials. 

Anna  Seward  Is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Seward,  rector 
of  Eyam,  In  Derbyshire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  canon 
residentiary  of  Litchfield  •,  a  gentleman  of  great  erudition,  and 
who  had  passed  two  years,  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  the 
period  of  his  marriage,  in  France  and  Italy  with  his  pupil,  Lord 
Charles  Fitzroy,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  third  son,  one  of  the 
finest  young  men  In  England.  His  family,  and  his  tutor.  In 
the  course  of  those  travels,  sustained  the  severe  disappoint- 
ment of  his  death  by  a  fever  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Seward,  to  graceful  manners  added  great  hilarity  of 
spirit,' uncommon  singleness  of  heart,  and  the  most  active  be- 
nevolence. His  poetic  talents  were  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able; and  he  studied  with  discriminating  taste.  In  their  original 
language,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  bards.  He  was  known 
to  the  world  of  letters  as  chief  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's plays,  published  in  the  year  1750;  also  as  author  of  a 
learned  and  very  ingenious  tract  on  the  conformity  between 
paganism  and  popery,  a  work  of  much  celebrity,  and  now 

*  Oi'  whom  a  brief  notice  appeared  in  our  first  volume. 
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scarce.  To  Dodslcy's  Collection  he  contributed  a  few  elegant 
little  poems,  which  may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  that  valuable  miscellany.  As  they  were  printed 
anonyirtously,  it  will  be  pleasing  to  ascertain  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Seward,  by  observing  they  commence  with  the  "  Fcnralc 
Right  to  Literature,"  written,  at  Florence,  and  sent  frpni 
thence  to  Miss  Pratt,  afterv/ards  Lady  Camden,  the  Athcnta 
of  the  verse,  and  extend  to  the  close  of  the  volume.  To  that 
succeed  some  lines  of  Shakespeare's  monument  at  Stratford, 
■which  will  not  lose  by  a  comparison  even  with  Milton's  on  the 
same  subject.  In  the  later  editions,  two  of  the  lines  arc  in- 
jured by  substituting  the  word  sivain  for  the  original  word 
sivaii-tiihtY  from  mistake  of  the  press,  or  from  an  ill-judged  de- 
sire in  the  editor  to  improve  the  rliyme,  at  the  expence  of  ruin 
to  the  sense  \  a  remark  which  Mr.  Seward  himself  has  often  been 
heard,  to  make.  The  change  destroys  the  antithesis,  and  con- 
fuses the  metaphor. 

At  the  village  of  Eyam,  situated  amongst  the  highest  of  the 
Peak  mountains,  Mr.  Seward  passed  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
marriage.  In  the  second  his  eldest  daughter,  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  was  born.  She  had  several  sisters,  and  one 
brother,  of  whom  all  died  in  their  infancy,  except  the  second 
daughter,  who  lived  till  she  was  nineteen,  and  then  died  on  the 
eve  of  her  nuptials  ;  the  chosen  friend  as  well  as  companion 
of  our  author's  youth ;  lovely  in  her  person,  angelic  in  her  dis- 
position, and  the  intelligent  sharer  of  her  sister's  studies  :  our 
author's  tribute  to  this  lady's  memory,  and  the  event  that  de- 
prived the  world  of  her  talents  at  an  early  age,  is  exquisitely 
tender. 

In  Miss  Seward's  seventh  year  her  family  removed  from 
Eyam  to  Litchfield,  and  in  the  thirteenth  they  became  inha- 
bitants of  the  bishop's  palace,  which  remains  her  home  to  this 
hour. 

Mrs.  Seward,  who  died  at  sixty-six,  in  the  year  1780,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  and  of  extreme 
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beauty,  a  Inrge  portion  of  which  she  retained  to  her  latest  mo- 
ments. Without  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  she  had  never 
encouraired  them  in  her  dau'^hters  ;  fur  the  delight  they  mu- 
tually  took  in  books,  they  were  iudebtcd  to  their  father's  early 
instruction. 

Mr.  Seward  fancying  he  saw  the  dawn  of  poetic  genius  in 
his  eldest  girl,   amused  himself  with  its  culture,  though  net 
from  any  idea  or  desire  that  she  should  ever  become  an  author. 
Her  ear  for  poetic  recitation,  in  which  he  himself  was  remark- 
ably excellent,  inspired  the  pleasure  he  felt  to  nurse  her  ;n 
the  lap  of  the  Muses.     At  three  years  old,  before  she  could 
read,  he  had  taught  her  to  lisp  the  Allegro  of  Milton;  and  in 
her  ninth  she  was  able  to  speak  by  rote  the  three  first  books 
of  I'aradise  Lost,  with  that  variety  of  accent  necessary  to  give 
grace  and  eftect  to  the  manly  harmonics  of  that  poem.     She 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  its  sublime  images,  the  alternate 
grandeur  and  beauty  cf  its  numbers,  perpetually  filled  her 
infant  eyes  with  tears  of  delight,  while  she  perform.ed  the  pa- 
rental task  by  daily  committing  a  portion  of  them  to  memory. 
Mr.  Seward  brought  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
always  retained,  rich  stores  of  classic  knowledge  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  •,  but  while  he  wished  to  improve 
the  hereditary  talent  of  his  daughter,  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  perceive  that  the  Fnglish  tongue  produces  the  best  models 
of  fine  writing,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  that  she  might  drink 
from  the  purest  fountains  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  in  Milton 
and  Gray ;  and  from  the  dramatic,  from  the  dct  pe?;t,  fullest, 
and  richest  sources,  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  Intimacy  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
never  enabled  any  person  to  write  English  verse  well ;  that 
where  Nature  had  sown  the  germ  of  poetic  geniu>,  they  can 
only  be  well  cuhivated  in  the  bowers  of  the  Engl-sh  Muses. 

For  an  account  of  the  experiments  her  father  practised  upon 
h.er  abilitv  to  write  verse  in  infancy,  and  for  the  criterion  of 
them  extended  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Derby,  then 
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resident  physician  at  Litchfield,  in  her  sixteenth  year,  see 
-Anecdotes  of  Miss  Seward  in  the  European  Magazine  for 
April  1782.  The  poejn  which  was  the  result  of  Dr. Darwin's 
trial  is  there  inserted  at  length.  Those  anecdotes,  ^ve  are  told, 
were  collected  from  the  information  of  a  lady  lately  deceased, 
to  whom  from  her  birth  she  had  been  intimately  known,  and 
who  always  continued  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  her 
friends. 

Passing  the  first  seven  years  of  hei* existence  at  Eyam,  and 
often,  as  her  youtlxful  summers  rolled  away,  residing  some 
weeks  with  her  beloved  father  in  that  Alpine  village,  she  has 
been  heard  to  observe,  that  the  romantic  sublimities  of  that 
country  increased  her  native  enthutiasm,  inspiring  even  in 
infancy  a  pensive  luxury  of  sensation,  ever  after  attached  to 
her  survey  of  wild  and  lonely  scenery,  amid  the  savage  gran- 
deur of  rocks  and  mountains.  ^  nd  to  a  local  situation  thus 
congenial,  we  no  doubt  are  indebted  for  some  of  those  en- 
chanting touches  of  fancy  isnCi  feeling  which  characterize  so 
many  of  her  poems,  and  particularly  her  sonnets. 

Likewise  Macpherson's  noble  translation  of  the  old  Cale- 
donian bard,  of  whose  originality  no  labour,  or  testimony  of 
prejudice  has  induced  her  to  doubt,  against  the  force  of  her 
internal  evidence,  could  not  fail  to  vibrate  every  chord  of  an 
imagination  whose  early  impressions  witnessed  the  fidelity  to 
nature,  which  marks  its  solitary  landscapes;  nor  could  a  heart 
so  affectionate  peruse  undelighted  the  blended  gentleness  and 
greatness  of  the  sentiinents. 

Often  also  does  she  acki:iowledge  that  her  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  exalted  v/riting,  no  less  than  to  the  noblest  of 
our  poets,  ^s  indebted  to  compositions  v^rhich  have  neither  mea- 
sure nor  rhyme,  nor  yet  assume  the  elevated  style  of  the  orient, 
but  which  possess  the  essence  of  the  best  poetry,  dramatic 
spirit,  and  Shakespearian  truth  of  character;  conversations  and 
letters,  which  disclose  the  latent  and  subtle  motives  of  human 
actions  v/ith  force  and  truth;,  superior  even  to  our  best  moral 
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essayists,  and  adorneJ  with  historic  and  classic  allusions,  strokes 
of  description,  that  bring  every  scene  and  every  person  of  the 
volumes  distinctly  to  the  eye,  and  sentiments  of  resistless 
power  to  awaken  piety,  and  to  energize  virtue.  Readers  who 
know  impartially  to  appreciate  literary  excellence,  will  need 
not  to  be  told  that  the  works  alluded  to  are  the  Clarissa  and 
the  Grandison  of  Richardson. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Anna  Seward's  progress 
in  the  composition  of  verse  met  the  chiilness  of  maternal  dis- 
couragement; and  her  father,  as  she  grew  up  to  womanhood, 
was  induced  to  withdraw  the  animating  welcome  he  had  given 
her  early  muse.  Ilius  repressed,  she  might  be  said  during 
some  years  to  hang  her  ov>rn.  poetic  lyre  upon  the  willows,  or 
at  least  awakened  it  only  at  short  and  seldom-returning  inter- 
vals, devoting  much  of  her  time  to  fancied  needle-works,  and 
the  gay  amusement  of  her  juvenile  Cvompanlons.  A  genius, 
however,  so  rich  and  potent  might  be  suspended,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished; and  irrestrainable  was  the  ardour  she  felt  to  peruse, 
with  discriminating  attention,  the  writings  of  our  finest  poets. 

"  Aonian  song  was  yet  \itr  Jiist  pursuit, 
Its  harp  had  rung  to  her  advent'rous  haad." 

Althougli  it  seemed  her  destiny  to  remain  in  a  great  degree 
{Stationary  at  Litchfield,  she  found  too  many  resources  in  her 
own  energies  and  varied  employments  to  regret  that  circum- 
stance. Her  youthful  excursions  were  chiefly  iaro  Derby- 
shire with  her  father,  Mr.  Seward's  ill  health  almost  preclud- 
ing other  journles.  When  at  twenty  she  became  the  only 
child  of  a  mother  sorrowing  over  the  untimely  grave  of  one 
of  the  most  amiable  young  women  that  ever  blest  the  parental 
wishes,  her  almost  continual  presence  at  Litchfield  grew  more 
indispensable. 

Scon  after  this  deplored  event,  the  beautiful  and  intelligent    (  .' 
^liss  ?Ionora  Sneyd,  who  from  the  age  of  five  had  been  cdu-     ", 
cated  in  Mr.  Seward's  family,  rose  into  womanhood.     Her     \ 
sweet  society  and  recompensmg  friendship  rendered  several 
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ensuing  years  animated  and  interesting^.  To  young  women 
thus  dear  to  each  other,  thus  congenial  in  their  iuchnations 
and  pursuits,  Litchfield  was  the  Abyssinian  vale,  while  its  de» 
lights  were  unembittered  by  any  of  those  restless  wishes  that 
induced  the  Pekuah  of  Rassclas  to  sigh  for  emigration. 

To  friendship,  to  music,  which  till  her  twenty-third  year 
sh6  had  not  been  permitted  to  learn,  and  to  once  again  par- 
takeli  deliglits  of  the  library,  Miss  Seward  dedicated  those 
vears  which  she  often  called  golden;  but  they  becani^c  gloomed 
long  ere  the  meridian  of  her  life  by  the  loss  of  her  passionately 
beloved  Ilonora's  society,  recalled  to  the  family  of  her  own 
father,  Mr.  Sneyd.  7  wo  years  afterwards  that  charming 
young  woman  married  Mr.  Edgeworth,  of  Ireland,  and  be- 
came lost  to  her  Anna  Seward.  She  was  seven  years  a  wife, 
and  died  a  few  months  before  her  maternal  friend  Mrs» 
Seward,  in  the  year  1780,  aged  only  twenty-seven. 

Miss  Seward's  confinement  to  Litchfield  became  more  strict 
than  ever  from  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  July  1 780,  till  the 
period  of  her  flither's  life,  in  March  1790,  in  his  eighty-first 
year :  since,  in  the  first  twelvemonth  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he,  who  had  till  then  been  strong  and  healthy,  became  sub- 
ject to  paralytic  and  apoplectic  seizures,  enduring  seven  or 
eight  annually  ;  each  sudden  and  violent ;  each  threatening 
instant  death ;  so  that  his  struggling  against  them  ten  years, 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  was  miraculous.  Beneath 
their  pressures  the  energies  of  his  mind  gradually  sunk,  and 
melancholy  was  this  consciousness  to  an  aft'ectionate  daughter, 
■who  with  her  own  pious  hand  administered  all  his  food  and 
medicines  with  assiduous  carej  watching  every  presaging  ap- 
pearance, that  she  might  offer  those  cordial  assistances  neces- 
sary to  support  the  vital  pov.'ers  in  their  approaching  conflict. 
Except  beneath  the  paroxysm,  of  which  on  recovery  from  it 
no  recollection  remained,  she  had  the  comfort  of  perceiving 
that  her  aged  nursling  had  little  bodily  suffering,  and  no  dis- 
quietude of  spirits,  and  of  hearing  him  hourly  express  the  tcn- 
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dcrjst  satisfaction  in  her  cures  and  attention.  He  felt  that 
she  fondly  loved  liim,  and  was  fervently  solicitous  to  preserve 
his  life  ;  and  those  are  balmy  convictions  to  a  parent's  heart 
in  declining  life. 

Respecting  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  hov/cver  partial  may  be  the  attachment  of  its  author, 
the  testimonies  of  Miss  Seward's  enemies  may  be  quoted  for 
all  of  praise  which  friendship  shall  here  bestow.  Enemies  she 
had  both  personal  and  literary,  though  lasting  resentment,  ex- 
cept towards  experienced  treachery,  she  is  hot  capable  of  feel- 
ing; but  her  sense  of  injury  is  too  (pick  and  keen^  her  frank- 
ness too  unguarded,  her  talents  too  eminent,  her  attachment 
too  zealous,  not  to  have  created  enemies.  Misinformation, 
however,  may  sometimes  induce  a  person  of  this  ardency  of 
character,  rich  as  it  is,  to  convert  a  real  friend  into  a  supposed 
enemy,  and  various  circumstances  may  seem  to  confirm  such 
an  idea,  which  may  nevertheless  be  utterly  unfounded. 

The  reviser  of  this  ai-ticle  can  attest  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion by  an  assisting  fact :  having  been  himself  enrolled  in  the 
black  list  as  an  anonymous,  though  public  foe  to  the  merits  and 
genius  which  lie  has  incesiantly  admired  and  applauded;  and 
though  the  prejudico  which  has  hence  been  established  has 
subi,isted  for  a  series  of  years,  and  perhaps  subsists  still,  the  ac- 
cused has  never  slackened  either  in  public  or  private  expres- 
sion of  his  praise,  because,  though  he  deprecated  the  slander, 
he  remains  unchanged  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  merit. 

That  her  friendships  have  ever  been  disinterested  and  steady, 
those  who  love  her  least  will  not  deny  j  neither  will  they  assert 
that  pride,  ostentation,  or  avarice  mark  her  character,  or  that 
satire  or  envy  embitter  her  conversation.  Though  too  sin- 
cere to  flatter,  she  loves  to  praise;  assumes  no  superiority  over 
thos(i  with  whom  she  converses ;  never  aiming  to  dazzle  the 
unlettered  by  any  display  of  knowledge,  or  to  repress  their 
frank  communications  to  her  by  the  mute  arrogance  of  reserve. 
If  unpolitcly  treated,  she  takes  no  revenge  by  retaliated  un- 
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politeness,  contented  with  ceasing  to  seek  the  society  of  those 
■whose  latent   ill-will  towards  her  thus  discovers  itself.     On 
-  these  occasions  she  seeks  to  emulate  the  love-recotded  con- 
duct of  Lord  Lyttelton's  Lucy, 

"  Who,  injur'd,  or  of?'ended,  never  tried 
Her  dignity  by  vengeance  to  maintain 
But  by  magnanimous  disdain." 

When  any  attempt  is  made  by  people  of  talent,  either  in 
small  or  large  companies,  to  lead  conversation  upon  the  higher 
ground  of  moral  disquisition,  or  the  works  of  genius,  or  the 
now  universally  momentous  theme  of  the  national  welfare,  she 
follows  that  lead  with  glad  alacrity,  pleased  to  assist  in  tracing 
the  meanders  of  the  human  mind,  the  sources  of  exalted  or  of 
mean  actions,  and  in  discriminating  the  difference  and  degrees 
of  genius.  It  is  then  that  she  is  always  found  ardent  and  in- 
genuous, but  impartial.  Does  her  friend  publish  feebly,  and 
is  his  work  the  theme .''  she  tries  rather  to  change  the  subject, 
than  to  endeavour  to  support  defect  or  mediocrity  by  enco- 
mium. Has  her  foe  produced  a  fine  or  beautiful  composition, 
she  feels  every  charm  of  the  page,  and  brings  forward  to  the 
observation  of  the  ingenious  every  obvious  and  latent  beauty, 
superior  to  literary  jealousy,  the  frequent  misery  of  authors, 
and  always  distinguishing  between  merits  of  the  heart  and  the 
head. 

Though  she  is  chearful,  and  often  gay,  in  conversation,  and 
enjoys  the  wit  of  others,  if  it  is  not  spleenful,  yet  has  she  al- 
ways rather  checked  than  encouraged  in  herself  that  danger- 
ous talent ;  nor  can  any  temptation  betray  her  into  sarcasm, 
which  she  maintains  is  only  produced  by  the  hateful  combi- 
nation of  a  bad  tpjuper,  a  shrcvv'-d  head,  and  a  corrupt  heart. 
'  So  little  native  is  the  desire  of  public  edat  in  her  mind,  that 
she  never  thought  of  sending  any  composition  of  her's  in 
search  for  it,  till  she  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  the 
late  Lady  Miller,  of  Bath  Easton,  by  whose  persuasiou  she  was 
Induced  to  write  for  the  poetic  institution  of  that  villa,  and  to 
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become  a  candidate  for  its  myrtle  wreath;  and  as  might  be  na- 
turally expected,  she  obtained,  it  repeatedly.  The  prize  poems 
were  published  and  adopted  from  Bath  Easton  voUimc  into 
other  public  prints,  with  the  names  of  the  authors ;  and  thus 
the  Rubicon  was  passed.  Early  the  next  year,  1 780,  her  noble 
Elegy  on  Captain  Cooke  was  given  to  tlic  world,  and  a  sublime 
Ode  to  the  Sun  subjoined  on  the  bright  unwintered  year  1 779. 
These  poems  meeting  a  flattering  reception,  she  was  en- 
couraged to  pour  impassioned  regrets  on  the  public  ear,  the 
ensuing  spring,  for  the  cruel  fate  of  her  gallant  and  amiable 
friend  Major  Andre.  Her  monody  on  him,  and  also  her 
elegy  on  Captain  Cooke,  involving  a  scries  of  events,  the  most 
important  in  the  lives  of  their  heroes,  formed  a  new  species  of 
fimeral  song.  Dr.  Darwin  used  to  tell  her  she  was  the  inven- 
tress  of  epic  elegy. 

When  the  beautiful  m.onody  on  Andre  was  written,  the 
prevailing  opinion  condemned  General  Washington  as  having 
needlessly  sacrificed  him  to  a  barbarous  revenge.  Affectionate 
regret  caught  the  fever  of  popular  misconception,  and  in  Juced 
her  to  anathematize  the  conduct,  in  that  disastrous  transac- 
tion, of  the  first  public  character  of  the  age.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  General  Washington  could  not  avoid  givinj^  his 
sanction  to  that  inflexible  court-martial,  which  decreed  ig- 
nominious death  to  the  heroic  martyr  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.  A  few  years  back  intelligence  came  to  our  author, 
from  the  first  authority,  that  the  General  before  sentence  was 
passed  endeavoured  to  snatch  Major  Andre  from  his  impend- 
ing doom,  and  would  have  succeeded,  if  a  too  nice  scruple  of 
honour  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  had  not  prevailed  over  the 
desire  of  Ufe.  Thus  has  she  long  felt,  and  generously  acknow- 
ledged the  misguided  zeal  of  her  muse,  and  learnt  to  revere 
the  memory  of  that  great  man,  benignant  as  intrepid,  who 
wished  in  vain  to  have  saved  from  his  lamented  fate,  the  too 
adventrous  excellence  she  loved. 
The  writings  of  Miss  Seward  have  been  various  and  rich  5 
N  n  3  '  and, 
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and,  in  general,  her  subjects  are  as  happily  designed  as  executctj. 
A  due  mixture  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  softness  and  strengtl^, 
characterises  her  muse,  whose  effusions  are  warm,  yet  christe, 
ardent,  yet  correct.  Her  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Miller 
has*  lofty  claims.  That  lady  died  July  1781,  in  the  meridian 
of  her  days.  Her  yirtues  and  patronage  of  the  poetic  art 
seemed  to  demand  the  rising  song  of  funeral  eulogy,  even 
more  than  her  beautiful  institution  of  the  poetic  vase.  This 
was  an  auspicious  theme;  and  our  author  has  managed  the 
solemn  dirge  with  uncommon  skill  and  melody.  We  regret 
our  want  of  room  to  adduce  more  than  a  single  stanza  in 
proof;  but  that  single  gem  is  eminently  brilliant. 

*'  Ye  Sister  Nine,  that  weep  departed  worth. 

Pour  from  your  echoing  strings  the  soothing  lay, 
Chaunt  the  slow  requiem  o'er  the  hallow 'd  earth. 
That  hides  your  Laura's  life-deserted  clay  ! 
'  Hides  the  cold  heart,  that  glow'd  with  all  your  fire, 
The  hand,  that  deckt  with  wreaths  your  many-cherded  lyre." 
In  the  year  1784  Miss  Seward's  poetical  novel,  Louisa,  ap- 
peared, and  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  her  composi- 
tions :  it  is  now  in  the  fifth  edition.     It  is  a  performance  per- 
fectly new  in  its  design  and  execution,  being  the  first  novel  in 
English  verse  which  the  country  has  to  boast,  at  least  the  first 
in  verse  that  promises  to  be  immortal.   'Ihe  story  is  extremely 
interesting  ;  the  situations  have  dramatic  effect ;  the  senti- 
ments are  just,  impressive,  and  exquisitely  pathetic.  It  abounds 
with  landscape-painting,   not  drawn  from  books,  but  from 
Nature. 

The  return  of  the  great  and  good  Elliot  from  Gibraltar,  in 
J787,  drew  from  the  same  pen  an  Epic  Ode,  which  its  author 
estimates  in  poetic  value,  above  all  her  writings,  and  perhaps 
justly,  and  is  highly  appropriate  to  the  immediate  situation  of 
the  country.  It  opens  with  an  invocation  to  rescued  Britain 
to  meet,  vyith  ardent  gratitude  and  triumphant  praise,  the  hero, 
"  Whose  dauntless  prowess,  in  resplendent  rays," 

restored  her  olive. 
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The  poem  then  reverts  to  the  advantage  which  the  abilities 
anc  bravery  of  her  generals  luid  procured  for  this  nation  in 
the  present  century;  the  victories  of  thcDukc  of  Marlborough^ 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  General  Wolfe.  That  intrepid 
young  hero  is  thus  painted  as  sinking  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
conquest  he  had  obtained. 

,  "  \or  sacred  Ics^  tlic  youthful  warrior's  fame. 

Dear  boa;iht  Quebec,  upon  thy  plains  heh.cU!, 
V\  ho  fallen,  and  lileeding,  at  the  loud  acclaim, 
'J'iiat  hails  Britannia  mistress  of  the  field, 
'I'liat  bids  her  crimson  standard  rise 
\  ictori<ius  in  the  cchi)in<^  skies, 
I^ilts  the  pale  eye,  a  gleam  of  transport  fire*--. 
And,  buwling  on  his  wounds,  triumphantly  expires." 

Eternal  palms  are  invoked  for  the  memory  of  those  distin- 
guished men;  and  were  the  author  to  continue  the  panegyric, 
or  strike  the  martial  lyre,  how  would  the  sublime  chords  vi- 
brate to  the  glory  of  British  heroes  of  more  recent  date,  our 
Duncans,  Vincents,  Nelsons,  Smiths,  &c.  &c.  ? 

This  admirable  ode  concludes  with  a  poetic  and  patriotic 
wish,  expressed  with  all  the  inspiring  ardour  of  the  muse  of 
Anna  Seward : 

"  May  the  blessin<^s  which  await 

Honour  to  the  lap  of  peace, 
Indu.>:trious  soklier,  m.ike  thy  future  fate. 

Bloom  like  thy  virtues,  with  thy  years  increase! 
Long  may'st  thou  benignly  see 
Britannia,  generous,  brave,  und  free. 
Wide  o'er  the  world,  as  in  her  laurel'd  prime, 
Dart  the  comrr.anding  glance,  and  lilt  the  brow  sublime." 

In  the  long  interval  between  this  ode  and  the  appearance  of 
her  late  poetic  collection,  our  author  lost  her  beloved  father, 
in  March  1 790,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  The  spring  following 
she  published  her  Llangollen-vale,  with  other  poems  sub- 
joined ;  the  Vale,  thrice  consecrated,  by  valour,  by  love,  and 
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by  friendship  j  a  poem  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  criticised  by 
one,  who  discovered  that  neither  our  author,  nor  by  con-^ 
sequence  Dr.  Johnson,  kne\v  the  meaning  of  the  word  thriily 
since  the  definition  in  his  dictionary  exactly  corresponds  with 
all  the  use  she  has  ever  made  of  that  word.  The  poems  vvhich 
accompany  Llangollen-vale  are,  one  v/ritten  on  the  coast  of 
Hayle  ;  another  describing  Wrexham,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
its  environs ;  next  a  Runic  poem,  built  on  a  tcrrif-c  and  su- 
blim.e  idea,  from  the  Norse  poetry,  given  in  vulgar  prose  by- 
Dr.  Hicks.  Our  author  has  invested  the  rude  tale  with  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  intelligible  without  departing  from 
the  grand  and  wild  character  of  Runic  verse.  That  compo-» 
sition  is  contrasted  by  one  of  a  softer  complexion,  written  on 
revisiting  her  native  village  :  it  expresses  filial  regret,  and 
breathes  of  the  days  that  are  flown.  So  also  does  the  next, 
which  describes  those  winter  evenings  that  were  gilded  by  the 
smiles  of  Honora.  The  collection  is  closed  by  six  sonnets. 
They  are  given  as  specimens  of  that  centenary  of  sonnets  which 
have  since  appeared,  with  Horatian  paraphrases  subjoined, 
published  by  Sael  in  1798,  and  infinitely  to  the  honour  of  the 
unimpaired  talents  of  the  author.  They  were  written  during 
the  course  of  more  than  twenty  years,  as  their  author's  ima- 
gination became  impressed  by  circumstances  which  excited 
emotion  or  reflection,  or  by  scenery  that  might  be  described 
in  that  limit.  Hence  the  subjects  of  this  treasury  of  sonnets 
are  various  •,  tbey  are  of  the  legitimate  order,  and  their  mea- 
sures as  well  as  their  spirit  Miltonic. 

Mr.  Polwhele,  among  his  various  prose  illustrations  sub- 
joined to  his  elegant  poem  of  Unsexed  Females,  thus  speaks 
of  the  fair  object, of  this  memoir  :  "  Miss  Seward's  poems  are 
thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn  j  and  he  who  he- 
sitates to  allow  this  lady  a  very  first  place  among  the  female 
poets  of  the  country,  must  be  grossly  deficient  in  taste.  Her 
"  Cooke,"  her  "  Andre,"  her  •'  Louisa,"  are  all  first-rate  per- 
formances.    Either  of  these  en.chanting  poems  would  be  sufll- 
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clent  to  immortalize  the  name  of^  Seward."  In  the  same  poem 
Mr.  Pohvh'^Ie  has  tnken  cccnsion  to  pay  a  poetical  tribute  to 
other  eminent  female  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  we  can- 
not resist  the  pleasure  or  n  short  extract,  which  justly  compli- 
ments several  of  the  first  -vicor^  of  the  are  ;  though  we  think 
Mr.Polwhele  mi«rht  have  extended  the  panegyric  by  many 
other  splendid  names : 

♦♦  Mark  Avlure  t:,c  srx  Vi:.ve  oft  in  anciTit  (hys. 

To  mildest  virnip  claimM  Ji  nation's  praise  ; 

ClKis'it  iVom  til'-  puhr.c  scene  the  i^nd  of  strife. 

Anil  slud  a  r^(!lance  o  er  luxuiious  life  ; 

111  s  Ik.  I.  f<    1     .  bound  the  obedient  tlirong. 

An  1  sott'  i:  .1  J.esj.ots  by  the  [.>ov/er  of  song; 

^  .  t  won  '•:!  owns  :i  rrort  cxtf.isive  sw;iy, 

V  li.'.-i<;  iicavcn's  0'.\n  g-  »  cs  pour  the  living  ray  ; 

Aiu'.  va5t  it?  influr.nce,  o'er  the  social  tics, 

Ly  hcavea  inform V.  if  lumak-  gci.ius  rise, 

Ir>;  j..)wcr  how  vast,  in  critic  wisdom  sage. 

If  Mji-.tTuut:  refine  a  Ictta-'d  page; 

And  Carter  with  a  mildei  air  diffuse 

The  moral  precept  of  the  Grecian  Muse; 

If  Seward  sting  with  rapture  every  vein. 

Or  f^av  Piozzi  sport  in  li'_;httT  strain  ; 

If  Burney  m'-x  witlf  sparkling  humour  chaste, 

Delicious  feelings  and  the  purest  taste; 

Or  RadclifFe  wrapt  in  necromantic  gloom 

The  impervious  forest,  an;',  the  mystic  dome  ; 

If  Be.-iuclerk  paint  Lenora's  spectre  horse. 

The  uplifted  lance  of  Death  the  grisly  corse, 

And  e'en  a  Princess  lend  poetic  grace. 

The  pencil's  charm,  and  breathe  in  every  trace." 

Miss  Seward  is  now  advancing  in  life.  She  was  extremely 
captivating  in  her  youth,  in  point  even  of  personal  attraction, 
and  still  bears  the  marks  of  a  lovely  woman.  Her  eyes  were 
of  uncommon  lustre,  expressing  at  once  power  of  intellect  and 
sensibility  of  heart  j  and  her  voice,  both  in  speaking  and  recit- 
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ing,  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  energy.  She  sings, 
both  in  the  sportive  and  pathetic  style,  with  much  judgment 
and  feehng  :  her  address  is  elegant,  and  her  manners  are  at 
the  same  time  courteous  and  commanding.  Miss  Seward's 
conversation  is  like  her  composition,  full  of  fire  and  fancy, 
tempered  by  softness  ;  and  her  society,  therefore,  exemplifies 
and  illustrates 

"  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Miss  Seward  has  recently  employed  herself  in  writing  me- 
iBoirs  of  her  departed  friend  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Darwin, 
whose  admiration  she  possessed  during  life. 

We  will  close  our  account  of  this  distinguished  lady  with 
an  animated  sonnet  she  has  very  lately  given  to  the  public,  to 
an  amiable  young  writer,  who  is  every  way  deserving  of  her 
praise. 

SONNET, 

Addressed  to  Wm.  Dimond,  Esq. 
Written  after  perusing  his  "  Hero  of  the  North." 

*'  Hail  to  the  bard,  with  native  genius  blest. 

Who  breathes  7i€'vj  lm[)u!se  to  our  Bntish  choir, 
Who  roves  through  Fancy's  maze,  with  soul  possest, 

And  twines  with  roses  the  historic  lyre  ! 
Bright  Dimond  !  as  1  trace  thy  glowing  page 

Young  joys  awake  in  many  a  thrilling  throng; 
In  thee  the  minstrels  of  an  happier  age 

New  voice  assume,  and  swell  their  boldest  song  ! 
The  Sister  Muses  with  contending  love. 

Thy  favor'd  harp  of  mingled  notes  inspire, 
And  bid  its  sounding  strings  alternate  move 

With  Otway's  softness,   and  with  Dryden's  fire. 
Proceed,  thou  gifted  youth,  and  o'er  thy  way 
A  nation's  hand  shall  weave  its  grcenat  iaiy  ."' 

Anna  Seward. 
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BISHOP   OF   MEATll.* 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir  furnishes  nn  ncKlitional  name 
to  grace  the  catalogue  of  those  truly  illustrious  characters, 
who,  by  their  private  and  public  virtues,  have  triumphed  over 
every  opposition,  and  raised  themselves  to  honourable  emi- 
nence in  society. 

The  great  reverse  of  situation  whiih  his  fiimily  had  expe- 
rienced from  one  of  those  revolutions  which  so  frequently 
afTect  the  fortunes  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  of  which 
we  have  had  so  many  affecting  Instances  In  our  own  da}',  was 
not  the  only  obstacle  which  Dr.  Eclme  had  to  surniount. 
Born  and  educated  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  he  had,  at  first,  to  overcome  the  spirit  of  religious 
prejudice,  carefully  Infused  Into  a  tender  mind,  and  afterwards 
to  contend  with  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  is  not  ant 
to  give  credit  to  the  professions  of  those  who  renounce  an  old, 
and  unexpectedly  embrace  a  new  system  of  worship.  Ke  has, 
liowever,  completely  succeeded  In  Impressing  the  public  mind, 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  tlic  purity  of  his  motives  j  and  the 
natural  mildness  of  his  temper,  unpervertcd  by  the  rancorous 
impulse  of  a  new-born  zeal,  has  excited  regret,  without  cen- 
sure, In  the  members  of  the  religion  that  lost  him,  and  admi- 
ration, without  envy,  in  the  reverend  teachers  of  the  faith, 
which  he  now  professes. 

Dr.  O'Beirne  was  born  at  Farnagh,  in  the  county  of  Long- 


*  VVe  are  iiapps^  in  this  place  to  have  it  in  our  ^inwer  to 
bestow  several  inipoitaut  corrections  upon  the  mcmoiis  O:  this 
respectable  Prelate,  and  are  cos^cerned  to  find  that  in  the  former 
accountsomc  inaccuracies  were  a.linitted  relative  to  material  [)oiiits 
connected  with  the  early  jiart  of  his  lordship's  life  and  his  con- 
nexions. 

ford. 
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ford,  in  the  year  1 749.  The  O'Bcirncs  of  Dangan,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  of  whom  he  is  now  the  chief,  ranked 
from  tlvc  earliest  times  to  the  period  of  the  revokition  among 
the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the  Irish  families  of  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  were  originally  a  branch  of  the 
O'Connors.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  lierald's-oflice 
in  Dublin^  tliat  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  John 
O'Beirne,  sirnamed  Barnveal,  or  the  Hairlipped,  was  seated 
at  Dangan  ;  a  great  favourite  of  the  king's,  and  endowed  with 
immense  possessions  ;  and  on  the  same  records  is  a  genealogy 
containing  a  regular  descent  of  heirs  male,  with  their  diffe- 
rent intermarriages,  from  this  John  to  Francis,  O'Beirne  of 
Dangan,  who  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  forfeited  the  iur 
heritance  of  his  family  for  the  second  time,  in  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  Stuarts.  Under  Cromwell's  usurpation  he  had 
attended  Charles  the  Second  through  all  his  fortunes,  and  ia 
the  Act  of  Settlement  he  is  restored  to  his  estates,  among  those 
who  are  there  enumerated  as  having  given  that  proof  of  un- 
shaken loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarch.  When 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  in  which  he  fought,  had  given  the 
last  blow  to  all  the  expectations  of  the  adherents  of  James,  he 
retired  into  Spain  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  received 
at  that  court  in  a  manner  becoming  his  birth  and  cormections. 
His  two  daughters  were  taken  into  the  family  of  the  queen 
dowager  in  quality  of  maids  of  honour,  and  in  that  station  the 
elder,  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  beloved  by  the  famous  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  the  still 
greater  misfortune  to  return  his  love.  Notu'ithstanding  the 
decided  opposition  of  her  royal  mistress,  she  persisted  in  her 
determination  to  marry  this  "  outcast  of  each  church  and 
state,"  and  was  that  wife  to  whose  fate  Pope  alludes  in  the 
well  known  line  in  his  character  of  Clodio, 

"  A  tyrant  to  the  very  wife  he  loved." 
Her  brother  married  a  noble  Spaniard,  and  two  ladies  des- 
cended from  him  are  still  living  in  Spain  ,  the  only  remains 

of  that  branch  of  the  family. 

John, 
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John,  second   brother'  to  Francis,  on  this  subversion  and 
dispersal  of  his  family,  took  refuge  among   his  relations  the 
O'Farrells,  of  the   county  of  Longford,  one  of  whom,  the 
daughter  of  O'Farrell  of  Aughanaspeak,  he  married,  and  was 
killed  in  his  own  house  by  a  party  of  rappnrees,  kavlng  his 
widow  with  two  sons  in  their  childhood.     Of  these,  Thomas, 
the  elder,  was  sent  to  receive  his  education  in  Spain, .froin 
whence  he  returned  titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh.     Dennis,  the 
younger,  applied  to  the  study  of  physic ;  but  practising  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  country,  and  having  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  to  contend  with,  he  procured  but  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
a  wife  and  a  numerous  family.     Similarity  of  circumstances, 
and  alliances  formed  in  better  days,  had  m.idc  him  acquainted 
with  Catherine  the  daughter  of  Ross  O'Farrell,  the  head  of 
the  distinguished  and  wealthy  house  of  Moat  Farrell,  who  had 
suffered  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  revolution,  and  by  Jpiis 
marriage  with  this  lady,  who  lived  to  the  very  advanced  age 
of  ninety-nine,  he  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters.     Of 
the  sons,  two  became  Roman  catholic  priests.     Lewis,  the 
youngest,  married  Margaret  O'Meagher,  grand-daughter  to 
Colonel  Edmund  O'Meagher,  of  Cloona,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary  ;  a  woman  of  a  very  superior  mind  and  understanding, 
and  whose  memory  is  still  reverenced  by  all  who  knew  her. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Dennis,  the  second  son,  was  originally  designed  for  the  pro- 
fession of  physic,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  in  that  view  in  the 
year  1 765.     But  having  a  mind  strongly  tinctured  with  dcvo- 
tion^  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  parish-priest  of  Temple 
Michael,  when  Doctor  O'Beirne  became  rector  of  it  in  1 79 1 , 
on  resigning  his  preferments  in  England.     John,  the  third 
brother,  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Longford,  and  commanded  the  light  infantry  company  in 
the  militia  of  that  county  during  the  whole  of  th"e  last  war. 
He  is  married  to  Miss  Peacocke,  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Pea- 
cocke,  Bart,  of  the  county  of  CUre,  and  niece  to  Lord  Castle 

Cootc, 
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Coote,  and  Sir  Eyre  Cootc.  Andrew,  the  fourth  brother, 
died  an  officer  la  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

Thomas  Lewis,  the  eldest  son,  -whose  hfe  Ave  are  Avriting, 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  seven  years  to  the  diocesan  school  of 
Ardagh,  then  held  in  the  town  ox  Longford,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hynes,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  his  day. 
Under  the  tuition  of  this  worthy  man  he  continued  until  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  went  off  to  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  the  year  1763.  At  this  time  peace  being  concluded 
with  France,  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  and  an  uncle  who 
always  lived  and  shared  his  income  with  him,  to  Paris,  and 
entered  under  the  care  of  Dr.  O'lvelly,  into  what  was  called 
the  Irish  community,  from  its  admitting  young  persons  des- 
tined for  other  pursuits  and  professions,  as  well  a'^  for  the 
Romish  ministry,  to  which  the  college  of  Lombard,  in  the 
same  enclosure,  was  exclusively  devoted.  From  this  seminary 
he  attended  the  public  course  of  academic  studies  in  the  col- 
lege of  Plessis,  and  was  annually  crowned,  as  well  at  the  public 
distribution  of  prizes  at  that  college,  as  in  the  university  at 
large,  until  he  concluded  his  year  of  rhetoric  in  the  year  1 767. 
At  this  time  he  fell  into  so  bad  a  state  of  health,  that  he  was 
advised  by  the  physicians  to  try  his  native  air,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  of  1768,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Usher, 
the  ingenious  author  of  Clio,  or,  a  Discourse  upon  Taste,  as 
far  as  London,  from  whence  he  shortly  after  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  after  an  absence  of  five  years.  Having  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  completely  re-estab- 
lished his  health,  he  once  more  q^uittcd  the  paternal  roof  to 
return  to  Paris,  with  an  intention  to  apply  himself  to  thcr 
study  of  physic  j  but  having  remained  for  some  months  in 
London,  he  there  formed  connections,  and  adopted  ideas,  that 
changed  the  \vhole  tenor  of  his  life. 

The  first  circumstance  that  led  to  the  part  he  has  since 
acted  was  the  acquaintance  and  patronage  of  that  worthy  cn- 
courager  of  talents  and  merit  wherever  he  discovered  them, 

the 
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the  hte  Dr.  J^Iinclilifle,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  To  this 
prfclate  he  was  first  introduced,  we  believe,  at  Mr.  Bouveric's,  at 
Delapre-abbcy,  near  Northampton,  and  he  afterwards  improv- 
ed his  acquaintance  withliim  at  Lord  Northampton's  at  Castle 
Ashby.  An  exposition  which  he  drew  up  of  his  reasons  for 
having  renounced  the  errors  of  popery,  gave  such  satisfaction 
to  Dr.  Ilinchlifte,  that  he  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Cornwallis, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  with  his  Grace's  con- 
currence, he  encouraged  Mr.  O'Beirne  publicly  to  read  his 
recantation,  as  a  necessary  previous  step  to  his  admission  to 
orders.  Witli  this  recommendation  Mr.  O'Beirne  chearfully 
complied,  and  between  the  morning  prayer  and  the  commu- 
nion service,  standing  under  the  screen  of  All  Saints  church,  in 
Northampton,  he  solemnly  renounced  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

From  this  time  the  Bishop  never  ceased  to  give  him  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  his  friendship.  Under  his  auspices 
he  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  his 
lordship  was  then  master.  He  admitted  him  to  orders  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  age,  and  immediately  on  his  receiving  priesthood, 
procured  him  the  vicarage  of  Grundon,  in  Northamptonshire, 
that  belonged  to  Trinity  College ;  and"  at  length  when,  in  the 
year  i']']6i  Lord  Howe  was  appointed  commissioner  and 
commander  in  chief  in  the  expedition  to  America,  and  had 
appHed  to  Dr.  Hinchliffe  to  recommend  a  clergyman  to  him, 
who  should  not  only  live  in  his  own  family,  as  chaplain  to  his 
flag,  but  be  qualified  to  assist  him  in  whatever  steps  he  might 
be  encouraged  to  take  relative  to  an  establishment  for  the 
episcopal  church  in  America,  his  lordship  instantly  thought 
of  his  young  friend,  and  placed  him  in  the  situation  that  may 
be  said  to  have  led  to  ali  his  future  fortunes. 

The  calamitous  fire  which  happened  at  New  York  in  1776, 
supplied  him  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  the  most  edifying  and  consobtory  manner. 
To  mp,ke  the  precept  and  practice  of  the  gospel  go  hand  in  hand 

had 
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had  been  his  constant  study  from  the  moment  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  ;  and  v/hile  he  cultivated,  in  private,  every  mean 
within  his  power  to  soften  the  horrors  and  alleviate  the  mise- 
ries of  war,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
the  only  one  in  New  York  which  had  been  preserved  from 
the  fury  of  the  flames.  His  discourse  on  that  melancholy  oc- 
casion has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  effusion  of  a  mind 
animated  with  the  purest  sentiments  of  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  and  it  has  been  justly  praised  as  a  composition  remarkable 
for  dignified  and  pathetic  eloquence. 

On  his  return  from  America,  when  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Howe,  Avith  respect  to  the  direction  and  execution  of  military 
operations,  became  the  sunject  of  general  animadversion  and 
parliamentary  enquiry,  and  was  boldly  censured  in  nev/spapers 
and  pamphlets,  supposed  to  be  written  by  persons  in  high 
credit  and  confidence  with  ministry  •,  Dr.  O'Beirne  came  for- 
ward in  defence  of  his  friend,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  that  had  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  was  extolled  by  the  adherents  of  the  general  and  admiral.- 

In  thus  vindicating  t'lve  character  of  his  noble  friend,  he 
was^necessarily  led  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty 
as  far  as  it  was  connected  with  his  subject,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  pamphlet  he  carried  the  war  with  such  success  into  the 
enemy's  quarters  •,  he  placed  their  inattention  to  the  informa- 
tion they  had  received  of  the  designs  of  the  court  of  France, 
of  their  armaments  and  their  destination,  in  so  strong  a  light, 
and  so  forcibly  exposed  their  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  the 
disposition  of  the  force  which  they  were  at  length  driven  to 
send  to  Lord  Howe's  relief,  that  he  attracted  the  observation 
of  the  leaders  of  opposition  ;  ahd  through  the  means  of  his 
steady  patron  and  friend  Dr.  Kinchliffe,  lie  v,-as  first  intro- 
duced to  Lord  FitzwIUiam  ;  and  through  his  Lordship  to  Mr. 
Burke,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 

About  this  time,  he  v.-as  presented  by  Lord  Thurlow  to  the 
■vicarage  of  West  Deeping,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  application 

of 
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f)f  Lord  Howe,  and  this  was  the  only  instance  of  his  lordship'* 
patronage  which  he  ever  had  to  acknowledge.  It  was  not 
that  he  ever  relaxed  in  his  attachment  to  that  great  man, 
or  that  he  had  ever  forfeited  his  friendship.  The  writer  of 
this  has  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Howe  never  knew  that 
the  defence  of  his  conduct,  which  had  so  much  contributed  to 
put  his  enemies  to  silence,  had  been  written  by  his  chaplain. 
Yet  he  always  took  a  warm  interest  in  Mr.  O'Beirne's  welfare; 
and  if  their  former  connexion  was  not  renewed  onLordHowe's 
accepting  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  it  was  because  the 
circumstances  were  different;  and  other  prospects  were 
opened  to  Mr.  O'Beirne  from  his  connections  with  the  new 
administration. 

No  sooner  had  Lord  Fitzwilliam  made  Mr.  O'Beirne  known 
to  hio  friends  than  he  zealously  engaged  in  their  service.  His 
first  essay  was  in  the  Engli.hman,  a  periodical  paper  tliat 
united  all  the  talents  of  the  party ;  and  if  we  are  not  misin- 
formed, the  last  three  numbers  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 
He  next  engaged  in  the  Country  Getitleinatiy  the  signature 
imder  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  that  appeared  regu- 
larly in  a  paper  then  printed  by  Almon.  In  this  work,  ac- 
cording to  Almon's  information  in  a  late  publication,  in  which 
he  has  inserted  four  of  these  numbers,  he  received  no  other 
assistance  than  one  letter  from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Burke, 
jun.  Shortly  after  appeared  the  substance  of  a  charge  of  mis- 
management against  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  house  of  commons.  This  was  a 
kind  of  brief  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Keppel, 
from  which  Mr.  Fox  prodifccd  that  charge  that  first  shook 
Lord  North's  administration,  leaving  him  in  a  majority  of  only 
sixteen.  His  other  political  productions,  as  far  as  our  infor- 
mation goes,  was  a  defence  of  Lord  Keppel,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Considerations  on  Naval  Courts-martial;  Letters  to 
Commodore  Johnston,  under  the  signature  of  Blake,  on  his 
engagement  with  SufTrein,  in  Port  Praya  Road  ;  a  short  His- 
1803— 180.1.  Oo  tory 
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tory  of  the  late  Parliament ;  Considerations  on  the  late  Dis- 
turbances, by  a  consistent  Wliig ;  the  Source  of  the  Evil,  in 
four  letters,  written  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's administration  •,  an  Answer  to  the  Treasury  Pamphlet 
on  the  Irish  Propositions,  to  which  Mr.  Chalmers  wrote  n 
reply,  as  ii  written  by  Mr.  Burke  j  and  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in 
Ireland  on  the  Fourth  Proposition.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  club  from  which  issued  the  Roliad,  the  Probationary 
Odes,  Sec.  &C. ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he  contributed 
any  part  towards  these  celebrated  compositions,  except  a  few 
epigrams,  and  the  probationary  ode  ascribed  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

In  March  1782,  when  the  Rockingham  party  came  into 
power,  Dr.  O'Beirne  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Portland,  his 
avowed  patron,  then  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
that  country  as  his  private  secretary.  He  was  also  nomirated 
one  of  his  chaplains.  But  it  unfortunately  happened  that  his 
Grace  had  not,  from  the  short  duration  of  his  government, 
which  did  not  last  quite  four  months,  any  opportunity  of  pro- 
Tiding,  as  he  wished,  for  his  reverend  protege. 

An  anecdote  related  of  Dr.  O'Beirne,  during  his  residence 
in  Ireland,  as  private  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  with 
the  authenticity  of  which  we  have  good  reasons  to  be  satisfied, 
will  more  fully  lay  open  the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart  than  a 
thousand  volumes  written  by  panegyrists,  whose  only  do- 
cuments are  the  actions  of  his  public  life.  One  of  his  oldest 
acquaintances,  of  the  name  of  Hagarty,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  employed  in  the  excise,  was  superannuated,  and 
obliged  to  retire,  with  a  large  family,  on  the  miserable  salary 
of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  He  had  heard  of  the  Doctor's 
preferment,  and  was  advised  to  solicit  his  interest.  Though 
he  at  first  declined  the  advice,  from  motives  of  despair  or 
bashfulness,  necessity  at  length  silenced  his  scruples,  and  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  O'Beirne  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger  for  him,  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner;  and  assured  him,  "  that,  though  he  had  never  ap- 
plied 
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plkJ  to  the  lorJ-]icutcnnnt  for  a  favour,  he  would  do  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  both  on  account  of  their  former  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  distress  to  -which  a  numerous  and  helpless 
f.iniily  was  exposed.  If  he  succeeded,  Har^arty  should  of 
course  be  replaced  on  the  establishment ;  if  not,  he  would 
cheerfully  allow  him  a  yearly  sum  out  of  his  private  purse 
equal  to  what  he  hail  received  when  in  full  employment."  It 
is  almost  needness  to  add  that  he  did  succeed,  and  that  poor 
Hagarty  and  his  fimily  were  rescued  from  ruin. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  having  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  administration  formed  under  his  aus- 
pices, the  Duke  of  Portland  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  Ireland  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  then  Earl  Temple, 
in  July  1782,  and  returned  to  London  with  his  private  secre- 
tary and  chaplain.  His  Grace,  now  perfectly  convinced,  from 
his  experience  in  Irish  affairs,  of  the  Doctor's  talents  for 
political  business,  employed  his  pen  and  had  recourse  to  his 
advice  on  almost  every  important  occasion.  He  was  initiated 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  Opposition,  and  assisted  at  several  secret 
conferences  held  by  its  leaders.  He  became  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Fox,  and  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  his  admi- 
ration of  that  great -statesman's  powers  and  virtues  has  not  been 
diminished  by  the  extraordinary  changes  which  have  since 
appeared  to  take  place  in  politic;il  sentiment. 

The  idea  of  the  ever-memorable  coalition  was  then  suggested 
as  the  only  certain  mode  of  hurling  from  the  helm  of  power 
rivals,  who  had  dared  to  intercept  and  monopolize  the  fruits 
of  so  many  painful,  but  successful,  labours;  who  had  presumed 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  spoils  of  that  political  Troyi 
which  had  only  fallen  after  a  desperate  siege  of  ten  years,  and 
in  the  breaches  of  which  tkey  had  not  ventured  to  expose 
themselves,  until  a  triumphant  entrancewas  no  longer  doubtful. 
It  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  succeeded.  But  the  vic- 
tory was  transient ;  and  even  the  moment  of  exultation  was 
darkened  with  prognostics  of  speedy  disappointment  and 
defeat. 

O  o  2  "When 
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When  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  raised  to  the  hnportane 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  April  1783,  he  appointed? 
Dr.  O'Beirne  his  private  secretary.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  the  situation  with  great  industry  for  upwards  of  eight 
months,  when  the  coalition  waS)  in  its  turn,  divested  of  au- 
thority and  compelled  to  retire.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
neglected  by  his  patron.  In  January  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  was  put  into 
possession  of  two  livings  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
valued  at  nearly  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  were 
in  the  gift  of  government.  The  mamier  in  which  these  livings 
were  conferred  on  him,  both  by  the  zealous  interference  of 
his  noble  patron  and  the  prompt  assistance  of  a  noble  lord  now 
-very  high  in  legal  honours,  served  to  inspire  him  with  addi- 
tional ardour  in  support  of  his  political  friends. 

In  the  winter  of  1785  his  health  was  so  materially  injured, 

that  after  having  taken  the  ^vaters  of  Bath  for  some  time  to- 

no  purpose,  he  was  recommended  by  his  physicians  to  try  the 

air  of  the  continent;  and  he  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of 

the  folioAving  year  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  seat  at  Au- 

bigne,  in  Berry.     In  this  excursion  he  was  accompanied  by 

his  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  Novemiber  17 83 

at  St.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster.     She  Avas  the  only 

surviving  child  of  Colonel  Francis  Stuart,  brother  to  the  Earl 

of  Moray,  lineally  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son 

to  Robert  the  Thiixi  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  marriage  of  his 

ancestor  with  the  only  child  of  the  regent  Moray,  still  more 

nearly  allied  to  the  royal  line  of  Stuart.     By  this  lady  he  has 

a  son  and  tw^o  daughters. 

His  visit  to  the  continent  did  not  answer  his  expectations, 
and  he  was  advised  to  repeat  the  trial  which  in  his  earlier  life 
had  proved  so  successful.  He  therefore  proceeded,  on  his  re- 
turn from  France,  with  his  family  to  his  mother's  in  Ireland, 
where  he  once  again  experienced  the. efficacy  of  his  native  air, 

and 
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and  being  encouraged  by  the  recovery  of  his  health  to  accept 
the  offer  which,  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
made  him  of  the  rich  benefices  of  Temple  Michael  and  Mohill 
by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  he  resigned  his  Uvings  iu 
Northumberland,  and  settled  in  Ireland  for  life. 

In  this  situation  of  a  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
born,  he  remained  till  Lord  Fitzwilliam  undertook  the  fiord- 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  when  his  lordship  called  him  up  to 
Dublin,  appointed  him  his  private  secretary  and  first  chaplain, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  from 
whence,  in  Lord  Corn^vallis's  administration,  he  was  translat- 
ed to  the  see  of  Meath,  worth  five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  made  a  privy  counsellor  in  Ireland. 

Bishop  O'Beirne  was  among  the  most  active  and  zealous  of 
those  who  supported  the  measures  and  promoted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fitzwilliam  administration.     He  was  particularly 
so  in  furtherance  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  primary  object  of 
the  viceroy,  the  emancipation,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  for,  though  Bishop  O'Beirne  is  a  convert  to  the  f;aith  of 
Protestantism,  he  is  not  at  all  actuated  by  that  outrageous 
zeal  against  the  faitl^  which  he  has  renounced,  which  gene- 
rally marks  the  proselyte-     He  not  only  approved  that  mea- 
sure, but  took  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  it,  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  pathos. 
When  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  removed  from  oiUce,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  measures  of  his  administration  came  to  be  canvassed 
with  rather  a  severe  and  acrimonious  spirit  in  the  Irish  house 
of  peers.  Bishop  O'Beirne  stood  forward  with  honest  warmth 
and  distinguished  ability  in  defence  of  his  absent,  and,  as  he 
conceived,  injm-cd  patron.     His  speech  in  thj  house  of  lords 
on  that  occasion,  was  reckoned  among  the  best  which  have 
been  delivered  in  that  assembly. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  respect  to 
his  political  life,  his  exemplary  conduct  in  discharging  the  sa- 
cred functions  of  his  present  dignified  ofEce  has  united  every 

O  o  3  sentiment 
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sentiment  in  his  favour.  He  delivered  a  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  of  Ossory,  which  is,  perhaps,  unexampled  in 
point  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  apostolic  doctrine.  He  made 
a  solemn  declaration,  that,  in  the  ecclesiastical  promotions 
which  were  at  his  disposal,  he  should  be  influenced  by  the 
perits  of  the  candidates  only.  He  instituted  monthly  lectures, 
on  topics  of  religious  controversy  and  subjects  selected  fron> 
the  History  of  the  Church,  while  Chapters  from  the  New 
Testament  were  occasionally  translated,  and  the  most  approv- 
ed commentators  and  expositors  were  carefully  consulted.  It 
was  not  uncommon,  during  these  lectures,  to  see  them  attend- 
ed by  clergymen  from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
who  probably  had  not  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  looked  into 
the  original  text.  But  while  he  exacted  a  punctual  attention 
to  duties,  peculiarly  necessary  in  a  country  where  the  sophistry 
of  the  church  of  Rome  was  either  thought  unworthy  of  the 
honour  of  a  contest,  or  was  allowed  to  triumph,  without  op- 
position, over  the  blind  credulity  of  her  disciples,  and  the  fre- 
quent ignorance  of  her  opponents,  he  constantly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy  under 
his  jurisdiction.  His  house  and  table  were  always  open  to 
them,  particularly  to  those  of  the  inferior  order ;  and  he  has 
never  been  reproached  with  neglecting  any  opportunity  to  re- 
ward the  claims  of  merit,  however  destitute  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  O'Beirne  ranks  in  the  first  class.  His 
sermons  seldom  relate  to  the  thorny  points  of  controversial 
theology,  which  are  more  calculatetl  to  confound  than  to  en- 
lighten. He  is  generally  satisfied  with  expatiating  on  the 
grand  and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  his  diction 
j,s  perspicuous,  animated,  and  nervous.  He  is  occasionally 
.sublime,  frequently  pathetic,  and  always  intelligible  to  his  au- 
(^itors.  Though  gifted  with  considerable  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, he  studiously  checks  them  when  they  seem  to  interfere 
in  the  pure  fervency  of  devotion.     He  appears  to  have  made 

It  his  great  object, 

"  -      '  "To 
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*'  To  discipline  his  fancy,  to  command 
The  herirt  ;  and,  by  familiar  accents,  move 
The  Christian  soul." 

The  conduct  of  his  lordslilp  hi  private  hfc  has  been  ever 
distinguished  for  tliat  Hberality  of  heart  and  urbanity  of  man- 
ners which  evince  a  just  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  society. 

In  1799  his  lordship  collected  and  published,  in  one  volume 
octavo,  the  different  sermons  which  lie  had  preached  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  with  tliree  charges,  inchiding  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  circular  address  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  In 
1 80 1  tlie  bishop  preached  the  anniversary  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  for  the  charity  schools,  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  animadvert  in  severe  terms  upon  the  supposed  neglect  of 
religious  instruction  in  our  public  seminaries.  For  this  he 
was  rather  roughly  handled  by  that  profound  scholar  and  able 
schoolmaster,  Dr.  Vincent,  in  a  letter,  which  has  made  con- 
siderable noise,  but  which  the  bishop  has  not  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  answer.  Besides  the  works  already  noticed.  Dr. 
O'Beirnc  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  "TheGrucilixionj" 
of  an  Ode  to  Lord  Nortlvampton,  and  the  Generous  Impostor; 
works  which  he  has  himself  been  often  heard  to  say  have  been 
deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

The  Binder  is  requested  to  place  the  Portraits  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Angerstein  and  the  Margravine  of 

Anspach  -  -  To  face  the  Title 

Sir   Robert    Peel    and   the   Duke   of 

Queensberry         -  -  .  Page  i 

Lady  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Pye         -  -  336 

Dr.  Knox  and  General  Paoli  -  -       368 

Major  Rennel  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley  480 
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A. 

y^DDRESS  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Bury  Loyal  Volunteers  at 
the  consecration  cf  their  colours  in  179H,  ]).  i(>. 

Addresses  of  several  public  bodies  in  Ireland  to  Lord  Temple  (the 
jiresent  Marquis  of  Buckingham),  on  his  resigning  the  situation 
of  lord-lieuteiiant,  173  to  177. 

Alfred,  tlie  founder  of  the  British  navy,  46. 

AtMON.Mr.  memoirs  of,  120.    Mis  early  literary  connections,  121. 
His  first  production,  "The  Conduct  of  a  late  Noble  Commander 
cxamine(i, "/-!;</.  His  next  work,  a"  IVIilitary  Dictionary,"  i2z. 
His  letters  in  the  Gazetteer, /^f/.      His  succeeding  works:    A 
Review  of  his  Majesty's  Keigu;  this  woik  noticed  by  the  Duks 
of  Bedlord,  123. — "  Review   of  Mr.  Pitt's   Administration;" 
procures  him  tlie  friendship  (if  Loid  Temple,//./^/.  124. — "  Letter 
to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Grenville,"  on  the  difference 
of  that  gentleman  with  his   brother  Lord  Temp'.e,    124. — an- 
swered, lOicl.      His  subsequent  political  publicanons, /VrW,  125. 
Hisconiluct  in  the  affair  rcl.nivo  tothc  seizure  of  Mr.  Wilkes  by  a 
general  warrant,  125.      Reply  to  Mr.  Kiilgell's  narrative  of  Mr. 
\V  ilkcs's  Essay  on  VV'omun,  127.     He  commences  buiness  as  a 
bfokscller,    128.      Publishes  h;s  *'  Letter    concerning   Libels, 
Warrants,  Src,  &c.  &:c."  ibid. — Is  prosecuted  for  this  work,  129. 
Publishes  lii»"l-listory  of  the  Minority  during  the  years  1762-3- 
4  and  5,  &c."  130.     His  writings  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
American    Stamp-act,  ibid.     Declines  an    ofil-r   made   by   IMr. 
Townshend,  of  apiibllc  situation,  13  I.     Publishes  his  *'  Royal 
Kalendar,"  and  his  "  Poluical   Register,"  i'mi. — Causes  which 
occasioned  the  discontinuance  of  tiie  latter,  /'/</.,  132.     Prose- 
cuted for  selling  a  magazine  containing  one  of  Junius's  Lstters, 
J32.     Produces  his  "  New  Foundling-Hosjjital  for  Wit," /^/(^. 
— His  "Asylum,"   "Collection   of    Treaties,"  and  "Parlia- 
mentary   Register,"    133. — "   The    Remembrancer,"    134. — 
Other  political  tracts,  135. —  His  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  ot  the 
Karl  of  Chatham,"  iUd. — correipondence  with  Lady  Chatham 
on  this  subject,  136.     Death  of  h:s  patron.  Lord  Temple,  ihid. 
Jlis  "  Letters  to  the  Right   Hoiiourable  Charles  Jenkinson," 
and  "  to  the  Inteii  ir  Cabinet,"  137.      His  "  Biographical,  Li- 
terary, and  Political  Anecdotes,  Si.c."  ibid.    Retires  to  his  house 
in  Hertfordshire,  ibid. 
Alniiick-easllc,  repaired  and  improved  by  the  late  and  present  Dukes 

of  Northumberland,  44^. 
Ahanlty,  Lord;  anecdote  jf,  158.     Incurs  the  personal  dislike  of 

the 
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the  lorrl-chanrellor   Thurlow,  1 6 1.— Appointed   to  the    Rolls 
against  that  nobleman's  consent,  162. 

American  IVur;  state  of  the  English  navy  during,  50,  57. 

Andre,  major  ;  remark  res[)ecting  the  conduct  of  General  Wash- 
ington in  the  fate  of  this  gallant  officer,  549. 

AnghIvSTein,  Mr.  ;  memoirs  of,  385.  His  juvenile  years  :  his 
first  introduction  to  Lloyd's,  386---His  early  eminence  there, 
387.  His  [mblic-sp'-rited  exertions  on  various  occasions  :— In 
improving  the  establishment  of  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  388.  —In 
procuring  frorn  govern«ment  a  loan  in  favour  of  the  mercantile- 
interest  in  1793,  389 — In  promoting  the  measure  of  a  national 
lottery,  390.— In  bringing  to  justice  the  villain  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Monster,  391. — In  procuring  the  construction 
of  an  additional  door  to  the  entrance  of  Kensington-gardens,  393 
vote. — In  the  re-establishment  of  the  Veterinary  College,  393. — 
In  encouraging  the  inrention  of  the  life -boat,  394..  Account  of 
liis  collection  of  pictures,  396.  His  different  commercial  j)art- 
nerships,  397.  His  fortune,  398.  His  respectable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, 399.  His  domestic  connections,  400.  Llis  sum- 
mer-residence at  Blackheath,  401.  His  personal  character, 402. 
Public  and  literary  testimonies  to  liis  merit,  ibid.,  403. 

Anspach,  Margravine  of;  memoirs  of,  221.  i-!er  juvenile 
history,  ibid.,  222.  Married  to  the  Honourable  William  Cra- 
ven, 2.22.  Her  Verses  on  dreaming  she  saw  her  heart  at  her 
feet,  7ioie  Mid.  Accession  of  her  husband  to  the'title  of  Lord 
Craven,  223.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  late  Reverend  Mr. 
Jenner,  ilid.—W^x  Verses  addressed  to  him,  225.  Leaves  Eng- 
land, and  commences  her  travels,  ibid. — Arrives  at  Anspach  ; 
forms  an  acquaintance  with  the  Margrave,  226. — at  Paris,  ihid. 
— Sets  out  for  Constantinople, 2  27. — journey  throughTourain^, 
ihid. — the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  228.— Auvergne,  ibid. — 
Lyons,  229.— down  the  Rhone,  to  Avignon,  ihid. — cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  230- — Lille, 231, — Marseilles, 
232. — Toulon  to  Hieres, //W. — Poetical  Parotly  of  a  French 
pamphlet  relative  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  ibid. — Voyage  to 
Leghorn  :  Monaco,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Florence,  236  to  23S. 
— Journey  down  the  Po,  to  Venice,  239,  240. — to  Vienna  ; 
Cracow;  and  Warsaw,  240, — to  Pctersburgh  ;  visits  the  eni- 
press  Catherine  IL,  and  prince  Potemkin,  241,242.— Moscow  ; 
the  Crimea,  242  to  244. — Constantinople  ;  her  reception  here  ; 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  245  to  247.  Voyage  to  the  Greek 
islands  in  the  Archipebgo;  Naxos,  Antlparos,  &rc.  247  to  250. 
— Athens;  Smyrna:  Return  to  Constantinople:  Journey  to 
Vienna;  Anspach,  250,  251.  Death  of  Lord  Craven;  her 
ladyship  marries  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  251.  The  Mar- 
grave disposes  of  his  sovereignty  and  retires  to  England, /7i<<j'.  252. 
Manners  of  their  Serene  Highnesses  at  their  seat  near  Hammer- 
smith :  literary  pursuits  of  the  Margravine  ;  "  'J  he  Soldier  of 
Dierenstein,"  252,  253.     List  of  her  literary  productions,253, 

S54. 
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/iiif'paroK,  account  of  the  island  of,  248.     Dc-cn])tion  of  the  fa» 

inous  f^rotJi),  -49. 
/liit/(/Jiari(iii  studu's  and  pro  liictions  of  Mr.  ('OUi;h,  270  to  zj6. 
Arhi-ri-s'if,  Sir  Kicliaid;  his  improvements  in  tiie  machinery  of  the 

cotton  trade,  3.  32. 
Armada,  i5|)aiiish;  defeat  of,  47,  4S. 
Al/uiis,  account  ol,  250. 

B. 

J!i'j!ylon  ;  absurd  stories  respecting  the  extent  of  this  city,  refuted 
by  Major  Rcnncl,  513. 

Bangor,  Bishop  of.     SceCi.EAVER,  Dr. 

Jiiirroi^fof?,  adoiiral,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  adfnnid  Byron, 
61,  62. 

pat/lc^  naval  ;  between  admiral  Bvrnn  and  tli-  Criin'  i)'F.staing, 
60. — Of  the  grh  ;ind  12th  of  April  1782,  beiwccn  Rodney  jind 
the  Count  De  Cirasse,  70  to  75. 

Beaufordy  Reverend  Mr.;   his  maps  of  Ireland,  470,  471. 

Ucdford,  late  duke  of,  209. 

Bcfi  Joiison;  verses  by  him,  respecting  his  salary  as  pott-Iaureat, 
40+. 

BriifVolince  of  Sit  Richard  Peel,  some  remarkable  anecdotes  of,  40 
to  42. 

Bt:a\  his  manuscript  published  by  Mr.  Kipling,  95,  96. 

Bishop  of  Bangor;  See  Cleavf.r,  Dr. 

OF  CIlouccstf.r;    See  Huntisgford,  Dr. 

OF  Mfath;  See  O'Beirnu,  Dr. 

OF  Oxford  ;  Sec  Randolph,  Dr. 

Bommel,  action  a_t  ;   gallantry  of  Lord  Cathcart,  4S7,  488. 

BRAHAM,Mr. ;  memoirs  of,  373.  His  juvetiiie  yeais,  ?7^/(/.  Pa- 
tronised and  instructed  by  Leoni,  374.  His  first  public  appear- 
ance, at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  375.  Patronised  by  the  Gold- 
smids,  376.^ — By  Mr.  Rauzzini,  ■:77.  His  first  app<aranc«*  at 
Di'ury-lane theatre,  378.  Travels  tor  improvement;  his  distin- 
guished reception  at  Piiris,  379. — at  Florence,  and  at  Milan, 
380,  381. --at  Venice,  382.  i\t.rurns  to  London,  38^ — ^'er- 
lorins  in  Chains  of  the  Heart  ;  character  of  his  style,  ihul. — in 
The  Cabinet,  ^84. 

Briir/itnii  theatre;  Dr.  Knox  insulted  at,  by  some  militia  officers, 
on  account  of  one  of  his  sermons,  526,  527. 

B'iti.sh  L<^ioii ;  corps  so  called  in  the  A-nerican  war,  commanded 

and  nc-tv-modelled  by  Lord  Cathcart,  4S4. 
"  Brnif/i  1  opi.){rraphij,'''  Air.  Gongh's  i)uh!icaticn  of,  270,  271. 

Blxkingham,  Mar^i'is  of  ;  memoirs  of.  i6^'.  His  early  j)olI- 
tical  career;  succeeds  to  the  tide  of  earl  Temple,  i6g.  Ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ik'd. —  His  sdminist;  uion  in 
that  post,  IbiJ. — his  liherdity  in  assisting  the  weavers,  172. 
Change  of  ministry  in  Kngland;  Lord  Temple  spnJsliis  rcs^Tna- 
tion,  lOid.     Addresses  to  him  on  this  occasion ;  from  the  Dublin 

Volunteers, 
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Volunteers,  i73.---l)is  lordship's  answer,  174. — From  the  county 
of  Galway,  775. — answer,  176. — From  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  177. — answer,  z'^/i.— -From  the  Council  of 
the  C^hamber  of  Commerce,  /i^/V/.— answer,  178.  Debates  in  the 
jrish  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  for  thanks  to  his  lordship 
after  his  retirement,  179. — Answer  of  his  lordship  to  the  vote 
©f  thanks,  182,  183.  Returns  to  Enf;land,  183.  Misconduct 
relative  to  Mr.  Fox's  famous  India  bill,  ibid.  His  subsequent 
])arlian-ientary  conduct,  186.  Advanced  to  the  dii^nity  of  Mar- 
(juisof  Buckingham, and  ajjjiointed  a  second  t  me  lord-lieiitenant 
of  Ireland,  187. — His  conduct  in  the  question  of  the  regency, 
]38. — Resigns  and  returns  to  ILngVdnd^  ibid.  His  lordshij)'s 
parliamentary  interest,  189, 

P>iirke,  Mr.;  his  letter  to  General  Vallancey,  respecting  a  tract  by 
the  latter,  on  the  aboriginal  Irish,  456. 

Bio-iuy,  Dr.  Charles  ;  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Huntingford,  on 
his  criticism  of  a  work  of  the  latter,  32,1  to  324.    , 

Bi/roi7,  Admiral  ;  his  singular  succession  of  ill  fortune,  59.  His 
engagement  with  the  Count  D'Estaing,  60. 

c. 

Culcinisnr,  controversy  respecting  the,  of  the  articles  of  the  church, 
97  to  99,  t;34. 

Caiiidtns  "  Britannia;"  new  edition  of,  published  by  Mr.  Gough, 
272,  273. 

Camp  at  Bagshot-heath  in  1792,  486.     In  i8oi,  266. 

Ca'iipli<f:l,  Dr.;  his  strictures  on  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  to  General 
Vallancey,  respecting  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  458. 

Canada,  Dpper  ;  account  of  the  internal  policy  and  resources  of, 
141  to  143.  Colonel  Simcoe  appointed  governer  of,  144.— 
His  administration,  ibid,  to  148. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope;  English  expedition  against,  in  1781,  unsuccess- 
ful, 107. —Attack  and  cai'tureotthe  Dutch  Indiamen  there,iio. 

Capraja,  island  of,  taken  by  the  Corsicans  in  17&7,  345,  346. 

Carlisle, Earl  of  ;  memoirsof,  276.  Flis  education  and  juve- 
nile years,  277.  Makes  the  tour  of  Europe,  279.  Succeeds  to 
his  title,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  280. — His  character  at  that 
time,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  iLid.  His  eaiJy  political  career,  281. 
Nominated  treasurer  of  the  household,  283.  Appointed  com- 
missioner for  settling  the  disputes  with  America,  iLid.  Ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  285, — His  administration, 
286.  Recalled  on  a  change  of  ministry,  287.  Receives  the 
thanks  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  ivid-  Appointed  steward 
of  the  household,  and  privy-counsellor,  288.  His  political  con- 
duct in  the  question  of  the  regency,  ibid. — his  speech  in  the 
liuuse  of  lords,  291.     His  political  conduct  in  the  question  of 

'the  Russian  armament,  293. — his  speech,  295.  His  political 
conduct  respecting  the  Indian  v/ar  (in  1791),  297. — liis 
apecch,    299,    3Q0.     His  speech   on  a  motion  for  a   vote   of 
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censure  on  the  ministry,  for  thtir  conduct  in  tlic  affjir  of  tlic 
Husiiiiui  armament,  301,  302.  Opposes  the  bill  "  tor  the  in- 
cre.isc  and  preservation  ot  tifnber  within  the  Xew  Forest,"  304., 
Karl  l*"itz.wiliium  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Irclan<i  ;  his  ad- 
ministration, 305. — Recalled;  his  Letter  to  J.ortl  Carlisle  on  this 
subject,  and  his  lordship's  reply,  306.  His  politicfd  conduct 
relative  to  tlic  war  with  Trincc,  -507.  His  pocucal  proiluctions, 
i/^Z(/.— Oilc  on  the  death  of  Gray,  308. —  I'r.insiat'.on  from 
Dante,  309. — Verses  to  two  lulies,  310. — to  Sir  .Inshua  Rey- 
nolds, il}id. — Minor  poems,  3  1 2. —  Tragedies  ;  The  Father's  I'e- 
vensje,  ibid. — Doctor  Johnson's  character  of  this  tragedy,  315 
note. — extracts  from  it,  314  to  316. —  I'he  St-'p-I^Jother,  316. 
Carrioire  with  four  wheels,  run  nineteen  miles  in  sixty  minutes  by  the 

Dulcc  ofQj2censborough,  212,213. 
Cathcart,  1,ord;  memoirs  of,  482.  ?ome  account  of  his  family; 
his  grandfati^.er,  ihid. — his  father,  483.  His  education,  iliJ. 
His  early  military  career ;  ensign,  and  !ieutcr>ant,  sventeeiuii 
light  dia^oon',jW.  Captain,  niajor-commandatit,  British  Le- 
gion; brevet  lieutenant-colonel  ;  c;iptain,  Coldstream  Guards, 
4'<4.  I.icutenant-coloiicl,  seventy-ninth  foot,  4.35.  Hrevct- 
colonel, /^/V/.  Camp  at  B;i9:>hot-heuth,  486.  Colonel,  twenty- 
ninth  foot,  ibid.  Joins  thf  expedition  under  the  Earl  of  iVIoira, 
iltid. —  ihe  expedition  joins  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  on 
the  continent  ;  Lord  Cathcart  promoted  major-general,  487. 
His  gallantry  in  the  action  at  Bommel,  ibid. — Dispatch  of  Gene- 
ral Harcourt,  on  this  subject,  i^id. — letter  of  General  Dundas, 
488. — report  of  Lord  Cat!. cart,  ibid.  Returns  to  England,  489^ 
Appointed  colonel,  second  life-guards;  and  gold-s-tick,  490. 
Promoted  lieutenant-general  :  hrs  other  civil  and  military  ho- 
nours, i'lid.,  49  r.  His  family  ;  degree  of  r^yal  favour  enjoyed 
by  him  and  Lar?y  Cathcart.  491.  Appointed  commander-in- 
chief  in  Ireland,  if>  d. 
Cot/icitrl,   Lieutenant-colonel  Charles,  brother  to  Lord  Cathcart  ; 

his  death,  4S5. 
Caccni  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  description  of,    230, 

231. 
Chaniiil Jlttl,  usual  ilisposifion  of.  88,  89. 
C/udh  m.   Lord;  ?,Ir.   Alm.n's  "  Anecdotes  of  his  Life,"    i?^, 

lib. 
C/iauvc/i/t,  M.,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  France  in  I  792,  19,, 

196. 
€/ilId,  Miss  ;  account  of  herclopeintrnt  with  the  Earlof  Westmore- 

landi  41S  nofr. 
Cleaver,  Da.  Bishop  of  Rangor;  memoirs  of,  433.  His  education; 
fellow  of  Brazeno'c  ColUg  •,  Oxford,  434.      Tutor  to  the  M:ir- 
quis   of  Buckingham,  435.      Marries,  436.     Principal  of  Hia- 
aenose  College  ;   bishop  of  Chester ;   and  of  Bangor, /.'A:'.     His 
episcopal  aJ.ministratiun,  437.      His  literary  productions,  43S. 
i^/i)se  /wnn/isiis  in  Ifr-land,  account  of,  49^  note, 
Coc/.r//,  Mr.  Serjt  ant,  his  st\  le  of  j)I.ading  on  the   rnrtbern  cir- 
cuit compuied  with  that  ct  Mr.    Law,"(Lord  liiici  borough,) 
i6i. 
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■ColUc'nnea  de  Relu^  IJi/jtrn'c/s,  an  occasional  publication  rcppectinp 
the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  iiistiluled  by  the  exertioiis  of 
General  V^allauccy,  454,  460,  472. 

Constantinople,  -Ji-CCOQiM  ol,  245  to  247. 

Corntvattis',  Earl,  appointed  j^uvernor-gcncral  of  India,  115.  Ope- 
rations of  his  first  canipaign  ;  capture  of  Bangalore,  i<^zV/.  At- 
tempt against  Seringstpatam,  Had.,  \  16.  Second  attemjit  oa 
Seringapatam,  117.  Pacificatioti  with  i'ippoo,  iiS.  Hiseulo- 
gium  by  Lord  Carlisle,  300. 

CoKiNw ALMS,  Admiral;  niCnioirs  of,  43.  History  of  the  family 
of  Cornwallis  ;  distin^iuisbed  characters  which  it  has  produced, 
51  to  53.  His  juvenile  years;  he  enters  the  navy,  54,  55. 
His  station  in  the  i'rench  w^r,  ^5.  Vromoted  lieutenant,  56. 
Appointed  to  tlie  tomm;ind  of  a  sloof),  ihid.  Made  j)OPt,  57. 
His  station  in  the  American  war,  ///.-/.  Commands  a  fourth- 
rate,  59. — Engagement  of  Admiral  Byron  with  tlie  Count 
D'Estaing,  60.  He  engages  a  superior  French  force,  otfGrenaiU, 
20th  April  1780,  6^.  A|)[)ointcd  to  the  C^anada,  seventy-four, 
64.  Piesent  at  the  attempt  to  iclieve  St.  Kitt's,  66.  Actions 
of  the  9ih  and  1 2th  April  1782,  71  1074.  Appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  royal  yacht  on  the  return  of  peace,  75.  Again 
in  active  service  on  board  the  (^rown,  76.  His  certificate  re- 
specting the  utility  of  Capt.  Pakeuhain's  temporary  rudder, 7w/e 
ilid.  Apjjointed  to  the  command  of  ihe  Last  India  station,  77. 
Forms  the  blockade  of  Pondicherry,  78.  Returns  home  :  pro- 
moted vice  admiral  of  the  blue  ;  attached  to  the  Channel  fleet, 
79.  Kis  gallantry  in  the  face  ot  a  very  superior  French  s([ua- 
clion,  in  the  sumn)er  of  1795,  ^°  ^°  ^3*  Appointed  to  the  V\  e'st 
India  command  :  sails  for  tt>at  quarter;  but  returns  without  ac- 
complishing the  voyage,  84. — Brought  to  trial  by  a  cwurt-martial 
for  his  conduct  in  this  mat-er,  85. — the  sentence,  86.  Retires 
from  the  service,  ibid.  Recalled  into  active  seivice  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  the  admiralty  ;  ai)pointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  87. — Reappointed  to  that  sta- 
tion on  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  iljid. — his  dispo- 
sition of  the  Channel  fleet,  bS.  His  person,  89.  His  talents, 
and  habits,  90.      His  familiar  appellation  among  the  sailors,  91. 

Curszca,  history  of;  its  early  periods,  33  ^j.  Seized  by  the  Genoese, 
ibid. — Oppressions  exercised  on  the  Corsicans  by  (hat  people, 
336. —  Hostilities  between  the  two  nations,  iLid'.  Theodore 
elected  kin"-,  337,  339.  Administration  of  the  Marquis  tiia- 
cente*  de  Paoli  (fattier  of  the  celebrated  gener.J)  and  his  col- 
leagues, 339.  Corsica  annexctl  to  the  British  crown,  367.  See 
also  Paoli. 
Cotton  tradt ;  state  of,  in  1770,  3.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  improvements 
in,  5.  Parliamentary  bill  of  that  gentleman  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  aj)i)renlices  in  this  and  the  vvoolien  trailc,  27. — State 
of  the  children  previously  to  that  tjme,  iLid. — Details  of  the 
objects  of  the  bill,  28,  29.  Histo' v-  of  this  trade,  29.— Its  ex' 
tent;  and  national  importance,  31. — Capital,  and  number  of 
jjersons,  emi^loyed  iii  it,  32.     Mechanical  invaitions,  i/>id.     Its 

contribution.^- 
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coiitribiitior,?  to  thf  public  revalue,   33.     Prospect  of  future 
iiDproveinciU,  iUd. 
Crii/iiii,  Lady  Craven's  journey  in,  243  to  245. 

D. 

D(tHil)  ri>ir''o  Travels  into  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  the  fraud  of,  de- 
tected l)y  Major  Rcniiel,  5  i6. 

DcliiiUs  in  parliament  tirst  fully  published  by  Mr.  Alrnon,  133, 
Debutes  on  the  question  of  the  rej^cncy,  289. — llespettin"- the 
Russian  armament,  294  to  297. — on  a  motion  lor  a  vote  of 
censure  on  ministers  for  their  conduct  in  that  bu'siness,  302. — 
On  the  bill  for  the  increase  and  preservation  ot  the  timber  within 
the  New  Forest,  304,  305. — In  the  Irish  house  of  commons  on 
a  motion  for  a  vote  ofth;inksto  Lord  Tcmp'e  (Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham) after  his  resifjning  the  situation  of  lord-lieutenant,  179 
to  1S2. 

Dc  (irasiCy  Count,  his  success  during  the  early  parr  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  5S.     Captuie   of  St.  Kitt's  (1782),  6S.     Defeated 
by  Admiral   Rodney  in  the  actions  of  iKc  9th  and  12th  April 
'1782,  70  to  75. 

D''Es/(ii/i!s,  ('ounf,  his  engaf^ement  with  Admiral  Bvron,  6o. 
Attack  an;!  capture  of  St.  Lucia  by  the  KnscHsh  (1779),  105, 
ic6. 

Diniur  amonpr  the  Cossacks  described,  244. 

Dinnourirzy  General,  his  conduct  in  the  hostilities  between  the 
C'orsicans  and  Cenoese,  344,  34  j.  His  account  of  the  mode  in 
•which  the  alliance  between  Genoa  and  the  French  court,  ao-ainst 
("orsica,  w.is  brou<!;ht  about,  348  note.  His  intrigues  in  C'oisica 
during  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  between  France  and  that 
ration,  3:52,  355.  H;s  account  of  the  campaigns  of  176S  and 
1769  in  C^orsica,  356. 

Bu.NDA'^,  Sir  David;  memoirs  of,  ■254.  His  juvenile  years; 
patronised  by  his  uncle.  General  Watson,  255.  Captain  irl 
Klliot's  light  horse,  256.  Aid-de-camp  to  General  F.liiot ; 
major  of  his  regiment  ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  fifrb  dragoon 
gu:irds,  257.  Farther  patronised  by  the  friends  of  his  uncle  ; 
sells  his  regimental  commission,  retaining  his  rank,^^/t'.  Colo- 
nel ;  attends  the  review  of  the  Prussian  army  by  the  King  ;  ad- 
vantages derived  by  him  from  tiiis  jonrney,  25c.  Publishes 
liis  "  Principles  of  Military  iMovem^nts,"  ih'-J.  Maj.r-crcncral  ; 
Colonel,  twenty-second  foot,  259.  His  "  Principles"  arranged', 
snd  iHibhshcd  as  (the  present)  "  Rules  and  Regulations, "/7;i._J 
Character  of  this  work,  260,  261.  Placed  on  the  staff  durinc' 
the  late  war  ;  ojicrations  at  Toulon,  262.  Returns  to  Ln'^land": 
serves  under  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  coiitinent;  retreat  tiMOugh 
Holland,  263.  Returns  to  England;  colonel,  seventh  dra- 
goons ;  governor  of  Landguard-fort  ;  and  quarter-master-gene- 
ral, 264.  F.xj)edltion  to  Holland  in  1799,  265.  Peace  :  'colo- 
nel of  the  second  or  Xorth  British  dra-oyr.sj   and  ^^overnor  of 
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Forts  George  and  Augustus,  ihid.,  266.  Camp  on  Bagsbot- 
heath  ;  placed  on  the  staff' second  in  command  under  the  Duke 
of  York  ;  knight  of  the  Bath,  266.  Camp  atCoxheath  ;  com- 
manding general  in  the  field,  ibid. 
Dutch;  their  treachery  to  the  English  army  during  its  retreat 
through  Holland  m  1794,  489. 

E. 

i^LLENBORGUGH,  LoRD  ;  meiHoirs  of,  1 52.  His  juvenile  years  ; 
education  at  college,  ic;3.  Admitted  of  Lincoln's-inn  ;  special 
pleader,  idicl.  Called  to  the  bar:  attends  the  northern  circuit  ; 
his  contemporaries  on  that  circuit,  154.  Patronised  by  the  late 
Judge  Buller  and  Chief  Justice  Willes,  158,  159.  Appointed 
king's-counsel,  159.  Fir'st  occasion  which  brought  him  into 
public  notice,  ibid.  Undertakes  the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
i6n.  Incurs  the  personal  dislike  of  Lord  Kenyon,  161.  His 
practice  in  thenorthern  circuit :  compared  with  Seijeiint  Cockell, 
162. — In  Westminster-hall :  h;s  style  of  pleading;  compared 
\vith  that  of  Pvlr.  Erskine,  163. — compared  as  lawyers,  ibid.  Ap- 
pointed attorney-general  ;  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
164. — His  style  as  a  speaker  in  the  bouse,  ibid.,  165.  Promot- 
ed chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  the  peerage,  166. 

Ersbine,  Mr.  declines  the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  i6o.  His  style 
of  })leading  compared  with  that  of  Lord  Ellcnborough,  163. — 
Compared  as  lawyers,  ibid. — as  speakers  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 165. 

Essiii/on  Woiiia7i,  (Mr.  Wilkes's)  :  Narrative  of;  and  reply  to  this 
publication,  126,  127. 

F- 

*'  Fathei'^s  Revenue,'"  a  tragedy  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  312.  Its 
character,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  313  7!ofe.    Extracts  from,  314  to  316. 

Fawcett,  Sir  William;  memoirs  of,  202.  His  juvenile  years: 
ensign  in  Colonel  Johnstone's  regiment  ;  clerk  to  a  mercantile 
house  :  adjutant,  and  captain,  in  the  guards,  203.  'j'ranslates 
the  King  of  Prussia's  Military  Regulations,  and  publishes  an 
improved  edition  of  Bland,  ibid-,  204.  Lieutenant-colonel,  and 
deputy  adjutant-general  under  the  Marquis  of  Granby;  commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  claims  made  by  the  allies  for  the  expences  of 
the  war,  204.  Subsequent  military  j^romotions  and  services: 
lieutenant-general;  knight  of  the  Bath;  colonel  of  the  third 
dragoon  guards;  and  adjutant-general,  205.  General;  resigns 
the  situation  of  adjutant-general,  206.  First  general  on  the  staff, 
during  the  absence  of  the  commander  in  chief,  ibjd.  Governor 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  : — His  children,  'bid. 

fencib/e  corps,  their  meritorious  and  important  services,  499. 

}<'Uz-a:iiiam,\*.-<ir\;  appointed  lord-lieutenant  oi'  Ireland;  his  admini- 
Ftraiion,  305,  496.  Recalled  ;  his  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle  on 
this  subject,  305. — His  lordship's  reply,  ibid. 

Floating 
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Floating  islands,  account  of  several,  464,  465,  466. 

I'lonnit;  description  of,  238,  239. 

1*  It  ANKFOiiT,  Lord;  memoirs  of,  491.  His  extraction,  492! 
Ilis  niarriitge  ;  ;ind  early  parliutnentary  career,  ibtd.  Hia  con- 
duct on  tlic  question  of  the  regency,  495. — Removed  from  his 
jiublic  employments  in  consequence  of  this,  496.  Re-appointed 
to  a  high  otfice  under  the  short  administration  of  Earl  I'itzwilliam, 
i/id. — ■Resigns  on  the  recal  cf  that  nobleman,  497.  Appointed, 
privy  counsellor  and  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Camden,  ihiJ.  Raised  to  the  pccracre  on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Union,  il^id.  His  character  in  civil 
life;  a  patron  of  several  public-spirited  and  patriotic  measures, 
and  a  cultivator  of  social  enjoyments,  -igS.     His  person,  499. 

G. 

General  Warraufs;  Mr.  Wilkes  seized  by  authority  of  one,  I2f. 
Letter  concerning,  publisbcd  by  Mr.  Alnion,  128. — Prosecution 
of  this  work,  i  29. 

Genoa,  description  of,  237. 

Genevans  obtain  permission  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  county 
ofWaterford,  170,  171.  Resolutions  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
^Vaterford  union  on  that  occasion,  171. — Answer  of  the  Gcne- 
vese,  i'yid. 

*'  Geographical  S<)"ii\.tm  of  Herodotus,''  a  work  of  Major  Reancl, 
511.     Its  character,  512  to  514. 

Glastonbury,  Lord  ;   memoirs  of,  aoi. 

GlolCester  Bishop  OF;   See  Huntingfoud,  Dr. 

GoDGH,  Mr.  ;  memoirs  of,  267.  His  ancestors  ;  remarkable  in- 
stance of  loyalty  recorded  of  one  oi  them,  ibid.  AccouiTt  of 
his  father,  Henry  Gough,  e?q.,  268.  Juvenile  years,  and  edu- 
cation of  Mr.  Gough,  269. — Entered  of  Benc't  College,  Cam- 
bridge; imbibes  here  a  taste  for  the  i^tudy  of  antiquity,  Hid., 
270.  Publishes  his  British  Topugrapiiy,  270.  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians  ;  his  productions  in  that  situation,  271 . 
His  other  literary  compositions,  272.  Alarries;  prej\Trcs,  and 
publishes  a  new  edition  of  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  i/,ttl.,  273. 
Superintends  the  publication  of  Mr.  Flutchins's  History  of 
Devonshire,  273.  Publislies  an  im,-rovcd  "  History  of  'i  het- 
tord  ;"  antl  other  antiquarian  compositions,  tbid.,  274  — 
*'  C'omparativc  View  of  tiie  Ancient  Monuments  of  Inclia  ;" 
*'  Sepidchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,"  274. — plan  of  this 
latter  work,  27;;.  Other  antiquarian  studies;  "History  of 
Picshy,"  ibid.,  276.      His  character,  276. 

Grarrf,  General,  attacks  and  takes  St.  Lucia  in  1779,  102  to  ic6. 

•    Attempts  the  relief  of  Grenada,  106. 

Grfnvilles  ;  memoirs  of  this  family:  of  the  Marqitis  of 
Buckingham,  ifS. — Of  Lord 'J'emple,  189;  sec  their  ar- 
ticles. Of  the  Right  Honoi'rabli:  'Pmomas  G.ienville, 
19.1. — ?His  parliamentary  coniU.ct  in  17S2,  ibid.,  192. — His 
'1803—1804.  Pp  cmb2£:sy 
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■  embassy  to  Be'Tlin  in  1795;  his  perilous  voyage,  192.— Ap- 
pointed chief-justice  in  eyre,  sr>uth  of  Trent,  193.  Lord 
•  Grei^ville,  additional  memoirs  of,  193. —  His  early  political 
career,  194.  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house  commons,  ibid.— 
^\ppointed  secretary  of  state,  195. -^His  conduct  towards  M. 
M.  Chauvelin  andMaret,  the  French  ministers,  in  ijg^,  i/jid., 
196. — His  official  measures,  198.— treason  and  sedition  bill, 
199. — Appointed  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  ibid. — Union  with 
Ireland,  ii.d. — Lord  Grenville  resigns  his  ministerial  situations, 
200. — Character  ot  his  lordship  ;  negotiation  for  his  return  to  the 
ministry,  Hid.  Daughters  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 
George  Grenville,  father  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  to 
T^ord  Grenville,  i/iid.  Kigmt  Honourable  Lorp  Glaston- 
bury, eldest  son  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  James  Gren- 
ville, brother  Lo  the  Right  Honourable  George  Grenville,  201. 
Honourable  Henry  Grenville,  brother  to  George  and 
James  Grenville,  idid.  Relation  of  this  family  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  William  Temple,  iSiJ. 

Grofto  of  Ani  pares  described,  249. 

Guinea;  error  of  former  geographers  respecting  the  extent  of  its 
coast,  corrected  by  Major  Rennel,  511. 

Hamilton,  Lady  ;  memoirs  of,  325.  Her  birth,  fi5/V/.  Her  ju- 
venile years,  326.  Marries  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ihid.  Their 
style  of  living  at  Naples,  327.     Their   public  services,   323. 

.  Revolution  at  Naples,  Hid.  Exertions  of  Lady  Hamilton  on 
this  event,  329.  Her  attachment  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  ibid. 
Her  character  vindicated  from  sorhe  misrepresentations,  330. 
Mer  eminent  public  services  on  other  important  occasions,  331. 
Returns  to  England  with  Sir  W'illiam,  ibid. — Her  generous  sa- 
crifices to  economy,  332.  Death  of  Sir  William,  ibid.  -Accom- 
plishments of  Lady  Hamilton,  Hid.  Honoured  by  the  Emperor 
Paul  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  333. 

IJercdohis;  his  assertion  respecting  the  direction  of  the  river  Niger 
proved  by  Mr.  Park,  510.  His  geography  supported  and  prov- 
ed to  be  correct  by  Major  Rennel's  great  work,  511  to  5 14. 

IJood,  Sir  Samuel  (Lord),  his  attempt  to  relieve  St.  Kitt's  in  1782, 
66  to  68. 

llouc,  Lord,  appointed  commissioner  for  settling  the  disputes  with 
America  (in  1776),  282  to  284.  His  military  conduct  in 
America  attacked  on  his  return  to  England,  and  vindicated  by 
Dr.  O'Beirne,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  the  present  bishop  of 
Meath,  560. 

HuNTiNGiOKD,  Dr.  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  memoirs  of,  3  17.  His 
juvenile  studies,  318.  Succeeds  his  brother  in  the  living,  and 
mastership  of  the  school  of  Warminster,  319.  Account  of  his 
brothers,  Dr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  James  Huntingford,  ibid.  Ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Gloucester  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ad- 
<lingtor,  his  former  pupil,  320.  His  character  as  a  scholar,  321. 
His  MiTfixx  rn'a.MDvcs-fo(piy.x,  ibid. — Criticism  upon  this  work  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  i/id. — controversy  with  the  revicvver, 
52  3.j^His  other  work?,  324. 
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I. 

T/idia-iWy  Mr.  Fox's  famous;  history  of,  183  to  1R6.  Opposi- 
tion in  parliament  to  the  Indian  war  (in  1791),  -()')■ 

Ircliind ;  details  and  results  of  various  researches  into  the  ancient 
history  of  this  country  and  its  language,  (See  the  article  of  C'.c- 
ncral  Vallancey,)  449.  State  of  Irish  politics  after  the  adin.ni- 
stration  of  Lord  Townshend,  493.  Constitution  of  the  Irish 
boroughs,  7/0/6-  ibid.  Disputes  between  the  Roman  catholics 
and  the  Protestants;  produced  the  rebellion,  494  ■ — This  latter 
the  occasion  of  the  legislative  union,  (See  Union,)  VAJ. 

Irish  llannonic  Socic/z/,  a  new  musical  club  patronised  by  Lord 
Frankfort,  498. 


Jennfr,  late  Reverend  Mr.,  his  acquaintance  withLadyCraven,  (the 
Margravine  of  Anspach),  223.  Extract  from  his  Soanet  re- 
specting her  ladyship,  224. 

Johnson,  Dr.  his  criticism  upon  The  Father's  Revenge,  a  tragedy 
by  the  Karl  of  Carlisle,  31;^.  Substance  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  General  PaoH,  370  nott. 

JohmtcfH;  commodore,  conducts  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  17S1,  107.  Correspondence  and  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  general,  108,  109.  Attack  and  capture  of  the 
Dutch  Indiamcn  there,  1 10. — Question  with  the  army,  respect- 
ing the  prize-money,  112,  113. 

Junius,  dispute  relative  to  the  person  of,  138. 

K. 

Kensingfon-rrardcns;  an  additional  door  to  the  entrance,  constructed 
in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  393  note. 

Kent/on,  Lord,  conceives  a  personal  dislike  to  Mr.Law  (LordEllen- 
borough),  161.     His  character  as  chief-justice,  167. 

Kipling,  Dr.;  memoirs  of,  91.  His  early  collegiate  life,  92. 
His  abridgment  of  Smith's  Optics,  iiid. — his  unfortunate  pre- 
face, iiU.  His  conduct  in  the  divinity  chair,  94. — Compared 
with  Dr.  Rutherfovth,  ////. — with  ])r.  Watson,  95.  His  edition 
of  the  manuscript  of  Bcza,  Hid. — Character  of  this  publication, 
<;6.  Conducts  the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Freud,  Hid.  Re- 
signs the  divinity-professorship,  97.  His  tract  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  clergy,  ibid. — Mo- 
tives of  this  publication,  ibid. — answer  to  it;  and  reply,  98. — 
Second  edition,  ibiJ. 

Kite ;  invention  of  one  by  the  Spaniards,  to  assist  in  destroying  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  234'(0/t'. 

Knox,  Dr.;  memoirs  of,  519.  His  university  education,  i^'</.  His 
"  Essays  Moral  and  Literary,''  published,  520.— 'Their  cha- 
racter, and  extensive  circulation,  521.  Elected  master  of  Tun- 
bridu;e  school  ;  marries,  ii^/W.  Receives  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
P  p  2  divinity 
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divinity  from  tbe  university  of  Pliiladelphia,  522.  Publishes 
his  treatise  of  "  Liberal  Education;''  its  character,  ibid. — Ex- 
poses the  abuses  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  tbid.^  523. — answer 
to  these  strictures  published,  523,  524- — Reforms  introduced 
into  the  university  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Knox's  remarks,  524. 
Publishes  his  "  Vv'^inter  Eveningjs,"  &c.  ihiJ.  525. — Their  cha- 
racter, 525.  Edites  and  compiles  several  works  for  the  use  of 
schools,  ifiid.  Publishes  his  "  Personal  Nobility,"  ibid. — -Its 
character,  526.  Insulted  at  the  theatre  at  Brighton  by  some 
militia  officers  in  consequence  ofoneof  his  sermons,  ibid. — Cha- 
racter of  this  sermon,  527.  Publishes  his  Antipolemus,  a-  tran- 
slation of  Erasmus's  5f//?/OT  r/?//ce  inexpaii'<,ihid.  His  "Sermons 
upon  Eaith,  Hope,  and  Charity,"  ibid. — His  orthodox  princi])les, 
528.  His  "  Christian  Philosoph}'-,"  ibid.  Plis  "Considerations 
on  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  /7//V/.— Cha- 
racter of  this  work,  by  Bishop  Horseley,  529.  Professional 
situation  of  Dr.  Knox,  ibid.     Summary  of  his  character,  530. 

L. 

LcdxL-'ich,  Mr.,  strictures  on  his  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  Ire- 
land, 474. 

Z,^r,  Mr.,  the  cminentbarrister;  anecdotes  of,  1^6.  His  peculiar 
method  of  pleading  ;   curious  story  on  this  subject,  157. 

Life-boat ;  account  of  this  invention,  and  its  use,  394- 

Life-fTiiards;  change  in  their  discipline  and  ap])earance  introduced 
by  Lords  Harrington  and  Cathcart,  490. 

Lille,  description  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  231. 

Llqyd^s  Coffcc-iiutise,  history  and  account  of,  386  to  389. 

Lotteries;  the  establishment  of,  promoted  by  Mr.  Angerstein,  390. 

Loi/al  Essex  Fevcibles,  raised  by  General  Urquhart  in  1794?  502- 
Services  of  this  corps  in  Ireland,  iltd.  Disbanded,  on  the  peace, 
504. 

Loiialti/,  remarka,ble  instance  of,  in  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Gough,  267,  268. 

Lucea,  account  of,  237,  238. 

Lj/ons,  description  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  229. 

■M. 

Man-of-icar,  English  ;   curious  description  of,  77  Jiofe. 

J\/«/f/,  M.,  minister  from  France  in  1793,  196.  His  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pitt  relative  to  the  existing  situution  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, 197,  198. 

JSIarsh,  Mr.,  his  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  537. 

Meath,  Bishop  of.     See  O'Beirne,  Dr. 

Medows,  Sir  \A'' ILLIAM  ;  memoirs  of,  99.  His  early  promotions; 
major  seventh  dragoon  guards,  100.  Lieutenant-colonel  fifty- 
fifth  foot,  J  01. — His  gallantry  in  the  action  of  Brandywine,  ibid. 
Lieutenant-tjolonel  fifth  foot ;  brevet  colonel,  ibid.  Biigadeir- 
general  in  a  detachment  to  the  West  Indies,  los. — LJis  gallant 

services 
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services  in  tlie  attack  and  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  ibiil. — Attempt 
for  the  reliel'of  (jienada,  io6.  Colonel,  eighty-ninth  regiment, 
tl'id.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  a  secret  cxj)e(tition  against 
the  Cajie  of  (^lOod  l:I<9j)e,  107. — C'orrespondence,  and  difference 
of  opinion,  between  the  brigadier-general  ancl  tiie  commodore, 
loS,  109. — Question  respcctino^  prize-money  arising  from  c:'p- 
turcd  Indiamen,  112,  113.  ()bt.iins  the  K)cal  rank  of  major- 
general  in  India;  arrives  in  that  country,  1 13. — His  plan  of  the 
campaign,  1  14. — Overture  of  Tijjpoo,  Hid. — Military  opera- 
tions, 115. — capture  of  the  fort  of  Vundrydro^g,  117. — attempt 
on  Sering'.patam,  ihid.,  i  18. — Kcturns  to  England  ;  honoured 
with  the  ordor  of  the  Bath,  and  the  ruik  of  general,  119.  t'otn- 
mander  in  chief  in  lrcl;nd,  ihid.  —  His  conduct  in  that  station, 
120. 

MfTpjxa  ri'ja,  Mouorpo^fX^,  a  work  of  Dr.  Huntingford;  criticism 
on,  fro  n  the  Mo-.thly  Review,  and  controversy  between  the 
author  and  the  reviewer,  321  to  3^4.. 

M'lito,  Lord;  appointed  commissioner  to  Corsica,  364..  Viceroy  of 
that  i'^land,  367. — His  disagreement  in  this  character  with  G.;- 
neral  Paoli,  368. 

i\iWd,  Lord  ;    expedition  ur.der,  in  1793,  486,  487. 

Monaco,  account  ol',  236, 

Monsf ft;  ihc  villain  so  called,  brought  to  justice  by  the  extortions  of 
Mr.  Angerstein,  391. 

N. 

Xuplr.s;  cou'luct  of  Lady  Hamilton  on  occasion  of  the  revolution 
here,  3 28  to  330. 

Satio7ial  Dcht\  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pamphlet  on,  10. — His  senti- 
ments respectmg  its  operatirui,  25. 

Navif,  hihtory  i>f  the  British,  44.  Its  state  on  the  invasion  of  Cac- 
sar,46.  —  'n  the  time  of  Alfred, //i/V/. — Under  the  Norman  princes, 
47. — Keigns  of  Henry  \'1I.  and  VilL,  il>id. — 01  Elizabeth,  ihjd. 

Spanish  armada,  48. — Under   the  first  Stuarts,  49. — tlic 

lattei  Stuarts, ////.. — After  tne  Revolution,  ihid. — The  Aincrican 
WAT,  50,  5". — Tne  late  war,  50.  Curious  descri]nion  ';f  an 
Enghsh  man  of  war,  77  nuti:.  Usual  disposition  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  88,  89. 

Naxos,  account  ot  the  island  ef,  24S. 

jVt:;' i-y/Y.y/;  debates  in  parliament  on  the  bill  for  the  increase  and 
preservation  of  the  timber, in,  304,  305. 

NoRTnLMBtRLAND,  DuKEOF;  memolrs  o: ,  438.  H.s  first  mar- 
riage, 439.  His  sec  ind  marriage  ;  and  ciroiimstancis  w  hich  led 
to  it,  440.  His  early  military  services,  441.  is  refused  the  go- 
vernment of  Tvnmouiii-fort,  after  it  had  been  promi.scd  to  him, 
ii.id.,  442.  His  'Tuiitary  services  in  Atncnca,  442,  443.  ,  No- 
minated commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Americans;  but  declines 
this  appointment,  on  being  retuscd  the  t-artcr,  443.  1  lis  su!>- 
sequent  political  conduct,  444.  His  magrii;icence  in  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  his  palaces  and  estates,  445. 

Kundn/druog,  fort  ot,  att.ickcd  and  taken  bv  Cicneriil  Medows,  1 1 7 
Pp3  '  O'Beirn:;, 
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O'Beirne,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Meath  ;  additional  memoirs  of,  551^; 
Antiquity  and  eminence  of  his  family,  556, — Account  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  it,  557.  His  early  years;  his  education  at 
Dublin  and  at  Paris,  558.  Visits  London  ;  forms  several  iin- 
})ortant  connections  there,  ibid.,  559.  Publicly  abjures  the 
Komish  religion;  obtains  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  559.  Accompanies  Lord  Howe  to 
America  as  his  lordship's  chaplain;  his  meritorious  conduct  in 
that  situation,  ibid. — Vindicates  that  nobleman  from  the  attacks 
upon  his  character  on  his  return,  560.  His  political  writings, 
561.  Private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  when  lord- 
Jieutenant  of  Ireland,  562. — Anecdote  of  his  benevolence,  iliid. 
His  preferments  throiigh  that  nobleman's  interest,  564.  Visits 
the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  :  marries,  ibid.  Bishop 
ofOssory;  and  afterward  of  Meath,  565.  His  pohtical,  and 
ecclesiastical  conduct,  ibid.,  566.  His  character,  ibid.  His 
works,  567. 

O'Corifwr,  Charles,  esq;  his  dissertation  on  the  history  of  Ireland, 
453.     Letter  from  him  to  General  Vallancey,  475. 

Oi'dtr  of  St.  Patrick  instituted,  170. 

Oxford,  Bishop  of.     See  Randolph,  Dr. 

—— — ,  Several  abuses  in  this  university  exposed  by  Dr.  Knox  ia 
his  treatise  on  Liberal  Education,  522,  523. — Answer  to  these 
strictures  published,  523,  524.  Reforms  introduced  into  the 
university  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Knox's  remarlis,  524.  Ex- 
tract from  the  primnry  charge  of  the  present  Bishop,  531. — 
Proposition  of  his  lordship  on  occasion  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath'* 
sermon,  537. 

P. 

Pcienham,  CaTptam,  his  invention  of  a  temporary  rudder,  certifi- 
cate of  Admiral  Cornwallis  respectmg  its  utility,  76  nofe. 

Paoli,  General  ;  memoirs  of,  333.  His  juvenile  years,  334. 
Sketch  of  the  history  of  Corsica,  335.  Paoli  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  by  his  countrymen,  340,  341.  His  admini- 
stration, and  success  against  the  Genoese,  342.  Farther  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  ;  address  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
343.  Siege  of  St.  Fiorengo  ;  exertions  of  the  Doge  and  Senate 
of  Genoa,  344.  Expedition  against  Capraja,  345. — Siege  and 
capture  of  its  citadel,  346.  Lous  XV.  joins  the  Genoese,  347. — 
Mode  in  which  this  alliance  was  brought  about,  ibid.  Mea- 
sures ofthe  French  court  in  consequence,  348.  Campaign  of 
1768,  349 — Defeat  of  the  French  troops  in  Corsica,  350. — 
General  action  ;  total  defeat  of  the  F^rench,  351.  Suspension 
of  arms;  hostilities  renewed  in  consequence  ot  the  intrigues  of 
Dumouriez,  352.  Campaign  of  1769;  arrival  of  strong  rein- 
forcements to  the  French  army,  353. — Plan  of  their  operations, 
idid, — Miiitaiy  operations  of  the  Corsicans,  354. — their  suc- 
cesses ; 
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ctsses;  and  tkfeat,  ib'xL  Character  of  Paoli's  library,  by  Du- 
mouriez,  356.  Dumouriez's  account  of  the  two  carapiiigns, 
ihiil.  Paoli  retires  to  fc'.ngl  ind,  359. — His  reception  and  situa- 
tion tliere,  360.  Congratvdutes  iiis  countrymm,  on  ihcir  re- 
covery of  freedom  by  the  French  revolution,  361.  Repairs  tO' 
the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  at  Pans,  ibid.  Returns  to  Cor- 
sica ;  is  invested  with  the  cominanc^,  362.  Mis  conduct  during 
tlie  factious  reio^n  of  the  convention  ;  summoned  to  the  l)ar  of 
that  assembly  ;  refuses  to  appear,  and  is  declared  a  traitor,  iA?</. 
1  !is  situation  in  Corsica  at  that  time,  363.  Invokes  the  inter- 
ference and  assistance  of  the  English,  364.  — Proceedings  of  the 
Eiin^lish  commissioners  in  consequence,  ibid — their  letter  to 
Paoli,  3'j5. — His  address  to  the  Corsicans,  ibid.,  366.  Union 
of  Corsica  to  the  British  crown  ;  confirmed  by  a  general  comvlia, 
367.  Disagreement  between  Paoli  and  the  English  viceroy  ; 
the  former  i^visits  England,  ibid.,  368.  His  personal  appearance 
at  different  periods  ot  his  lif-,  369.  His  literary  acquaintance 
•while  in  Enf^land,  370.  Substance  of  a  conversation  between 
him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  note  ibid. 

Paoli,  Marquis  Hiacente  de,  father  of  the  general ;  his  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  Corsica,  339.  His  poetical  studies, 
340  no'c. 

Park;  Mr.,  his  African  Travels,  510,  511. 

Parlwnentary  Rii^ister  first  i)ublished  by  Mr.  Almon,  133,  134. 

Tfel,  Su<  RoBtRT  ;  memoirs  of,  i.  His  juvenile  years,  2,  3. 
State  of  the  cotton  trade  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  3.  — His 
application  to  the  improvement  of  its  machinery,  5.  Insedii- 
<;ation,  ibid.  His  first  engagement  in  business  ;  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Yates,  7.  Maines  the  daughter  of  that  gentleman, 
ibid.  His  early  literary  acquirements,  8.— His  plan  of  rcadmg; 
preserved  am. -ng  his  children,  9.  His  first  pamphlet ;  "  Tne 
National  Debt  productive  of  National  Prosperity,"  ibid,,^  10. — 
Original  principles  maintained  in  this  work,  10.  His  first  at- 
tentTon  to  landed  property  :  is  elected  a  member  of  parliament 
«r  the  borou-h  of  lamworh,  ir.— review  of  his  history  to 
this  utnodyibnl.,  12. — Improvetnents  in  the  trade  oi'  Tamworth 
resulting  from  this  connection,  12. — Reciprocal  conduct  of  the 
eltctois'and  iheii-  representative,  13.  His  parliamcnti'ry  con- 
duct relative  to  the  French  revolution,  14.  His  admitra- 
tion  and  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  15.  Extraordinary  patriotic  con- 
tribution of  Messrs.  Peel  and  Yates  in  1797,  ibid.  Raises  a 
corps  of  \oUinteers  from  among  his  own  workmen,  16. — His 
address  to  them  at  the  consecration  of  their  colours,  ibid.  His 
politic.d  conduct  respecting  the  union  with  Ireland,  19. — HiS 
speeches  in  parliament  on  that  question,  ibiJ.,  24.  His  sent:- 
ments  res[)ecling  the  operation  of  the  national  debt,  25.  Creat- 
ed a  baronet,  26.  His  parliamentary  bill  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  apprentices  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade,  27. — ^ 
btate  of  tiiuse  children  previously  to  that  time,  ibid. — Details  ot 
the  ohiccts  of  the  bill,  28,  29.  History  of  the  cotton  trade, 
P  p  4  ^9'- 
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29.— Number  of  persons  employed  by  Sir  Robert,  3 1  mtc'  His 
personal  appearance,  and  private  character,  35.  His  intellec- 
tual talents,  ibid.,  36.  His  easy  and  unembarrassed  manners 
amidst  his  various  and  extensive  concerns,  36.  His  encourage- 
•  ment  of  men  of  abilities,  37.  His  religious  principles,  38. 
His  pecuniary  arrangements,  39.  A  patron  of  several  public 
institutions,/^^.  Some  remarkable  anecdotes  of  hisbenevolence, 
40  104a.     Summary  of  his  character,  42,  43. 

Peel,  Robert,  esquire,  father  of  Sir  Robert;  his  character,  4. 

Pictvres,  account  of  Mr.  Angerstein's  collection  of,  396,  397. 

P'lil,  Mr.,  his  conversation  with  M.  Maret,  the  mmister  from 
France  in  1793,  relative  to  the  existing  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  196  to  198. 

Poet'laiircnt \  history  and  account  of  this  office,  411.      Succession 

of  English  poets-lau:cat,  413. 
'Poetry,  Verses  by  Lady  Craven  (Margravine  of  Anspach)  on 
•dreaming  she  saw  her  heart  at  her  feet,  222.  to  224  note. — Ex- 
tracts from  verses  by  her  and  by  the  late  reverend  Mr.  Jenner^ 
224,  225.' — Her  parody  of  a  French  pamphlet  relative  to  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,,  232  to  235.  Account  of  the  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  307  to  317.  Sonnet  by  the 
Marquis  Hiacente  de  Paoli,  father  of  the  celebrated  general,  340 
note.  Verses  by  Ben  Jonson  respecting  his  salary  as  poet-lau- 
reat,  404.  The  English  tongue  produces  the  best  models  of 
poetry,  543.  Poetical  productions  of  Miss  Seward  ;  and  ex- 
tracts from  some,  548  to  552.  Extract  from  Mr.  Polwhelc's 
poem  of  Unsexed  Females,  553.  Sonnet  by  Miss  Seward  ad- 
dressed to  Wm.  Dimond,  Esq;  author  of  the  Hero  of  the  North, 

Polxululcy  Mr.,  his  tribute  to  the  poetical  merits  of  Miss  Seward, 
552.     Extract  from  his  poem  of  Unsexed  Females,  553. 

P ond'whtny ,  siege  and  capture  of  by  the  English  in  1793,  78,  79. 

Polcmkin,  prince  ;  account  of  the  visit  of  Lady  Craven  to,  242 

Prcsccil,  General  Robert,  102  note.  His  services  in  the  attack  and 
capture  of  St.  Lucia,  103. 

Prussian  army  reviewed  by  the  King  in  I  788,  258.  Principles  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  tactics,  259. 

Public  Ledger',  institution  of  this  newspaper,  122. 

Pye,  Mr. ;  memoirs  of,  404.  His  ancestors, //^V/.,  40c;.  Hisju- 
x'enile  years;  entered  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  40^. 
-Doctor  of  laws  ;  captain  in  the  Berkshire  militia;  member  of 
parliament  for  that  county,  406.  Poet-laureat  ;  police  magis- 
trate, 407.  His  early  education,  iljid.  His  first  poetical  pro- 
duction, 408.  His  travels  on  the  continent,  illd.^  409.  His 
attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  409.  His  personal  cha- 
racter and  manners,  iltid.  List  of  his  pubiicacipns,  410. — Theif 
general  character,  411. 

Q. 

QuEENSBOROUGH,  DuKE  OF  ;  memoirs  of,  207.  Flis  ancestors, 
208.     His  juvenile  history;  succeeds  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 

March  ; 
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March  ;  his  early  attachment  to  the  amusements  of  the  turf, 
and  gallantry,  209.  His  life  of  celibacy,  210.  His  achievf- 
mcnts  on  the  turf;  backs  his  own  I'oisc  in  a  celebrated  race, 
against  anotiirr  Scotch  nobleman,  211.— Run*  a  four-wheel 
Carriage  nineteen  miles  in  sixty  minutes,  2u,2!3.  Lord  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  his  present  Mijesty  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
214.  His  political  conduct  in  the  question  of  the  regency, 
ih'uL — Dismissed  from  the  above  situation  on  this  account,  216. 
Patronised  by  Lord  Rate,  z\-;.  Succeciis  to  the  title  of  Duke  ; 
elected  a  knight  of  the  j'histle  ;  crcatetl  a  British  peer,  by  the 
titif  of  Baron  Douglas,  ihld.  Attacked  in  the  contest  otMr. 
"Wilkes,  ibid,,  218.  Continues  his  attendance  at  court,  218. 
His  fortune,  and  manners,  ibid.  His  habits  of  life,  219.  jiis 
taste  tor  music,  221. 

R. 

Randoi  PH,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  memoirs  of,  ^-jo.  Hlscdu- 
cation,  at  Westminster-school  and  Christ  Church  College,  531. 
Master  of  arts,  and  public  tutor,  532.  Rhetoric  rca(!er,  and 
censor,  ibid.  Pro-proctor,  and  t)roctor;  poetry  professor.  Hi  J, 
Publishes  a  Latin  composition  in  praise  of  the  Greek  language 
and  authors,  533.  His  tirst  preferments  in  the  church,  ibid. 
Marries  ;  his  family,  ib'-d.  Promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford, 
534.  Regius  professor  of  divinity,  ibid.  His  conduct  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  clergy,  ibid. 
His  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  rcs[)ecting  tne  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  in  certain  parishes,  ib.L  Publishes  his 
Enchiridion  ThtoLigica,  ^16.  Style  of  his  sermons  :  His  parlia'- 
mentary  conduct,  ibid.  His  predilection  in  favour  of  public 
schools,  ibid. — His  proposition  in  the  university  of  0\ford, 
connected  wit}i  this  subject,  537.  His  controversy  with  Mr. 
Marsh,  ibid.     His  other  publications,  538. 

Rauz~ini,  Mr. ;   an   early  patron  and  instructor  of  Mr.  Braham, 

377^ 

Jlerrena/,  question  of  in  1788;  conduct  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
in,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  the  lord-lieutenant,  188, 
495. — Means  by  which  the  decision  oi  the  Irish  uarliament 
might  have  baen  avoided,  495.  Conduct  of  the  different  par- 
ties in  the  British  parliament;  and  debates,  214,  2S8  fo  292. 
Resentments  of  the  minister,  after  the  King's  recoverv,2l6. 

Ri  pi  US-prof tsiorship  of  divinity  ;  duties  and  business  of  that  olncc, 

534-  ... 

Rnde,  Captain,  his  treatise  ot  Military  Discipline,  260,  261. 

Kenni;l,  Major  ;  meinoirs  of,  505.  His  extrac:iun,  ibid.  Singu- 
larity in  the  conduct  of  his  father,  506.  His  education  ibi !. 
P.nters  the  navy  ;  anecdote  during  his  service  in  that  situation, 
507.  Quits  the  navy,  and  enters  the  army  ;  sent  ujion  active 
sen-ice  to  India  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  ioid.  Promoted  ma- 
jor ;  publishes  his  "  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Current  of  Cape 
Lagullas,"  508.     Appointed  surveyor-general  of  Bengal;  pub- 

Lshes 
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lishes  his  *'  Bennjal  Atlas,"  and  "  Account  of  the  Ganges  and 
Burrampootei"  Rivers,"  ibid.  Marries;  returns  to  England, 
509.  Publishes  his  "  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Llindostan,"  i!;id. 
His  literar}'  contributions  to  the  Asiatic  Researches  and  Register, 
ih>d.  Declines  an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  French 
jiational  institute,  5  ro.  Constructs  a  map  to  Mr.  Park's  Afri- 
can Travels,  ihid.  His  decision  of  the  question  respecting  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  water  of  the  N'ger  after  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  511.  Corrects  an  error  of  former  £;eogra- 
phers  respecting  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  i//^/.  His 
great  work,  the  "  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus,"  ibid. — 
Jts  character,  512,  513. — Extraordinary  circumstances  under 
•  "which  he  undertook  and  completed  this  work,  514.  Assists 
Dr.  Vincent  in  his  "  Voyage  of  Nearchus,"  ihid. — Account  and 
character  of  this  work,  515,  516.  His  subsequent  literary  em- 
ployments, 516.  Detects  the  fraud  of  Bamberger's  Travels 
anto  the  interior  of  Africa,  il'id.  His  personal  character  and 
habits,  517.     List  of  his  works,  518. 

JfJ'(»!c;  description  of  the  journey  down,  to  Avignon,  Z29. 

Hichardson  ;  character  of  his  novels,  ^44,  545. 

Midiiig,  method  of,  in  use  among  the  Italian  woinen,  238. 

R  nliiey.  Admiral,  defeats  the  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  actions  of 
the  9th  and  12th  of  April  1782,  jp  to  75. 

Ro",  General,  memoirs  of,  255. 

Rudder,  utility  of  Captain  Pakenham's  substitute  for,  76  note. 

links  and  Rtcridafions  for  the  Formations,  Field-e^jeicise,  and 
Movements  of  the  Forces  ;  composed  from  General  Dundas's 
Principles  of  Military  Movements,  259,  260,  Character  of 
this  system,  260,  261. 

Musaian  armament.)  affair  of  (  1 791 )  ;  debates  respecting,  294  to  297. 
Motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers  for  their  conJuct  xw 
this  m.atter,  302. 

Rutherfjrih,  Dr.,  his  great  learning,  94,  95,, 

S. 

Sf.  Domingo  ;  General  Simcoe  appointed  to  the  command  of,  149J, 
150. 

St.  Kittys,  conquest  of  by  the  French  in  1782,  64  to  68. 

Si.  Lucia,  attack  and  captureofby  the  English  in  I'J'jg,  102  to  106. 

iicripfure,  the  authority  of  confirmed  by  examination  into  Jndiaa 
history  and  antiquities,  510. 

*'  Scphhdirai  M-jituments  of  Great  Britain,"  a  production  of  Mr, 
Gough;  and  its  plan,  274,  275. 

Sc/ing-upti/am,  attempts  of  Lord  Cornwailis  against,  115,  117. 
Siege  and  capture  of,  429,  430. 

Seward,  Miss;  additional  memoirs  of,  541.  Account  of  her  fa- 
ther, Hid. — His  literary  comj)ositions,  Hid.,  542.  Her  juvenile 
years,  542.  Her  early  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
English  i)oets,  543.  Her  first  poetical  composition,  544.  Her 
taste  tor  these  pursuits  nourished  by  the  romantic  situation  of 
her  residence  in  youth,  /wiA — also  by  the  perusal  of  Ossian  and 

Richardson's 
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Richardson's  works,  ibid.,  545. — But  discourap^cd  by  her  mo- 
iher,  545.  Her  situation  at  Litchfield,  ibid.  Her  friendship  with 
Miss  Sneyd,  ibid.  Her  filial  attentions  to  her  father  during  hit 
Jong  and  extreme  illness,  546.  Her  amiable  temper  and  man- 
ners, 547.  Her  published  works:  her  priie-pocms  at  the  in- 
stitution at  Bath  Easton,  548,  549. — F^cr  Klegy  on  Captain 
Cooke,  and  Ode  to  the  Sun,  549.  —  Her  Monody  on  Major 
Antlre,  ibid. — remark  respecting  the  fate  of  this  oallant  officii, 
ibid. — Her  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Miller,  CJO. — Her 
poetical  novel  of  Louisa,  iliid. — Her  Kj)ic  Ode  on  General  El- 
liot, ihid.,  551. — Her  late  production  of  Llangollen  Vale,  and 
the  poems  accompanying  it,  551,  552.  Mr.  Polwhcle's  tribute 
to  her  poetical  mirits,  552.  Her  person  and  accomplishments, 
553.  Her  recent  sonnet  to  Wm.  Dimond,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Hero  of  the  North,  554. 

SiMCOE,  LiF.UTENANT-GtNER AU  ;  nicmoirs  of,  138.  His  early 
military  commissions;  lieutenant;  and  adjutant,  thirty-fifth  re- 
giment, 139.  Captain  in  the  fortieth,  140.  Major-comman- 
dant Queen's  Rangers,  an  American  battidlon,  ibu/, — Lieute- 
nant-colonel second  corps  of  the  same  name  ;  brevet  colonel, 
ibid.,  141.  Account  of  Upj^cr  Canada;  Colonel  Simcoe  go- 
vernor of  that  province,  141,  144. — His  adininisUHlion,  144.. 
Promoted  Major-general,  and  aj)pointed  to  the  command  in  St. 
Domingo,  148.  Returns  to  Europe  ;  appointed  colonel  of  the 
twenty-second  regiment;  prom^^terf  Lit  utcnant-geneial,  150. 
Again  placed  on  the  staff  at  the  commuicement  of  the  [)rebent 
■war,  151.      His  chiracter,  ibid. 

Sl'ppir,  golden  ;  a  senator  of  Lucca  executed  for  accepting  of  one 
from  the  \  irgin  Mar^^  238. 

S'leud,  MissHonora,  her  juvenile  friendship  with  Miss  Seward,  545. 
Her  marriags,  and  death,  546. 

**  ija/dicr  of  Dit:icmtciii,'\A  literary  production  of  the  Margravine  of 
Anspach,  252,  253. 

Sonnet  by  iviiss  Seward,  addressed  to  Win.  Dimond,  Esq.  author  of 
.the  Hero  of  the  Xorth,  554. 

Special  pleaders;  anecdote  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  situation, 

153'  154- 
*«  Stt-pMrther,''  a  tragedy  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  316. 
Stour,  Mr.  a  benefactor  of  Eton  College,  277. 

T. 

Ta'»it.'ortb ',  Sir  Robert  Peel  fiist  elected  a  member  for  this  borough, 

11.  Improvement  in  its  trade,  resulting  trom  this  connection, 

12.  Reciprocal  conduct  of  the  electors  and  their  representa- 
tive, 13. 

Temple,  Lord,  (uncle  to  the  present  Mirquis  of  Buckingham;) 
jiatronises  Mr.  Almon,  123,  124.  Differs  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  on  some  political  points,  124.  His  conduct 
in  the  affair  relative  to  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general 
warrant,  125.     tLs  death,  136. 

Templi, 
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TiMPLE,  Lord,  (present  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  )     See  Bcck- 

INGHAM,   MaRQI'IS  OF. 

Temple,  present  Earl;  memoirs  of,  189,191.   His  parliamentary 

motion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  189,  190.     Branches 

of  the  family  of  Temple,  20 1 ,  202. 
Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  account  of,  337  to  339. 
7W/o//,  operations  of  the  British  forces  at,  in  1793,  262. 
Toms,  description  of  the  meadow  of,  228. 
Toumshendy  Lord,  his  administration  as  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland, 

492. 
Tragedies^  account  of  two  written  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  312,  316. 
Tui/L  attack  and  capture  of  by  General  Dundas  in  December  1794, 

363. 

V. 

Vallancey,  General  ;  memoirs  of,  446.  His  education  ;  early 
intimacy  with  the  Marquis  of  Town^henn,  447.  Appointed 
major  of  eno-ineers  on  the  Irish  establisb»ient  by  that  nobleman 
when  lord-lieutenant, /iJr/.  [lis  tour  to  the  southern  ?nd  wes- 
tern provinces  of  Ireland,  448.  Results  of  this  tour;  bis  re- 
searches into  the  ancient  history  of  the  country,  449.  Hisexer- 
tions  in  this  object;  publishes  his  Grammar  of  the  Iberno-celtic 
or  Irish  language,  41:0.  Collates  some  Piicenician  phrases  in 
Plautus  with  the  Irish  as  now  spoken,  451.  LVanslates  a  very 
ancient  historical  Irish  poem,  452.  Projects  and  begins  a  tran- 
slation of.Tcffery  Keating*,  ibid.  O'Connor's  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  Ireland  ;  use  made  of  this  production,  by  Vallancey, 
453,  454.  Establishes  an  occasional  publication,  the'  Collec- 
tanea dc  Rebus  Hiberr/icis,  454. — Disagreement  with  the  other 
gentlemen  concerned  in  the  management  of  this  work,  455. 
Publishes  a  tract  on  the  aboriginal  Irish;  ietter  of  Mr.  Burke  to 
the  author;  456. — strictures  of  Dr.  Campbell  on  this  letter, 
458.  Sequel  of  his  researches  into  the  Irish  language  :  bis  en- 
couragement of  others  in  these  pursuits  ;  remarkable  instance  of, 
460,461,462.  Commences  a  military  survey  of  Ireland  ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  colonel,  470.  Retrospect  of  his  literary 
productions;  his  sketch  of  Gibraltar,  471. — His  "  Field- En- 
gineer," "  Irish  Grammar,"  &c.  Hid. — Colle-claiica  de  Rebua 
Hibernicis,  472. — His  "  Prospectus  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  Aire  Coti,  or  Ancient  Irish,"  473.— its  character, 
ibid.,  474.  Letter  from  Charles  O'Connor,  Esq.  to  theGeneral, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  latter,  475. 

Vetc7-'inary  College  re-established  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Anger- 
stem,  393. 
Volnnlan/  conirihidion,  extraordinary,  of  Messrs.  Peel  and  \ates  in 

Voluiileers,  general  enthusiasm  for  this  service  in  the  year  179S,  17. 
*'  Vvyase  of  Ncarchui,^'  Dr.  Vincent's,  514.     Account  and  cha- 
racter of  this  work,  515,  516. 

U. 
Villon  with  Ii eland,  effected  bv  I\Ir.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
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494.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sentiments  respecting,  19.— Hisspcechci 

in  parliament  on  this  question,  ibid.t  24. 
**  Ui!u:tcd  Fci/nilcs,"  extract  from  Mr.  Polwhclc's  poem  of,  553. 
URquHART,  General;  memoirs  of,  499.     His  early  military  ca- 
reer ;   Captain,  fourteenth  foot  ;  his  services  in  the  island  of  St. 
\  inccnt's,  and  in  America,  500.     His  service  on  board   Lord 
Howe's  fleet  in  1781  ;  promoted  major;    his  services  aud  prefer-    . 
ments  at  Jamaica,  501.      Brevet   lieutenant-colonel;   raises   a 
body  of  Fencibles  (the  Loyal  Ess,:);  his  services  with  this  corps 
in  Ireland;   promoted  brevet  colonel,  502.     Promoted  major- 
-general; his  conduct  on  the  landing  of  the  French  under  General 
flutnbert ;  remarkable  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  both  catholic   and   protcstant   inhabitants,  503.     Returns  to 
Kn<rland  on  tUe   peace,  ih'id.     Mis  domestic  connections,   504. 
His  military  and  private  character,  ibid. 

\V. 
JVa'.ltta;  Mr.,  the  eminent  barrister  ;   anecdotes  of,  154  to  156. 
JVarrcn,  Mr.,  (a  partner  of  Mr.  An^eistein,)  honourable  anecdote 

of,  398. 
Il'iifson,  Dr.,  (IJishop  of  Llandaff,)  his  character  in  the  divinity- 
professorship,  95. 
Wf.llesley,  Marquis  of  ;   memoirs  of,  422.     Antiquity  of  his 
family,  423.     Hisjuveni'e  years,  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  mother,    424.      His   early   education  at  Kton,  425. — Dis- 
tinction   which     he   acquired    there,    426.     His    public    life; 
kni"-ht  of  St.  Patrick,  privy-counsellor  of  Ireland,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  Windsor,  iiia.     His  parliamentary  conduct 
respecting  the  French  revolution,  427.     Appointed  governor- 
<TeneraI  of  lncU^,  ib'd. — H:s  conduct   in  that  situation  ;    in  de- 
leatin^   the  projects  of  the  French  and  of  Tippoo,  4.28. — siege 
and  capture  of  Seringapatam,  429,  430. — His  domestic  ai'.miui- 
stration,  43 1 . — his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  free  trade, 
Hid.     His  personal  character,  432.     His  classical  and  elegant 
accomplishments,  433. 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of;   memoirs  of,  41  3.     His  education, 
at  the   Charter-house,   415. — His    proficiency  in  his   scholastic 
exercises,  Hid.     Removed  to  collej^e  ;  his  levities  during  his  re- 
sidence  there,   416.     Becomes    acquainted   with    Miss  Child, 
•  heiress  of  the  opulent  banker,  417. — Engages  her  to  elope  with 
him;   account  of  this  transaction,  418.      His  parliamentary  con- 
duct ;  and  style  of  oratory,  419.      Appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;   his  administrarion,  and  recall,  420.      Appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  and  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-scal  ;  his  second 
marriage,  421.     tlis  personal  character,  ii>'d. 
jrooMmdSy  the    summer  residence  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  account  of, 
401. 

Y. 
yaU:i,  William,  c?q.  enters  into  partnership  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  cotton  trade,  7.     Sir  Robert  marries   his  daughter.  Miss 
Yates,    ib.'d.     Extraordinary  patriotic   contribution   of  Messrs. 
Peel  and  Yates  in  1797,  15. 
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Lord  Charlemont 
Mr.  Grattan 
Sir  W.  Sydney  Smith 
Dr.  Thomas  Haweis 


Mr.  Dundas 

Lord  Kilu'arden 

Mr.  Curran 

Lord  Monboddo 

Mr.  Daines  Barrington 

Dr.  O'Leary 

Lord  Yelverton 

Mr.  Isaac  Corry 

Mr.  John  Beresford 

Mr.  John  Eorster  ' 

Dr.  Burney 

Dr.  Herschel 

JNIr.  .Justice  Gros« 

Mr.  Kemble 

]\liss  Seward 

The  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  IrclanA 

jVJr.  Cumberland 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 

Mrs.  Siddons 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Salisbury 

Lord  Eldon 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk 

Dr.  Towers 

Lord  Thurlow 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis 

Dr.  Priestley 

Miss  More 

Mr.  Alderman  Boydell 

Mr.  George  Dyer 

Mr.  D'lsraell 

Mr.  David  Williams 

jMr.  Gilbert  Wakefield 

Mr.  Opie 

Lord  Rokeby 

Lord  Nelson 
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The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 
Mr.  Sheridan 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Parr 
The  Hon.  T.  Erskine 
Dr.  Charles  Hutton 
Lord  Hawkesbury 
Dean  Milner 
The  Bishop  of  Meath 
The  Rev.  William  Farish 
Sir  Francis  Burgeois 
The  Duke  of  Richmond 


Major  Cartwright 
The  Duke  of  Leinster 
Mrs.  Lichbald 
Earl  Fitzwilliam 
]\Ir.  William  Godwin 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Greaves 
Mr.  Shield 
Sir  George  Yonge 
Dr.  Garnet t 
Lord  Dillon 
Lord  Castlerea 


UxiS 


Memoirs  ivh'tch  have  already  appeared  in  this  Worl. 


Xlrs.  Abingtou 

Air.  Sauriii 

Dr.  Saniiu-l  Arnold 

Lord  Bri(l|K)rl 

The  Mar'iuis  of  Lansdown 

Sir  John  Parncll 

Mr.  Soutlioy 

])r.  Dui;iciian 

Mr.  Gcor^je  Ponsnnby 

Mr.  (iranvillc  Sharp 

Mr.  IVIhatn 

Tlic  Duke  of  Grafton 

Air.  Secretary  Cooke 

VOL.  III. 

Mr.  Alalthew  Boullon 

Professor  Person 

Mr.  Pinkcrton 

Mr.  Wilbcrforce 

Mrs.  ("harlotte  Smith 

ijir  Ralpli  Abercroniby 

Lord  Dorchester 

Karl  Stanhope 

Air.  Geor2;c  ("olman 

Dr.  James  Gregory 

The  Duke  of  Bridgwater 

Dr.  AA  illiani  Mavor 

Air.  Robert  Ker  Porter 

Air.  JohnThelwull 

Air.  Jeflerson 

Air.  Ikishrod  Washiugtoft 

Dr.  John  Gillies 

Lord  Hobart 

Air.  Bidlakc 

Earl  of  Rosslvn 

Air.  Dugald  Stewart 

VOL.  IV. 

Air.  Addington 

Sir  Richard  Hughes 

Lord  Spencer 

Lord  Alvanley 

Air.  John  Home  Tooke 

General  Bowles 

Alarquis  Townshend 

Governor  Franklin 

Ii.nl  of  Fife 

Dr.  IMoore 

Colonel  Despard 

Lord  ShelHeld 

Air.  \\'indham 

Count  Kumford 


VOL.  V 


Lord  Auckland 
Dr.  Jenner 
The  Goldiniids 


Dr.  Adam  Ferpus-ion 

Mr.  William  Hayley 

The  Coimicss  of  Derby 

Mr.  Pratt 

Dr.  Harrington 

The  I^uchess  of  Gordon 

Dr.  ("urrie 

Aliss  Lin  wood 

"Air.  William  Cowprr 

Lord  Kcnvon 

Air.  Hastings 

The  Duke  of  Bedford 

for  1800-1801. 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair 

Mr.  liarry 

Mr.  John  Ireland 

Sir  William  Bccchej- 

The  Duke  of  Portland 

Sir  Joseph  Banks 

Sir  Peter  Parker 

Air.  I'dmunrl  Cartwright 

Lord  (Jrcnville 

Dr.  ^^'i!liam  llawes 

Air.  lulmund  Randolph 

Air.  Paul  Sandby 

Air.  John  Clerk 

Airs.  Robinson 

Dr.  Lcttsom 

Mr.  Alderman  Skinner 

Dr.  Jumes  Anderson 

The  Prince  de  Bouillon 

The  Duke  of  Marlborour^h 

Tlie  Lord  Justice  Clerk  ot  Scotlani 

for  1801-1802. 

Rev.  T.  Alaurice 

General  Strutt 

Air.  Dawson  (Sedburgh) 

Dr.  Reanel 

Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord 

Dr.  Mitchell 

Col.  Tatham 

Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Mrs.  Cowley 

Dr.  Beattie 

(.General  Hutchinson 

James  Martin,  M.  p. 

Dr.  Rees 

Air.  Arthur  Young 

for  1803-1803. 

Rev.  Richard  Polwhele 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent-gardcn 

Air.  Chriiiopher  Ainslic 

Dr. 


Memoirs  ivhich  have  already  appeared  in  this  ViTori. 


Dr.  Vincent 

Lord  Macartney 

I.ovd  Harrington 

Archdeacon  Paley 

Admiral  Roddam 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  hart. 

Rev.  Rowland  Hill 

Dr.  John  Law  (Bp.  of  Elphio) 

Dr.  George  Hill 

Adm.  Sir  R.  Curtis,  bart. 

Dr.  Thornton 

Major  General  Ira  Allen 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Cambridge 

Dr.  Trotter 


Mr.  William  Gifford 
Professor  Carlyle 
Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie 
Dr.  Busby 
Mrs.  Billington 
Mr.  William  Hatton 
Dr.  William  Thomson 
Sir  William  Ouseley 
Sir  Francis  Bardett 
Mr.  James  Watt 

jMr.  John  Palmer,  late  of  the  Post- 
office 
Lord  Minto 


N.  B.  //  is  Intended  to  insert  Memoirs  of  the  fol- 
lowing Personages  in  the  next  Volume  of  this 
TFork,  and  communications  of  authentic  particu- 
lars respecting  them  are  earnestly  solicited. 


The  Archbishop  of  York 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter 

Dr.  Maskelyne 

Sir  William  Pulteney 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester 

Mr.  Bnrdon 

Sir  Cecil  Wray 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

;Mr.  Penn 

Sir  Charles  Butibury 

^Iderman  Harley 

Lord  "\M^itwortli 

Lord  Lauderdale 

Mr.  Benj.  West 

Mr.  Canning 

George  Rose,  Esq. 

The  Messrs.  Kirwan 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk 

!^/Ir.  Courtenay 

Evan  Nepean,  Esq. 

Mrs.  E.  Carter 

Mrs.  D'Arblav 


W.  Adam,  Esq. 

Mr.  Brasjge 

Sir  William  Curtis 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

Sir  L  B.  Burgess 

Dr.  Laurence 

Brooke  Watson,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick 

Mrs.  Fitzherberl 

Alderman  Coombe 

Mr.  Cavendish 

Lord  Elgin 

Sir  Laurence  Parsons 

Lord  Dundonald 

Sir  William  Scott 

!Mr.  Garrow 

David  Scott,  lisq. 

Mr.  Wilkins 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Tierney 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar 

Lord  St.  Helens 

Charles  Grey,  Esq. 

Lord  Kinnaird 


Sir  Francis  Baring 

And  various  other  persons  respecting  \-\hom  the  editors  may  be  able  to 

procure  full  and  correct  particulars,  on  or  before  the  fust  of  i\\\y  next. 


T.  Gillcl,  Printer,Crown  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


